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2 PREFACE 

of great acton, are no longer interesting; Mo- 
liere alone, inimitahle, is still amusing. 

Racine's nuxlel has been thrown aside, that is 
the chief misfortune; for this ilegenerac>% so 
often discussed b>' the thotightless and seri<ius* 
minded, is familiar to us alL The rules in re- 
gard to the three unities established by Aris- 
totle ha%'e been thrust aside. In a word, the 
chaste Muses ha%'e l)een, I lK*lie%'e, %'iolated. 

Pedantr}' has made great ravages; more tlian 
one wig is disdainfully shaken like tliat of Han- 
del who beat time to hi.s oratorios. 

The descriptive kind is always fashionable 
enough and recalU to us many memories, (tod 
forbid that I should decide if they be true or 
false! 

(vreat essays have been written; more than 
one of them will make its mark ; of what use are 
the others? Time is the severe and impartial 
critic which al<Hie gives a delilierate opiiiiotu and 
ne%'er pushes one age aside to nuke nnmi for 
aiMither; the critic rememl)ers« wlien reading 
Dante and Shakespeare, that the hen>ine of tlie 
greatest novel in the workl, Clarissa Harlow, 
wore panaiers. 



A MEDLEY OF LITERATURE 

AND CRITICISM 



THE CHURCH PICTURE 

The city was being pillaged. 

I entered a church at sunset, on the day that 
the cannon ceased to be heard. I searched for 
a comer where I could rest myself, as I felt 
very mudi exhausted; and judging, from the 
silence that reigned in the nave, that the church 
was deserted, I advanced rapidly. 

You know, Henry, that I am not a prey to 
those devastating terrors that took possession of 
these men from the first. But why speak to you 
of this I Neither the sad solemnity of the monu- 
ments nor the obscurity of the night has any 
power over you ; this invisible world that ordinary 
people see vaguely through the darkness is only 
a dream to your eyes. Oh ! my friend. 

I walked under the high vaults, and did not 
stop until I reached a little diapel suitable for 
my purpose, for this moment the need of repose 
made itself forcibly felt. Every minute my eyes 
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ckMed involunUrily. How my blood vunied «t 
the sight of a certain can%'as I perceived. 

" Perish, perish, miserable ornaments, aons of 
a bygone a^I Collapse thou edifice worm-eaten 
with superstitions; let the dying sun take thee 
with him, to-morrow's sun will refuse to throw 
his light upon thee." Thus I cried in ray frenxy, 
while with a sword I had in my hand 1 struck 
to earth a half-destroyed picture I The conse* 
crated emblems were scattered over the stones, 
but the anger that had taken posarssion of me 
bad reached its climax. 

IXowe^-er, when the demon was appeased. I 
remained striick with astonislimcnt at having 
acted in that manner, by myself and without a 
motive. The daylight that feebly penetrated the 
many-colored stained glass windows soon dis* 
appeared. leaning against a pillar that sup- 
ported tlie vault. I resolvnl to gi> to sleep. 

Little by little my bkiml cnnled: the kind of 
stupor that precedes the kiss of reflection took 
possenion of my being: objects, already vague, 
appeared to float into space. At this UHHitent, my 
bead naturally bent far forward, my glance, half 
Teilcd. fastened itself on the picture before tne. I 
do not know bow long I remained with my eyea 
fixed on this canvas, of which 1 coukl distinguish 
nothing. How the attention is awakened little 
by little before beconiing entirely obliterated ia 
nnethiog I cao not account for. 
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A large opening separated the canvas from 
the frame and several blows of the sword split 
it, while a lingering streak of sunlight glanced 
over its smf ace, which perhaps was the cause 
of my reflection, and showed me that the subject 
treated of by the artists was a NoU me tangere. 
It was evidently the work of a Roman; but I 
thouj^t I recognized that it did not belong to 
the good old days, although it was old enough, 
judging by the way the shadows had darkened. 
A certain affectation of vigor, like a clumsy at- 
tempt at the grandiose, showed at the same time 
that the artist was not far removed from the 
sdiool that tried to drink at two sources. The 
head of Christ first attracted my attention. It 
did not take me long to be convinced that it was 
the work of an orginal and inventive man. The 
lineaments were not very well defined, and were 
far from trying to imitate in this regard the 
delicate compositions of Raphael; but it seemed 
to me that a great sadness dominated it. As I 
told you, the artist had drunk at two sources: 
for instance, the draperies indicated the Roman 
style, while over the features of the face he had 
blended the shadows after the manner of de Vinci, 
and the remainder was treated the same way. 
But why shall I talk to you further on this sub- 
ject? It is enough for you to know that gradu- 
ally sleep overpowered me, and that I lost con- 
iciouaness entirely. But what was very strange» 
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H seemed to me wtuie sleeping that my eyes had 
remained open, and that 1 had not ceased to fix 
them on ttie picture, so that by an involuntary 
reflection I continued to study it. Xo impres- 
sion came to me during these first moments ; but 
little by little (probably sinking into a deeper 
sleep) I thought I saw once more the light 
illuminate the polished surface of the canvas. 
Then I was able to penetrate eagerly, e\'en into 
the soul of the figures; great beauties were un- 
veiled to Die, and a certain look that tlie artist 
bad been able to give to his Christ deliglited me 
most of all. He was standing, and extended one 
hantl toward me while the other grasped the folds 
of his cloak; the suppliant was motionless at his 
feet. It seemed to me that the features of his 
face suddenly lighted up far beyond the rest of 
the picture, that still remained in the darkness; 
and soon his entire figure became so luminous 
that 1 thought it would escape from its wooden 
prison. Pushed by an invisible force, ] advanced 
toward him and touclied liis hand; which gently 
took mine and at once a profound melancholy, 
like Uiat which he felt, penetrated to my heart. 
What sentiments of pity and sorrow I felt at 
the sight of the tcrnble wounds with which his 
body was marked! He smilingly made me touch 
them, and the red blood that trickled down his 
limfaa. whiter than ivor)', began to redden the 
ground. Then aome of my, own blood almoit 
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leaped from my heart to mingle with his; a 
second movement drew me nearer to him. 
'"Jesus I Jesus 1" I cried, "are we brothers?" 
" Yes, thou like myself art bom of a woman." 
A smile sweeter and sadder than the first was the 
only reply. I was seized with a regret which 
I expressed as follows: " Have I disowned 
thee?" An electric spark escaping from his 
hand suddenly thrilled me. So in consternation 
I fell again into the darkness; then his voice 
came to my ear : " Disowned 1 . . . not by 
you. ... If the price of suffering is eternal 
. . • if the life of man and the blood of his 
veins . . . dream of the night of Gol- 
gotha. • 

" Yes," I cried in a stifled voice ; " Oh night I 
Oh terrible night when thou knewest thou must 
die I And if it is true that doubt . . . " 

I awoke while speaking these words. They 
still resounded from all directions, imder the deep 
arches that surroimded me ; and the remembrance 
of this vision remained engraved on my soul. 

''Mankind, despicable creatures," I thought 
as I wrapped the dreadful image under my cloak, 
and withdrew slowly, "it is your poisoned 
breath that has destroyed and annulled the work 
of this heavenly being. Even in wishing to serve 
him, you yourselves have destroyed him. From 
the radiant throne where he sat at the right hand 
of his Father, you have dragged him in the rnirq 
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in which hunun inub struf^gle. How hu the 
most precious of metals iMxtniK b«ser than leadt 
ThouMiidi of angcU fall from the celestial 
spheres. It is true. Uh Christ 1 tliy work is de- 
stroyed. 

" Aim) so the blood of the mart}Ts tcordied in 
the flames, as well as xifchs, frroans. and tears, 
are all liisti W1h> would dare to place the first 
stone of another cdifkc on the niins of thisf 
Kvcr^ihiiiK is lost for rtcniity! Sii|Nrrstition, 
this old chain so often rc>{ildctl. that draf^ na- 
tions behind the chariots of sovercijfns, is broken 
at a blow. .Mankind wishes no other guides than 
these iiHlestnictible taws thmwn in the world 
like di%'ine sparks, older than himself. Oh 
ChriNl! Oh Christ! what haml e>-en after having 
destroyeil thy works, woiiltl dare to touch theef 
Who shall d<-stn>y thr halo of fire bought with 
the price of the cntwn of thorns! When stand- 
ing on thr boundaries of two centuries, and re* 
jtciing the vile rubbish of the old universe, thou 
wilt rejuvenate the face of the world, hast thou 
never thcnight that one day- . . . Oh! heav- 
enly impostor, when thou art no longer called 
the chief of gods, what rank will be left to thee 
among roenf " 

Reflecting thus I mcbed my bome, but the 
same thought pursued me stilL 

Dimrtenedr the hannonious ruee 

auirnmred id my car. . . . Wfam I looked 
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again at that canvas my tears flowed invol- 
untarily I 

May the being whose reason has most often 
revolted against superstition weep then over thy 
fall, Oh Christ 1 may his tears mix with those of 
thy mother at the feet of the bloody cross 1 

" Thy mother 1 ... she would not be- 
lieve in thy divinity: she rejected the God that 
deprived her of her son. * Is he not the son of 
Joseph, the carpenter? * she said, * and behold 
his brothers.* . . . Nevertheless thou hast 
walked on the waves of the sea, and the fishermen 
followed in thy footsteps. 

"" But when on the moimtain, and seemg a 
multitude following thee, what words came from 
thy mouth? The multitude replied by calling 
thee king! king! Didst thou think, then: no, not 
king, but Gkxl — One God in the world is needed ; 
and until thy advent how many foolish people 
tried to place idols on the deserted altars 1 With 
naked feet thou didst moimt the golden tripod, 
and gave a god of poverty to this imiverse 
gorged with riches. Oh Christ! old Olympus 
did not make its influence felt as far as the Cap- 
itol; thou didst see thy fustian cloak would not 
protect thee from the stones of Jerusalem, thou 
didst show thy breast, and when it was pierced 
with deep woimds, then thou didst ascend the 



*' But then . . . but then . . . Ohiif 
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in the depths of thy soul, if in the innennost sa- 
cred chunben of thy thoughts, doubt, terrible 
doubt, if thou thyself didst not believe in this im* 
mortality thou dtdst preach, if the man cried then 
within thee I . . And not a being in the 

work! knew thy thought never, while 

thou didst walk on this earth not knowing 
whether thou wert the all or nothing, thou only 
didst put into a human soul that which over- 
powered thy divine soul. . . . And in tliat 
terrible night of Olivet, Oh, before whom didst 
thou kneelf Who knew 'At Who will ever know 
iti . . . Who? Xot any one! "... 

After this spee(4i I stopped. The hartnonious 
voice had glided inin the atmosphere; a sweet 
melody reached my ear, and 1 beutl in a whia- 
per, Mary Magdajcoel 



ARTICLES 
Published in Le Temps in 



LUXEMBOUSG EXPOSITION FOR THE BENEFIT OF 

THE WOUNDED 

In an age like ours, or rather like all ages, 
when every one strives to be original; when, on 
the universal outcry that ceaselessly proclaims 
what is called the needs of the age, every one 
exclaims: '' It is II it is I who have found it! " 
when the human mind goes along stumbling 
from one beaten path to another, well deserving 
to be compared by Luther to an intoxicated peas- 
ant too drunk to keep his seat on horseback, who 
falls down on the right side when lifted up on 
the left; it is very pleasant, and of great use, 
for the few quiet people who see things neither 
through colored glasses nor half -closed eyes, 
swearing by the holy martyrs — ^it is very pleas- 
ant, we acknowledge, to see at a glance old mas- 
terpieces unearthed, exhibited and, as it were, 
mellowed by age. Works also foreign to the ideas 
and methods of a time when a man who sailed 
lately from America did nothing from an artis- 
tic standpoint, in its present meaning, but from 
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the heart; tiinple compotitions without modeli, 
not without imitating, it is true, but, at least, 
without an affectation of style and without orig- 



Who is this M. Gros; a classicist, a romanti- 
dst, a Florentine like the former, a follower of 
Raphael like the latter, or a Venetian like such 
a one? What is his picture? Is it pretentious, 
is it a systematic production, or a compilation? 
It is Bonaparte and the plague-stricken people 
of Jaffa; it is nature, living, terrible, majestic, 
superb. He has seen his heroes, he has kept this 
stem head in his mind throughout his entire pic* 
ture; he has dipped his pencil in the brilliant col- 
ors of an tuigry sky; he fuunted as Homer sang. 

We do not fear being called partial if we say 
that no work belonging to the French school is 
superior to these three magnificent canvases. 
As Voltaire in former davs, and (toethe now, 
the artist who painted them can take pride in 
feeling that be cKCupies a foremast place in the 
judgment of posterity. What posterity values 
is the work, not the workman, and the pictures 
of which wc are speaking are contemporaneous 
with an age already far removed from our day. 
It was pleasant to see on the first day of this 
exposition, given for such a noble object, the 
writer of these three great pages of our ancient 
history, enjoying without pride, or affected mod- 
esty, the pleasure be felt in seeing these works 
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of his youth, of his best days; surrounded by his 
old and young friends, speaking of himself and 
of others without envy, without hate, without 
exaggeration, as though to prove that he be- 
kmged as little to this age as did his pictures. 

Aboukir represents the pride and courage of 
a proud conqueror; his horse's foot rests on the 
bodies of the conquered; his eye flashes, but he 
sits as firmly in his saddle as though on parade 
day. Murat regards the flight of the army he 
has fought, and the last efi^ort of the pasha. 
What dreadful agony! How angrily he seizes 
a fugitive by his turban, while his young son 
gracefully presents the hilt of his sword to the 
French heroes. 

Look now at this charming composition, the 
Battle of Eylau. What expression in the face 
of the emperor! How much sadness! His 
gesture tells everything. Moreover, if you are 
an artist, and if you like artistic remarks, con- 
sider attentively these woimded men covered with 
sores, filth and snow, these Cossacks with their 
bloody bandages; these crouching, plague- 
stricken people, livid, and dragging themselves 
along the wall, rolling on the ground trying to 
find a shady spot • • • and you remember 
Gericault. Does not his Medusa stand out? 

Can it be that we have reproached Gtericault? 
God forbid. Why deny having imitated if the 
imitation is good? More than aU if it is original 
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itMlff Virgn ii ft loa of Homer, uid Tun 
u a toa tjf VirgU. There ii ui imiUtion wfaicfa 
it mean and unworthy of an exalted mind; it 
is this that one hides and denies, the true tactics 
of a thief; but inspiration, no matter from what 
source, is sacred. And besides, how long has it 
been since we lost this right to be called the 
good old daysT Let honor be given to those 
pnsimistic and exceedingly incompetent critics 
who discourage young people, by rallying around 
elderly men! N'oble and worthy missioa, which. 
however, is more the fashion than one would 
think. 

1 17, iisa 



II 

FLAN OP A fANTASnC ICVICW 

Wb must imagine two men in titc mail-coach 
traveling about the world, that is tn say Europe 
and a small comer of America, for we are only 
considering the political aikl literar>' world. 
These two men should be different in character, 
one should be cold and formal like one of Bach's 
figures, and have all the knowledge necessary 
for making a suitable introduction, and propos- 
ing a toast ; he should be able to kiss the pope's 
toe solemnly, to discourse seriously with all the 
bluestockings of botii sexes whom he owets on 
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his way; he should he a conciliatory person who 
nerer fails to have regard for public opinion. 
Always taking this comedy called life seriously 
and never ceasing to speculate prudently upon 
it, keeping to the role entrusted to him, weighted 
down by great useless ceremonies, he should have 
a mission that would give him access to the high- 
est rung of the human ladder. Serious as a 
prude, unable to smile scornfully, he should 
judge the things of this world by appearances 
and people on the surface; he should conscien- 
tiously salute an embroidered coat without ques- 
tioning who wore it, and should state a concrete 
fact without adding a thought. The other, a 
kind of dare-devil after the style of Figaro, 
should wear on his temples the sign that Spurz- 
heim called the attribute of deceit. While his 
companion was gliding over the surface of the 
sea, he should penetrate its depths by diving and 
by tossing about it in every sense of the word. 
The latter should have business with the bishop, 
the consul, the administration; the former with 
the valet, the mistress and the parrot; the one 
should listen, and the other should chatter; the 
one, virtuous and sensible as Werther, should 
invite harmless glances, while the other, damned 
like Valmont, should possess an eye whose bril- 
liancy might be compared to a sharp arrow. If 
anything were to happen? The former would 
the effect, the latter the cause. The latter 
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would write the text, the former the ooounentA- 
ries. What a, diarming ctory would be written 
bytbeKtwoI 

Indeed, the first diapter of reminiMenccs 
written by Marchers after truth might be en- 
titled Influtnce*. What an unfathcnnable chasn 
does this word present to the mind I By the side 
of cloaked facta, reality could be distinguidwd 
in this way, if poaiibk; for how much tinsel 
must be removed before one finds the naked 
truth 1 The draperies with which it clothes itself, 
ooquettishly or imprudently, are seven times 
more numerous than the countless bands that 
hide the mummy from the eye of the learned 
man. 

The riuTwd trmTcler should assiduously seek 
the imperceptible motircs of ever}'thinf( said and 
done. Sad and agreeable taski He should be- 
liere in nothing, like all those who ha%-e any 
knowledge. When the gtory ended, he rfwukl 
My: *' Let us begin again;" but who knows when 
be would finish it N'ererthelcis anxious, those 
sworn enemies of maxims arc sometimes right 
Take ten foUs of silk, place them on a board. 
lire a pistol point-blank at them, the ball will 
karc no more impreas on the layen of silk than 
a thumb would on a pillow. Oh I how discour- 
aging it is to think how many idw consider tbem- 
tthret inrufaieraUe haTc in like manner worn 
padded dotfaingl Without taking oogninooe oC 
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magnetic influence, such as that of man over 
animals, women over men, the moon over women, 
the sun over the moon, what endless links are 
seen everywhere in creation! In a smaller way, 
but quite as strange, they are found in society, 
this secondary creation as it appears to the eye 
of the observer. 

Suppose there had been a blinding rain, or a 
fearful sleet on the 27th, 28th and 29th of July, 
what would have happened? Would the riots 
have occurred? Would the powder have ignited? 
Would the unemployed have roamed through the 
dty, and would they have mingled with the 
brave men who are always cheered on by num- 
bers, no matter by what cause they are impelled? 
Would not resolute men, seeing themselves thus 
alone, valuing their own safety, have faltered 
in their love of liberty and their devotion to their 
country? Passers-by . . . would there have 
been any passers-by? Oh Charles XI perhaps if 
thy last state of resolution had come to thee dur- 
ing a thaw, perhaps Louis- Antoine of France 
would not have struck his hunting-boots eques- 
trian fashion, saying, '' It is only in England 
that such boots are made/' * But the excessive 
heat of August, that fosters public resentment, 
will doubtless warm the royal anger; and this is 
v^t leads to fatalism. 

What influences controlled all the powers that 

* Historic (author't note). 
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ruled Europe during the lait yetrf On one 
handt Rujsim» that great valetudinarian empire, 
which is none the lets protected becauie it if 
shielded on one side by the Archipelago and on 
the other by the great wall and by EngUnd, that 
land of egotistical people; by France, that coun* 
try often too generous, and by many others, 
among which can perhaps be counted Poland, 
now entirely absorbed, at the time that M. de 
Mettemich patched up the Holy Alliance with 
the fragments of tlie continental system, and 
made a harlequin coat out of Cesar's mantle. 

Now the cardinab are electing a pope; God 
will that they may not liave to wait the decision 
as long as the communists waited for a papist! 

The conclave robed itself in purple; parties 
were organized; the latter were ver>* powerful 
and the most easily excited; but the cardinal's 
niece, • . one fine evening leaned on the 

neckband of his eminence in scarlet, and whis- 
pered in his ear, *' Who shall guess f '* 

Truth alone understands itself; secret in- 
fluences are revealed to each other in the silence 
of the night Would Manfred and L4U^ the two 
masterpieces of human melancholy, have been 
written if the descendants of Byron had not re- 
ceived, as an inheritance, a club-foot and a peer- 
age? It is painful to feel that Don Juan limps 
like Mephistopheles. 

It was forneriy cooaidered agrecabk to sax 
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that kings let themselves be ruled like children; 
perhaps this expression would become obsolete. 
Poetic inspiration, that spark so greatly sought 
for, is usually found in a well-sealed bottle. 
Groethe drank Rhine wine; Byron, rum; Hoff- 
mann, pimch; M. de Buff on wore white gloves; 
Shakespeare led the life of a Falstaff; it was 
reserved for Bonaparte alone to console himself 
with buttered beans. 

A thousand similar reflections lead us to think 
that the chapter on influences is becoming pe- 
culiar; a year has just closed, judgment can be 
passed on it ; how many things it has seen! How 
many things it can make one believe! But one 
can imagine anything since a nightcap was found 
on the statue of the conqueror of Waterloo. 

If the subject that we suggest is discussed 
later, these few lines can serve as a preface to 
a series of observations bearing the following 
title: A Fantastic Review. 

Monday, January 10, ItSl. 



Ill 



A FANTASTIC REVIEW OF THE INDIFFERENCE 
TO PUBUC AND PRfVATE AFFAIRS 

It can not be denied that a Parisian who ar- 
rivea in the country and finds that every woman 
has a husband or a lover, is not more greatly dis- 
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appointed than a writer vbo, on taking his pen. 
&Kk that eicry subject has been treated, or 
rather that e%'er>'thiiig has been done. So we be* 
lieve we are rendering a sen'ice by suggesting 
a suitable title that would look well on a volume 
in octavo. 

There are some young Werthers who read a 
novel through at a glance: there must be old 
roues who can read a whole volume in a title. 
What would they say to this? 

We must hasten to say at the start that we 
mean nothing derogalorj- by Uiriie words, " iiHlif- 
ference to public or private aflfairs " ; neither do 
we intend to say anything to diminish that 
charming ambiguity that roniuiticism imported 
into Germany. We shall proceed to explain our 
meaning mure fully. 

When siiy cxTcurrence takes place it can only 
produce three efft-cts: th*t is to ssy, on three 
kinds of men only; perhaps one of them may 
•ay, " I am ver^- glad." anotlier. ** I am very 
•ony*," and the last. " It is alt the same to me." 

I am tr^'ing U* demonstrate that these three 
sentiments represent three cUsars of individuals, 
which constitute the genus called mankind. 
These three dasaes will multiply evrrlastingty. 
to the detriment of eadi other; oite diminishing 
as the other two becoine more numerous: or an- 
other sometimes growing independently, to the 
detriment of the other two. 
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The writer, impressed with these truths which 
M. de la Palice conscientiously noted in his 
Memorandum^ was thereby led to think that no 
age had ever produced fewer of the class I am 
Dcry glad, and I am very sorry ^ or as many of the 
class It is all the same to me, as the good and 
tranquil age in which we live, by the grace of 
Gkxi. Only a perverted soul could find any evil 
in this, for the trend of every wish, every desire, 
every intention is to promote tranquillity, and 
partisans of It is all the same to me are ever- 
kstingly fond of repose and comfort; while the 
votaries of I am very glad and I am very sorry 
have always been and always will be the agi- 
tators, the conunencers of lawsuits, the de- 
stroyers of treaties, and the ruin of the middle 
classes ; therefore would it not be considered cul- 
pable to give preference to any but the first of 
these opinions? Ah, if only the votary of / am 
very glad could rule alone, and put to death his 
enemy, we would doubtless be a hundred times 
happier: but do you notice that as soon as his 
joyous and kindly face appears, as soon as he 
utters a cry of joy, as soon as he lights a lamp, 
the / am very sorry steps from the bowels of the 
earth with his sullen and cross physiognomy, and 
immediately sets about to cast a gloom over those 
who laugh, and cries out to the clouds that they 
disturb him, and stops the fireworks. 

What am I saying? Is there no 
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iuuikmI So m uch the •ecorae on this earth : whm the 
most Nolitl of constitutioiu and the best of kings 
shall Iiave given us the wisest and mildest of 
governments; when abuiies shall l>c done away 
with; when wine shall be free; when all blood- 
thirsty villains shall have let go their hold ; when 
ever}' good girl shall be sure of a husband, and 
every worthy man of a dinner; when the ocean, 
the earth, and the sun shall be in harmony with 
the left center of the Chamber of Deputies, caus* 
ing a greatly wished-for tranquillity to flourish, 
alasl BO often desiretll When all this shall cotne 
to pan (a state of affairs e^'ery one can wish for 
without compromising himself), ei'en in this 
happiest state of afTairs it would suflke, yes, it 
would suffice if only one voice were to exclaim, 
I do not mean one of those who say / am vtrjf 
glad, but simply one of those who say / am very 
$orry. a tlwituaiid %*oices would immeiliatcly cr^' 
out with bittentess and rage: / am torryl I am 
in the depth* of detpair! 

Because (hkJ has willed it thus, and still wishes 
it BO, why is it preferable to a middle coune; a 
fitting middle cxmrtef Between these two ex* 
tremcs, the one radiant, the other nonplusMd, the 
ItiaaU the tame to me advances with nonchalant 
step and arms c roas td ; be b neither too rtout nor 
too thin; be is much wiser than those who adopt 
for their rule of conduct tlie approval of every- 
tfiing; be approvet when be ia with tfaoae who ap* 
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prove, and censures when with those who censure ; 
but he knows where the good is, and he turns 
constantly toward this polar star with impas- 
sive face. 

He is a man who has seen everything; he 
possesses the experience of the past; he thinks 
of the future, he enjoys the present ; he does not 
run up bills without being sure that he can pay 
them; he does not beat his neighbor; but he is 
also of the opinion that his neighbor should not 
beat him. He knows that those who play at 
games of chance are very happy if they win ; but 
he reflects at the same time that they are much 
to be pitied if they lose. He knows the pleasures 
of aristocracy, the delights of glory; but he has 
heard it said by men well informed that the 
misery of the people and the ruin of the state 
are a pitiable spectacle. I think he will vote for 
the abolition of capital punishment: in a word, 
he is what might in our day be called an enthusi- 
astic Girondist. It would be unfair to deny that 
our age possesses these ideas. M. de Lamen- 
nais has invented a fine title for a book; as fol- 
lows: Indifference in Religion; he should have 
added like this wise man: De omnibus relms et 
quSbusdam aJUs. 

From the time of Charlemagne, the strong 
have said: So much the better, the feeble: So 
much the worse; but no one has said: It is all 
the same to mt. 
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In the reign of Charles VI. the nobles said: 
So much the worse; So much the better, mur* 
mured the wretched; some good fat monks said: 
It is all the same to me. 

In the reign of Ixiuis XI. the nobles said: So 
much the worse; the wretched : So m uch the bet* 
ter; the king said: It is all the same to me. 

In the reign of Louis XIV. the nobles said: 
It is all the same to me: the king said: So much 
the better; the lowly said: So much the vcorse. so 
miuch the worse. 

On the day when the people in their turn said : 
So much the better, only one voice replied Abut 

Now that the excitment is over and tlie uni- 
verse totters, those who say: 4V0 much the bet* 
ter, so much the xcvrse, have what is iieceasar}% 
thev will continue to have what is iiecessar>\ and 
they will always reply: It is all the same to me. 

Such is our age, this blas^ son of a feverish 
father, this sheltered child of a blustering father. 
If it be a blessing to lie disowned, he is happy. 
Where is he gtmig? Is every man a fiber, cxery 
nation a member of an organized living creature 
called humanity f Or b not hunuuiity a corpse 
whose memliers and sinews are given over to cor- 
niption. waiting to be annihilated? 

This is the opinion of those whose lungs are 
sufBciently filled with air to reason about per- 
fectibilitv. 

Whether we consider this an autof^y or sl rt* 
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▼iew, we have suggested a dull subject to dull 
people. And who is the fool so foolish as to 
dcTxy the existence of indifference? The young 
peo|)le would dance no more; Napoleon would 
make.* no more money ; you yourself. Oh Welling- 
ton, when your carriage roUs through the streets 
of La ndon, would scarcely hear the baked apples 
strike the windows I 

So/ae one has said that Europe was a woman 
forty five years of age ; if that were true, it is 
time for the comet of 1882 ♦ to come to warm 
our ^fines and our heads; but it will pass some 
millions of miles away. 

Monday, February 7, 18S1. 



IV 

THE DECLINE OF OPERA BALLS 

People must be very lazy or frivolous, for no 
one knows who lives or dies, who is king, or sub- 
ject, or serf, for Petit-Jean himself would find 
means to avail himself of his when I see to take 
in the good side of things in spite of every ob- 
stacle, and to maintain, for example, that there 
has been much dancing this week! 

However, if every week were personified, if, 
like Macbeth's ghost, every week as it passes 
before the eyes of the spectator, would display 

* Fmdela ComiU. Wine of the vintage of 181 1. 
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iti onuunenta vid peculiarities, I ouintjun that 
the week that died last Sunday would not be 
represented tike most of its sisters of 18S1. and 
even of 1880, with a pale and perplexed ooun- 
tcnance stamped on a ream of paper, striving to 
account for the predictions which the extremely 
constitutional newspaper, the new Nostrademus, 
presents its subscribers. Oh, wonderfull It would 
neither be sad nor econmnical, it would brave 
opinifHi by wearing a well-wnm velvet made and 
some bells. Yes, the remains of gaiety, the re* 
mains of these noisy and delightful nights that 
used to succeed each other, but which now have 
vanished like shadows; a last sigh from the gud 
Momus who gives the soul to the appniarfaing 
spring ; in a word, there has been a grrat cfTtirt of 
forgotten and lost divinities tn manifest them* 
•elves this week; poor week! that was formerly 
called fat — and who knows what it will lie called 
now that it is not called lean. I f ever the niin of 
an age, or the destruction of a kingtlnm. were 
able to inspire melancholy triolets in a friendly 
obsenTr, if ever the changeableness ami the in- 
constancy of the goddess Fortune could produce 
tears and harmonious commentaries — a bard 
delicately poised on the point of a picturesque 
ruin — what more serious subject of meditation 
oould be given to man than the piteous spectacle 
of the ball at the opera night befora last r Well 
■dviaed were those who after sejing " Shall I go 
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or not? " like Paul Corier — remembered as a man 
of the middle class — ^said "Oh Nicholas! Oh, 
my slippers!'' and thus spared themselves bit- 
ter reflections. 

Poppea, the beautiful Poppea, Nero's lady- 
love, one day when the breeze from the south had 
tanned her face, took from the hands of a come- 
dian a waxed mask to prevent the heated air 
from interfering with Caesar's pleasures. At 
once all the young Romans tried their best to 
imitate her, unmasked patricians can only be seen 
on cool summer nights ; Rome wears a mask and 
all the world obeys her. On that day a thought 
emanated from a woman, a thought which should 
please all women, a thought which Venice in- 
herits, and gives to the feebleness of the sex the 
strength of the other; it is the assurance of 
secrecy. From that day large black eyes have 
braved the looks of the crowd, and a black vel- 
vet mask has aided in bringing out the freshness 
of the mouth, without betraying it even by the 
sound of the voice. The good and conscientious 
Brantone teaches us that this charming fashion 
came in near the end of the seventeenth century. 
Who was the first jealous or loving woman who 
tried to make her protecting arm felt at fetes, 
and attempted to shield herself from public curi- 
osity as one shields oneself from the night air? 
Saint Chrysostom says : " Nothing is more per- 
nicious than these diabolical impure reunions. 
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where women wear ouuki like wretdied buf* 
foons.*' Saint Francis of Sales thought that no 
harm would oome of the dance in itaelf , but that 
the circumstances always accompanying it are 
death to the soul, and the most injurious in- 
fluences in the world. Bussy-Rabutin is of the 
same opinion* 

Ah, we think with Bussy-Rabutin that all the 
pleasures of a masked ball, the pleasures of in- 
trigue, of promenading, the chance of saying 
something, the permission to say ererything, the 
imbroglio^ the charms of heart and souU the 
pleasures of folly and mystery, everything is 
dead ; ever>^ing seemed so to the eyes of a clear- 
sighted old man who was seated in the prosce- 
nium box of the gloomy opera-house yesterday. 
All the young people, however, gathered there as 
usual, and it should be remembered that in former 
times this day was the only one in the year when 
people tried to forget the kindly thoughts whkh 
we owe to Kant Yes, to Kant, and to the lonely 
debauches of the Anglo-Americans. In this 
desert where every one congregated, sad kx^ 
were seen. Political questions are doubtless seri- 
ous questions; they are often generalities. Is it 
true that questions of the inner life, of intimate 
relations, can be totally divested of importance? 
These are doubtless regrets that beget pity, re- 
grets over opera balls. 

Beskles, it is not the fTtstmcr of a ball, the 
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opera or public places of amusement that should 
be regretted, it is the prominence given to places 
of amusement, balls and the opera, that kills 
gaiety in France. What is an English dandy? 
He is a young man who has learned to do with- 
out any one; he loves dogs, horses, cocks and 
punch ; he is a being who knows only one person^ 
and that person himself; he waits until age per- 
mits him to bring forward his egotistical and her- 
mit-like ideas which have accumulated in his 
heart, but which were submerged during his 
youth. Is this what we are striving after? 

Nevertheless, those who were at the opera yes- 
terday had nothing to do but sleep or play the 
dandy; that is to say, that no women were there, 
that stupidity alone saved the jokes and spared 
them from being hissed. What miserable dom- 
inoes from a second-hand shop surrounded the 
few country people green enough to be taken 
in by them I In a word, the young people left 
to themselves, felt that customs had changed, 
that society had become sad and that they must 
find pleasure. What kind of pleasure? Lonely 
pleasure! 

What can be done! Let us speak of horses, 
of dogs and of punch, and again of punch, of 
dogs and of horses. The age when a marquis 
made trifles out of the ravelings of gold and sil- 
ver doth, when the court favorites played at cup 
and ball, was an absurd age. 3haU we regret it? 
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The time is coining when there will not be one 
woman in the assembly^ just ai there are none in 
the opera; when delightful fashion wiU forbid us 
to articulate a word, our throats being pinched 
by a stiffly stardied cravat When wc reach this 
point of perfection every one will progress; that 
is to say, when it comes to pass that men stop 
drinking and women stop yawning. However, 
one can not keep gimrd e^^ery night. 

Humanity is old, it is true, but men are young. 
In former days France decreed that free and 
untrammeled course, easy and simple, and un* 
affected and modest manners were the best and 
most salutary means of giving young people 
ideas of good society and making tnie men of 
them. Europe then copied France in this. 
Oriental cnielty! English pruder}*, Spanish 
jealousy, almost began to think we were right 
Why do we change so suddenly f The foregoing 
sentiments oflfer reflections cm an opera ball. I 
ask those who find them too long to go to the 
o|iera this evening: they will see there something 
even longer; they will see scMnething that will 
nuke them conmiunista. 

MOKOAV, M ASCII 14, ISSI. 
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A FANTASTIC BEVIE'W 

Yesterday a man was in a grievous plight; 
a man accustomed not only to regulate his ac- 
tions like a contractor's report, but also to keep 
a concise account of everything interesting said 
or done in the course of the week. It can well be 
seen that this mysterious person was none other 
than a memorandum attired in an overcoat and 
a cravat although from a distance he had the 
appearance of an individual of the human species, 
and ten or twenty steps distant you might take 
him for a pedant, or something entirely different. 

Yesterday, however, he was strangely per- 
plexed; not finding anything to put down he 
was in despair and lamented it like a blind man 
laments the loss of his stick. Affairs in Poland 
seemed doubtful to him and although he ardently 
wished for the success of their undertaking, and 
even twice was on the point of arming himself 
and taking the diligence to go to their assistance, 
he dared not feel too much elated by the good 
news received yesterday, nor believe too blindly 
in those people who repeated bad news. The 
courts instead of interesting him seemed dull and 
ner\'eless. The Belgians, although tranquil, were 
far from being happy. England kept vacil- 
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lating in her liberal ideas, and to complete 
misery^ Oh Heaven! not a revolution in Paris, 
not even a piece of news. 

It was then that this man oomprdiended what 
a dreadful chasm separated the sixth folio from 
the seventh folio of his memorandum-book; he 
will forever see this terrible hiatus that recalls the 
days of suspense and inactivity; only the Stock 
Exchange was active^ and how far off was that 
from presenting a satisfactory spectacle! In 
this perplexity he was on the point of exclaim- 
ing, like Titus : '* There is one week lost ! ** 
** \Vhat ? " exclaimed one of his good old friends 
who took his arm and hurried him along under 
the arcades of the rue de Rivoli ; '' stay, honored 
taker of notes, when you want to find out what 
is new or important, look about you here«** 

"Alas!" nplied tlie taker of notes, ** I sec 
only a wretched proclamation by the commis- 
sioner of police, a house for sale, and on the 
wall an old man witli a pipe/* 

** Do you not see this reading-room? ^ replied 
the other man. *' The table is weighed down with 
weekly newspapers, the daily readers read them 
through their different colored spectacles; on 
the tiles more gn)tes<)ue figures are represented 
than could be found <hi the table of a Hoffmann; 
and in the comer of the wall do you not see all 
those rows of advertisemetits f Oh, my friend! 
Everj^thing is represented there, not only the 
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entire part but the entire future; for example^ 
would you hear with indifference that the sun 
riaed twenty*four minutes to six this week» that 
is to say, six hours before a pretty little lady-love 
who was at the ball, two hours before the head- 
derk and an hour after the Minister of War? 

** Oh, my friend I place your nose close to these 
window-panes, if you are of like mind as those 
who pass one half of the day looking at the Seine 
flowing, and the other half before M. Chevalier's 
thermometer; if you are a true Parisian, pay 
strict attention to the story of M. Mayeux the 
hunchback." 

M. Mayeux represents a type and he is mak* 
ing idlers laugh this week ; look at his great head, 
at those unevennesses that would delight Lavater. 

You know that all the young Athenian beau- 
ties posed for the Venus of Cleom^ne, and so 
this deformed and ugly type is made up of all 
the aberrations of nature. See the eye of a toad, 
the long hands of a monkey, the weak limbs of 
an idiot, every ignoble vice, every monstrosity, 
moral or physical, and you behold Mayeux. 

He is the Diogenes of modem days, he is cor- 
ruption idealized, crouched in a comer of a wall, 
rolling on a disarranged table, one foot on the 
knees of a prostitute, the other in the gravy of a 
turkey stuffed with truffles ; he is the father of a 
family coming out of a bad place with a face 
emaciated and livid ; he is a miserable reptile, that 
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men unconsciously crush, who lives in the tmvern 
to die on the threshold. 

Do you see the pale figure of this merchant 
who is reading in the Paris news that a banker 
was drowned yesterday? 

Do you see the radiant countenance of this 
vaudeville writer who reads in a comer of the 
Le Tempi that Scribe was suffocated the other 
day at the gymnasium? This vast asMmbly of 
needy fellows swoops down like a swarm of laxy 
hornets on these swindlers whose hands are full 
of newspapers. Some one said the other day 
that Paganini played the Misanthrope on his 
violin, why not the pantomime? 

Now that everj-thing goes by steam* why do 
we not have a steam government ? There would 
be funuu^es instead of ministers, and coal in- 
stead of clerks. Alas! no more snK>ke would 
esca|)e from the cast-iron pipes than escafie e%*ery 
day fmm the powerful brains that nile us! 

At least there would be a great machine prop- 
erly oiletl, with springs, armed with pens that 
w(Hild <|uickly oner reams of stamfiefl paper, 
that wmild manufacture reports the same as a 
factor}' manufactures Hungarian leather. What 
is a minister? He is a great boiler filled with 
soap-suds in which ever)* one di|is a straw to make 
a soap bubble, but the bubble always bursts. 
Sometimes it Usts a little while and assumes a 
certain form. Thus cities, countries, men and 
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things, begin to reflect on its surface; it seems 
to be a little epitome of life, a foreshortened 
view of the ball of the world, reposing in the hand 
of Charlemagne which was as long as a king's 
foot. Oh, hope of short duration! The ball in- 
creases little by little; it becomes round, it is 
beautified by the most charming color that gives 
pleasure to man, gold, the color of the setting 
sun. (Why did they make George Dandin's 
costume this color?) But this charming color is 
frequently a sign of approaching death and the 
ball dissolves into imperceptible smoke, like these 
pretentious balls of imitation lead which it is the 
duty of a kind-hearted witness to slip artistically 
into the pistol of a poltroon, who is in honor 
bound to fight. Oh my friend, if you love news 
I can tell you something very new, something 
more or less peculiar. 

I am delighted at having heard the follow- 
ing tale from my bookseller: 

Day before yesterday I went to my sta- 
tioner's, having the harmless and not unusual 
desire of buying wafers, but they were out of 
them. Grieved at this disappointment I went to 
a second-hand shop ; the same reply. " Oh Heav- 
ens! " I cried, " I forgot to say that I lived in 
the faubourg Saint Crermain." 

" Sir," said my stationer smilingly, " neither 
I, nor the other stationers can fill the present 
great demand for wafers,' 
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" It U pUin," I remarked in s low voice, u- 
luining a capable air, " that there u some con- 
nection between the great faubourg and the 
Muscovites; notice the lack of Ilolyrood wafen. 
As for myself I can express my opinion in the 
newspaper nnoe a week, and I am determined 
to disclose this fraud next Monday." 

" \nt at all, sir," said the merchant, tmiling 
in his turn. " It is the fasliion at present in the 
faubourg Saint C>ermain to form little roses out 
of wafers by gluing them together, cutting the 
leaves so that each package makes one of tbeae 
charming trifles, one of those variegated roses, 
held together by means of a circular piece of 
cardboard." 

" Xonsensc." I said, forgetting my dignity in 
spite of myself: for a monKnt I thought that 
the stationer's sole object was to laugh at me 
and my retiuest for wafers; 1 felt like Romeo 
before tlte fiendish apothecar>'. 

" Ilut." 1 said. " how ran two merchants be in 
ooUusion f " I did not iiitriHl to be the laughing- 
stock of the place, to tlie extent of being ridiculed 
by two stationers in tlie space of half an hour. 
It was then that I tJHHight of calling on the 

countess of • . The table was stmii*n with 

packages of wafers that had been emptied pell- 
mell from a huge rup— these were red, gncn. 
jreUow and white; but no blue, for then there 
would hare been dangvr of making « trwolared 
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trifle. The young countess, seated by her 
mother's side, was making beautiful flowers, and 
plunging her white hand into the many-colored 
basket On the golden chandeliers I saw some 
already finished. ""Grod knows," I exclaimed, 
** this is why no more of those nonsensical things 
are to be found in the stores. How is it that 
these trifles are all the rage? Must we in this 
day go back to the dull inactivity of the age in 
which it was fashionable to make trifles of gold 
and silver thread unraveled from doth? Or at 
all events, if we must have these trifles made of 
wafers, must they be glued together by the fin- 
gers of a marquis? ** 

What I say here. Oh my friend, is strictly 
true and historic There is not a parlor in the 
great fauboiu-g to-day, the seventh of March, 
in which these trifies are not made. 

How absurd is this unraveling of gold and 
silver threads! and so when Europe is aroused, 
when Paris is in uproar, when property is unset- 
tled, when divine right totters, when people lose 
their sparkle because they become too sensible, 
when nothing is stable, when nothing in the world 
is certain, when everything is questioned, laws, 
customs, riches and fame, an entire neighbor- 
hood persists in imraveling gold and silver 
threads. That is, so to say, an amusement duller 
and better suited to the age of powdered wigs. 
Ah! when shall we, like the Poles, see our women 
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carrying swonb at their belts, going to the boa- 
pitaU, dressing the wounds which cover us. 
That indeed will be different! Then they will 
unravel threads as Itefore. but it will be to make 
lint to stop the blood that flows from the large 
wounds. 
MoKOAv, Mamm 7, I8SI. 
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FANTAimc tirnnr 

It was last Tliiir»day. in mid I^nt. when M. 
Cagnard, the nimt illustrious Quaker of this age, 
was put to tin- greatest confusion. 

He was wated at his dining>n>om table, his 
wife opjKMiite bini, holding his bead in bis liantls. 
like .Aganienuion wIk-u ttc ctHuleiiUKtl bis daugh- 
ter; iH-ar biiii were two note*, carefully ffildcd. 
that bix pretentious iHitk-r liad ju<it laid <k>wn. 
smiliiiK faintly. He read tlM-m one after the 
otluT, •iigliiiig SI )k- rxelaiined: " Alas! what sliall 
I dof Hen- is a iK>tc fmm the guard and an 
invitation to dine. Uith for t«»-day. Alas! 

" if I go to tlic dinner, every our in the neigh- 
borhooil will certainly say I am a liad citizen. 
Well, the ciNintn.' is iti danger. How unfor- 
tunate! How ran I prevent my srrgeant-major, 
who is also my apothecary, from spreading 
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abroad reports injurious to my family and my- 
self. If I go to my military post, the coimselor 
will sip his perfumed tea without me, efferves- 
cing wine will be drunk in my absence, and I shall 
not be able to lean my elbows on Walter Puck's 
sumptuous table. Oh private counselor, it 
will be impossible for me to make thee merry 
by my jokes, and to extend my glass to show 
my gaiety." 

While thus speaking, he opened a door and 
held up a blue coat trimmed with red epaulettes 
and an apple-green coat decorated with fashion- 
able silver buttons. He hesitated a long time, 
looked thrice at his watch, as often at the win- 
dow, then with a deep sigh he put on one sleeve 
of the blue coat. 

In his despair, he failed to imitate the cele- 
brated mathematician who, through contemplat- 
ing heavenly matters, forgot everything here be- 
low. On one occasion this great man removed 
his clothing in order to array himself comfort- 
ably to dine in the city, became oblivious of the 
world while making his toilet, and, having no 
idea why he had taken off his clothing, ended 
by thinking he would go to bed. 

" No," exclaimed M. Cagnard suddenly, at 
the same time with one hand thrusting his patri- 
otic costume into its wooden prison ; then wound 
tij^tly around his legs the strings of his half- 
dosed trousers, and bounded out of the house 
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with a light and finn step, hit kgt Iddung out 
the festive tails of his new coat 

M. Cagnard lives in the Marais: he was obliged 
to go back of the place Beauveau, to rue des 
Saussaies for his dinner* and he tripped along on 
his tiptoes, resoh'ing not to take a carriage. 

In rue Saint Antoine he met a formidable 
group of rowdies, twelve or thirteen years of 
age, twenty of whom had es|)oused the cause of 
the Duke of Reichstadt, and so they broke the 
oonfectioner*s windows and the orange vender*s 
lamps. M. Cagnard saw the danger that threat- 
ened him; in vain he tried to esca|)e by carefully 
secreting himself under the drain-pipe of the 
roof; they accosted him furiously, and com* 
manded him to cr\% " Fkr Sap(Aton 11/* Who- 
ever is slightly acquaintetl with our man can 
readily imagine the necessar}* swiftness with 
which he uttered the most dreadful exclamations 
when he found himself capturrtl in this way. 

" In fact,** said he. ** these ycMmg people arc 
going down me Saint Antoine; if I can man- 
age to walk in their midst without being splashed* 
there will be plenty of lime to retrace my steps.** 

At this moment two firemen, who were return- 
ing from extinguishing a fire in a chimney, were 
dragging an engine rmmd the street comer. 
They seemed to be well-meaning firemen and 
friends of public cnrder, for, on seeing the mob 
of excited rowdies directed toward them* they 
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stopped, and, having turned their infernal en- 
gine with truly wonderful skill, they completely 
routed the battalion that advanced. The stream 
of water which struck the faces of the disturbers 
of the peace reduced them to a most sorry plight. 
As for M. Cagnard, anxious to preserve the 
pristine glory of his best coat, he wore himself 
out in vain efforts to find shelter in a shop, when 
one of the conquerors seized him rudely by his 
freshly pleated shirt f rilL 

" Gentlemen," said he, " I am an old man ; the 
rowdies which surrounded me did not know me; 
let me go dine at the coimselor's; I am of no 



use.'' 



On the testimony of a trader in Amadou, who 
was passing, they restored him his liberty. Like 
L^or's lover, he glided over the ground with 
the rapidity of a bird; even now the Hotel de 
ViDe, the rue Saint Martin and the Fountain of 
the Innocents were left behind him like a dream. 

Alas! in faubourg Saint Honore he encount- 
ered a group of workmen, who, being out of work 
and having been rudely dismissed by printers 
who had failed, had this very morning sworn 
fidelity to Henry V. ; they swayed from one side 
of the street to the other, urging each other on, 
and prevented the passing of cabs, in order to 
be avenged. 

Another cry, full of condescension, escaped at 
tiie same moment from our traveler. To con- 
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form to every drcimtftance, and never to antag- 
onize any one, was with him a settled principle* 
but twelve national guards who were going to a 
baU given for the benefit of the |)oor, having 
descended at this juncture, one of tlR*ni advanced 
and politely convinced these |MM)r people that 
they did not know what they were alxiut, tliat it 
was not proper to cry out so loud, and handed 
them forty cents* 

Forty cents!" cried one of the leaders; 

what do you take us fori ** 

** What is the matter f " replied the guard. 
Forty cents! ** crie<l one of the leaders. 
*' Make it sixtv cents and say no more atxnit 
if 

Just as e%'ery mie withdrew peaceably down 
the rue de rArbresec, the s|N)kesnian, |ierreiving 
M. Cagnanl* asked in tnw breath: ** Why are 
you making such a fuss, siirf WIm) are ycMif ** 

" Sirs/' said lie. ** I have no strt-ngth to assist 
you, I am so weak from the night 5i|K*rit at my 
military post; do ycni think I shall hurt you! 
The workmen wIm) surprise nie ran not say that 
I am their ec|ual; I am of no hm*. lx*t me go 
to dine at the counselor*>i, niv ties Sau'isaies.** 

The guanl smiletl and. like a sharp amm* dis* 
charged from a huge Imiw, once nH>re cnir man 
fled precipitately, passing cIomt to tlie shops, his 
watcfa-cfaarms resounding at each step. 

And so he arrived safelv as far as the fau* 
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bourg Saint Honore. His heart still full of mis- 
givings, he pictured himself in the large dining- 
room of count Walter Puck, his servants in 
their best uniforms, and pyramids of rum cus- 
tard trembling in the silver-plated dishes, the 
wine sparkling in the glasses and the charming 
countess extending her white hand to offer him 
a pheasant's wing. 

Preoccupied with these thoughts, he took rapid 
strides into the midst of the crowd. Oh heavens I 
he found himself in the center of a group of 
students belonging to M. Ducaurroy's class, 
who had promised to meet, at half after five, at 
the office of the Minister of Marine. They were 
determined and many in number. M. Cagnard 
beard speeches that froze the marrow in his 
bcmes down to his toes. " Who," cried he at last, 
"will they spare?" They say nothing. He 
hazards this remark: '' Vive la Republique! " 

Just at this moment a plain soldier seized him 
by the festive tails of his apple-green coat, like 
a bird by the tail. He turned around, and saw 
the heads of the horses of a detachment of the 
national guard. 

"Alas!" said he, "I am a peaceful citizen 
who does not intend to harm any one. Ask these 
gentlemen if they know me." 

The students say that they do not consider 
him one of them ; thus taken aback a third time, 
what trouble he took to clear himself from every 
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one, what tonnentA be underHcnt to prove that 
he was of uo use. nut evui worth oouspiring 
against 1 

111 this sorry plight, he thought of his blue 
coat with rttl epaulettes, that he had thrust back 
into its wooden prison ; he thought tliat be would 
have done better, oh, a thousand times better 
and wiser, if he had carefully put on the second 
sleeve instead of taking off the first I 

Xei'erthelesa, being unknown to any one, and 
being disowned by ever}' one as on the two pre- 
vious occasioiu. he soon obtained permission to 
resume his eager flight toward the spacious 
dining-nwm and well-corked wines of the 
counselor. 

" Oh (lod! " he cried, at the moment be wiped 
his buckled shoes on the door-mat and placed hia 
dressed kid glove on the liell-cord. " Oh Godl 
happy in this time of trouble and confusion is 
he who takes neither part and wlio can manage 
so skilfully to be unclaimed by cvrr>' i>ne, like I 
have done! I am not e\'cn a a>mniunist Happy 
is lie who can slide along like a bad ci>in thrown 
Mttic by ever\' one. wh«> takes no place in any 
money pile." 

This reflection brought to his mind a little an- 
ecdote that lie thought he would tell at deasert 
to the gracious counselor, the much esteemed 
count Walter Puck. Then, when he leaned hit 
two dbowi en the table to a facetious maoner. 
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he would raise his half -empty glass, wink his 
eye, and say: 

I remember in my Italian travels meeting a 
man from Turin, a good muleteer, to whom I 
gave a fee of thirty cents; one year later, while 
walking in Naples, I saw the same muleteer com- 
ing toward me, though I scarcely recognized 
him. " Oh, sir," said this good man to me, " how 
much I thank you!" "Why?" I said. "Do 
you remember, sir, that in Turin, a year ago, you 
gave me a fee of thirty cents?" "Yes; what 
then? " " It was not good, sir; and by possess- 
ing this coin I have been able to travel all over 
Italy, drinking gratis in every tavern." " How 
IS that? " " I paid with this coin, and when told 
that it was false replied that I had no other; 
the tavern-keeper turned me out, abusing me 
roundly. You see, then, sir, that this coin has 
been worth a hundred crowns to me, and that 
it is proper for me to thank you." 

March 14, 1831. 

VII 

MEMORIES OF CASANOVA 

Have you ever stopped in rainy weather to 
kx>k at a cab-horse when, in spite of the fury 
of the winds, this pitiful, resigned creature waits 
patiently at the door of a house? A blow from 
the whip of his master is the one thing that can 
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induce him to start on his jog-trot ; until be feels 
that blow be stands perfectly stiU. His head 
bent down, be sadly submits to the pelting of the 
rain that drops from the eaves; perhaps at that 
sight you can not help recalling the fine race- 
horse with Rcry eye, which can not be held back 
and which poises on his nimble feet like a reed, 
even on the straw of his stall. Are these two the 
same species of animal? Though they have the 
same muscles, diflferent blood stirs within them. 

One resembles a monk who suffers and groans 
in silence for forty years <m the same stone, which 
is his tombstone ; the other resembles the adven- 
turer, the fighter who wears mustache and sword, 
who commits his life to diance as he dtie* hia 
tuft of feathers to the wind. Which of the two 
is right? No one can decide. Whyf 

Each one represents a type, an enormous clasa 
of individuals of the human species: the first, 
of a timid tuiture. afraid nf his surrmmdings, 
allows his oars to rest on the sea nf this hfe; the 
second, on the contrant*. works them with a bold 
arm, cleaving the waves; often, however, neglect- 
ing the rudder as he watches the saib fill at the 
breath of the pmpitiiHis breezes. From one come 
wise men. lawyers, writers, priests, housewtres; 
fnan the other, mediocre poets, srJdters, rou^ 
adventurers, great artists. I^t us gi\'e an ex- 
ample; 

Jacques Casanova, a Venetian, lived in Europe 
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in tbe eighteenth century. Dr. Gall found on 
his skull some of the unevenness that distin- 
guished the brain of the emperor. Activity, 
vigor, invention, and intrepidity were his chief 
duuracteristics. He not only never hesitated, but 
never dreamed he could hesitate. Unhappily 
too lowly bom, he struggled with f ortime in too 
limited a sphere, and so he was never anything 
more than a man in private life. The lack of one 
quality was perhaps the sole cause of this steadi- 
ness of purpose. At one time without renown, 
DOW an officer, to-morrow a seminarist, next day 
a violin-player, what would he have become if he 
had been able to resist his caprices? Neverthe- 
less, he may be considered the first of adven- 
turers. 

To analyze this book would be to analyze his 
life, and it escapes from the scalpel. With no 
reason, little religion, and less conscience; de- 
lij^ting in duping fools; deceiving women in 
good faith; a little too happy at the gaming- 
table ; telling a story wonderfully well ; parading 
his caprices and follies everywhere, but always 
returning to his dear Venice. There, running 
after masked girls; here, walking gravely as a 
perfiuned abbot in the pope's garden; rhyming 
for a beautiful marquise, fighting for a dancing 
girl, he was a terrible musketeer (he was nearly 
six feet tall) ; a generous and honest lord, not- 
withstanding all this. Those who admire Ben- 
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venuto Cellini will be much plcawd with lu* 
book; they liave this in common that they both 
write the most extraordinary tales, with this dif- 
ference, that Cellini lies most of the time and 
that Casanova lies so seldom that CelUni speaks 
erU of him. 

All those who have read it are of the same 
opinion: that it has produced an indelible im* 
pression on them notwithstanding that the celeb* 
rities of the day ignore its influence on them- 
•elves. 

It is not that one finds in the world powdered 
dignitaries who, on the mention of Casanora's 
name, shnig their shoulders, as if to signify: 
" Bahl A nun of no account! " I would not 
advise even those who have taste for German 
scntimenlalum to open his book: he it a man 
fnMn the south. I^ve, this plant of the sun. 
diflfera acronling to the obliquity of its rays, and 
assumes a strange aspect in Uk heart of our 
adventurer. 

" As yiiu know that I have a friendly feeling 
for riNi." he said to Ilenriette, "you must also 
kiKiw that it is mit poasilile for me to leave you 
alone, withrMit money, in the midst of a city 
where you can not even make \'our9elf felt. I 
do not know what kind of friendship the good 
Dian who accompanies you has for you. but I do 
know that if he can leave ^^-ou. hia fricnddiip 
ia of a different nature from mine. For I fed 
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obliged to tell you that it is not easy for me to 
please you by leaving you thus, and it is impos- 
sible for me to follow your wishes if I go to 
Parma; for I love you so much, that you must 
promise to be mine or I shall remain behind. 
Then you will go to Parma with the captain 
alone; for I feel that if I accompany you far- 
ther, I should become the most unhappy of men 
if I were to see you with another lover, or a 
husband, or in the bosom of your family; if, in 
fact, I could not see you and live with you. For- 
get me — ^two words easy to pronounce — ^but know 
well, beautiful Henriette, I judge Frenchmen 
and Italians by myself ; they have not the strange 
power of f orgetf ulness. Have the goodness to 
give me your answer now, and tell me if I shall 
accompany you home, or if I must remain here — 
say yes or no. If I remain behind, all is over. 
I shall leave to-morrow for Naples, and I am 
sure I can cure myself of the passion you have 
inspired." 

What would this good Werther say to such a 
furious declaration? I have heard it remarked 
that he alone knew the true passion. What is 
it? An unruly, bad-mannered, unrefined pas- 
sion? Yes, and unabashed; it is more than an 
Italian passion and a Spanish furor. But it is 
certain that it is no bread-and-butter affair, and 
that it would be very difficult for Charlotte to 
caU herself Donna Lolotta. 
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Thow who u<e fri^tened at this may as wdl 
Bbut the book, for it is all in this ityle. You 
•ee bow be defines lore; shall I tell you bow he 
defines hate! 

His vaUt de chambre, the foolish Ptcard, im- 
agined that he would go to Corfu to serve one 
of the de la Rochefoucauld princes. Casanora 
was told about it, and he laughed. " Did he 
speak of his family f " 

" Much of bis mother, whom he lored ten- 
derly; she is from Pletsis." 

" I f she is yet alive, she would be about a faun* 
dred and fifty years old." 

" How absurd I " 

" Yes, madame, for she was married in the 
time of Marie de MMicis. Does be know what 
device his eoat-of-arms bears? " 

They leave the table, and now the pretended 
prince is announced; be enters, and Madame 
Sagrsde hastens to say to him: " My prince, here 
in M. Casaiinvs. who san ymi do not know \*nur 
r(iat-of-armii." At these wonU, be (rssanora) 
laughingly advanml towan) nir, callnl me a 
cowanl, ami gave me a sbnvc that nonplused 
me. I gained the door, stepping slowly, taking 
care to get my hat and cane. 

I left the house and lay in wait for him on 
the esplanade. As soon as he appeared I rao 
to meet him and struck him hard as though I 
would kill him with ooe heavy blow. In recaQ- 
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ing he got between two walls, where, to avoid 
being knocked down, he was obUged to draw his 
sword; the coward was taken off his guard and 
I left him stretched out on the pavement welter- 
ing in his blood. A crowd of spectators sur- 
rounded me, and I passed through them to the 
caf6 where I took a glass of lemonade without 
sugar to enable me to swallow the bitter saliva 
which my anger had caused. In less than no 
time I found myself surrounded by the young 
officers of the garrison who all called out at once 
that I should have finished him. Finally, they 
annoyed me, because if I had not killed him, it 
was not my fault. 

Almost an entire volume could be devoted to 
the account of how this extraordinary man evaded 
the famous prison of Plombs in Venice, which 
is of unparalleled interest, and of which it is im- 
possible to give an idea. His stay in Paris, 
where he introduced the lottery and two or three 
exceedingly Venetian love affairs, besides venge- 
ance even more Venetian, furnishes material for 
diarming chapters. 

Some time ago M. Aubry de Vitry abridged 
his memoirs considerably by cutting short every 
tale, and striking out many technical words : 

The Latin of his verses is very bad 

Bot the French lecturer must be respected. 

And how is this? The wise legislator of Par- 
nassus should explain it. This great prudery of 
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tjts and ears under the circumlocution of bypoe- 
risy, nevertheless carries the thought to the soul, 
and may be explained some day. This has not 
been done; for if the mind divines the word, is 
the voice afraid to utter it? 

The new edition to which we now refer has 
brought out (as far as possible) the freshness and 
naivete of these memoirs, almost worthv of the 
great age. We wish those who blush when read* 
ing them to remember Louis XIV. and Ixjuim 
XV., both of whom were at times dignified* 

Maboi to, issi. 

VIII 

PAKTASTIC aKVIEW 

'' Ams we coming to the end? ** said the man 
with the green coat. 

*' We are ready/* replied the bookseller, as be 
jumped on the esplanaile: he immediately took 
off his hat and locked about him with a satisfied 
air. 

"How beautiful is Notre Dame!" said the 
shivering man in the cloak, who in his role of 
a romanticurt felt obliged t<i walk the length of 
the balustrade admiring the pillars and noUctng 
the ogives. 'Ah! weU!" he added. " let us 
commence. 

The bookseller drew from his large, empty 
pockets near-sighted glasses and placed them oo 
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his companion's shoulder, then turned them to 
the right and focused them on what he was try- 
ing to see. 

" I think, my dear editor," replied the other 
anxiously, "'that we shall never come to the end 
of our undertaking. To publish something at 
this time when all Europe is foolish enough to be 
occupied with politics I Nobody reads now, my 
dear editor and bookseller I Nothing but news- 
papers are read. It is in vain that we have made 
herculean efforts to climb to the top of this cath- 
edral, and that provided with a glass you think 
you have found the moment when there is the least 
movement in the city, so as to bring my essays 
favorably before the public I See what a bustle 
there is around here I Alas I Was it necessary 
for me to have reluctantly withdrawn in 1881? 
If it had not been for that, Oh, my dear editor I 
I would never have been inspired in 1884." 

"Instead of lamenting," rephed the book- 
seller, '' suppose for a change you use this other 
glass. If the city of Paris is quiet for a quarter 
of an hour, if there is no news even for a moment, 
if I see two idlers walking with crossed arms, it 
is aU up. Oh, my dear author! I shall circulate 
your essays. You must imagine that those of 
my colleagues who are not at Saint P61agie are 
by the brook at Saint Cloud. We must have 
lomething to live on, even if we die in harness." 

'"Great heavens I" cried the poet, who had 
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just returned. '' My breast swells as I look at 
the scene! What a panonuna unrolls at my feet I 
How beautiful thou art. Oh, my dear city! what 
magnificent views are seen from thy heights* 
thy bridges, thy palaces. Oh, Paris, thou whose 
walls have been built by the fairies in the most 
beautiful valley in the most favored country of 
Europe! How has the enclosure, formerly de- 
voted to pleasure and to all the rejoicings of 
peace, become the hotbed of every passion f Alas I 
in the olden days, when a carriage drawn by 
eight horses passed over the Pont Royal, it at- 
tracted e\'ery one*s attention, and created as 
much comment as the passing of the king on his 
way to mass. When an abbot wrote a sonnet aU 
the salons talked about it for two weeks; it was 
in those days that happy idlers filled the prom- 
emules! To-ilay tlie king rides in a hackney 
cab, and twelve volumes in octavo H-ould not 
attract as mudi attention as three [K*ople did in 
those days! ** 

** It seems to me/' said the bookjieller, " that 
I see nothing, and tliat we can not circulate your 
essays." 

"Oh, heavens!" replieil the author, **do you 
not see this endless cniwd [Musing along the 
rue de Coq? They are going to attack the 
I^iuvre. Oh, unhappy countr}'!** 

" My dear author, these people are looking at 
the caricatures of ^lartinet.** 
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'* Idle fellows I '* cried the man in the doak. 
" Is it possible? But, alas 1 1 am mistaken, they 
are looking at a political caricature which repre- 
sents the last king holding a petty monk in his 
hands, or the defunct minister caricatured on the 
boards. Oh, France I dost thou always ridicule 
tiiose who govern thee, like a jovial invalid who 
lau£^ at the doctor who tries to kill him? The 
latter puts you on a diet, the former recommends 
dissolvants; they both probe the wound, examin- 
ing it at the risk of enlarging it; and they are 
obliged to fill it with salve. Poor charlatans! in 
vain they reduce the athlete to the bed of suffer- 
ing; they bind and strap his vigorous limbs, and 
exhaust him, the invincible wrestler, whose 
strength feeds on himself, whose blood will choke 
him if he is forbidden to descend into the arena 
and exercise his muscles, strengthened with the 
dust of Olympus," 

" My dear," said the bookseller, " surely this 
is a quiet moment; your essay could not be cir- 
culated at a more propitious time." 

"Oh, imprudent editor! do you not see this 
crowded place on the left bank of the stream? 
The people are yelling, moving about, and vot- 
ing; they pass resolutions and gesticulate! It is 
a noisy meeting." 

"Well," replied the bookseller, "these, my 
dear author, are representatives of France." 

" Forsooth! I am of the same opinion as the 
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clever nun who, at a dinner the other day, pre- 
tended that sentences are divided just as cotton 
is separated in spinning. See what interminabk 
skeins this one tries to unraveL What color is his 
robe? it is neither white nor red, it is rose^color. 
It is impossible to drown this man* for he swims 
under water. But their dumsy eloquence halts 
and meanders around the subject What are 
they saying?'* 

" You will know by reading the newspapers.** 

'' I see within the ancient enclosure of the 
palace of the Conde*s a second hall used for mak* 
ing speeches. What majestic gravity I Formerly 
it was filled with men whose heads diook from 
age, is it the young people's turn nowt ** 

^ My dear author, do not be frightened by all 
this. If you will belie\'e what I tell you we shaD 
lose nothing by circulating ytnir essajrs.** 

" What is this. Oh, my friend f* interrupted 
the author. '' Now I have just seen a veritable 
assembly of fools through my glasses. Their 
lMX)ks throw me into a fe^^er and their contortions 
give me vertigo. They are assembled again near 
the Boulevard de Gand. Oh. heavens! to found 
a rrligiofi is it necessar>' to wear light blue and 
to let one's hair grow like Paganini's. Why 
shcmid Jesus Christ copy Charles X.f What 
reason had they to dismiss the king, if he has 
not published decrcesf Is it he who is respoo- 
sible and not his ministers? Believe me, gentle* 
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men of the commune, we must have a representa- 
tive God. You are mistaken; you are bom some 
two thousand years too late. The human race is 
like women, they are devoted when twelve and 
sixteen years of age. Europe has attended mass 
in its childhood; perhaps the good old days will 
return for the monks; let us be patient while 
they go through their meaningless routine." 

** My friend," said the bookseller, " while you 
have been philosophizing, everything about us 
has vanished. Here we are alone high up in the 
air. Paris is asleep; the Seine wears a brilliant 
necklace of lights. Let us wait no longer to- 
night, but publish your essays at once." 

"Peace," replied the poet; "do you not see 
the points of many bayonets shining in the dim 
moonlight? Surely this is a revolution taking 
place on the Ferraille quay I " 

" These are national guards." 

** Oh, soldiers I " cried the other, forgetting the 
conventionalities in a moment of exaltation, '^ it 
will be a great thing to see your tricolor columns 
at the frontier; but it is sad to wound the dogs 
at the door of the Tuileries. Tell us why you 
are assembled. Do not be deceived? 

** Return in peace, the rebels have written to 
the commissioner of police that their insurrec- 
ticm has been postponed until the eighth; return 
in peace, and may you not find Emane at the 
feet of your daughter, and Don Carlos in your 
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dowtl Alas! the real danger a nattonal guard 
runs is not found at the place where he is, but 
the place where he is not'* 

The bookseller* becoming impatient, suddenly 
raised the reams of damp and soiled paper that 
lay at his feet, and, Oh, unfortunate poet, filled 
with the hope of having the wherewith to dine 
on the morrow, he published thy essays. 

Just then some idlers who were regarding 
themselves in the mirrors of the gallery d*Or- 
leans, saw in the rear of a showcase window in 
a bookseller's shop, a yellow pamphlet that is a 
fixture there for all eternity. 

Maboi si, issi. 



IX 

FANTASTIC 1EVI£W 

Yestfjuiav Pantagruel lifted the stone from 
his tomb, and escaped from his grave. A cry of 
horn)r went up throughout France and followed 
in his wake; his head, which was shaven, like the 
dome of the Pantheon, gaily si%'ung between the 
tops of tlie poplar trees. One of the columns 
of tlie lifiurse that he picked up in passing was as 
pliable in hU hand as a light bamboo rod fashioned 
by a skilful turner; two steamboats served 
him for shoes; and like the fashionables of the 
day, he wore only one goU watch-chain, from 
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wbidi dangled a cannon from Les Invalides. 
Using the two towers of Notre Dame for an 
opera-glass, he put on his head his policeman's 
cap, cut after the pattern of the Pyramids ; and 
his bulky form swayed to and fro in his doublet, 
cut after the old style, as he walked with a digni- 
fied air toward the Bois de Boulogne. When 
an ^gant carriage drew his attention he took 
it in the palms of his hands, examined it, and 
then set it down carefully in the sand without 
harming any one. Cavaliers and pedestrians 
also claimed his attention; and when he saw one 
who wore a romantic beard, a pansy-colored coat, 
and a green satin vest, he thought him so droll 
that he put him in his pocket. 

He considered Paris beautiful; seated on the 
Arc de TEtoile, regardless of the workman who 
had worked there since the days of the statesman 
Martignac, and adding a mouthpiece to the 
column of Austerlitz, which served him wonder- 
fully well as a pipe, he began to fill the pedestal 
with tobacco, and to emit pufi^s of smoke that 
brought the firemen. On every side he saw little 
ants suffocating and moving about between 
his legs; as he was heedless by nature and dis- 
dainful by right of birth, he stretched forth his 
limbs over the neighboring hills, resting one on 
the lantern of Diogenes and the other on the 
bell-tower of Vaugirardy crossed his arms, and 
slept royally. 
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There is a verj' clever caricature, drawn in 
pencil, but not si^ied, representing him thus.^ 
From tlie time that Micnniiegas Gulliver seated 
himself luxuriously by the flowery bank of the 
SeiiR% all the loungers of Paris liave congregated 
there, that is to say* all Parisians, not coiuiting 
strangers. Astronomers nuule a balloon and, 
rising above him, supplied him with a compass 
and India ink; the engineers who spent ahnost 
three hours working like slaves to reach his gar- 
tcr, cnniched behiw his knees, pitilessly holding 
their jxiint of ol>sc*r\'ation. Every one of his 
luurs IS attaclie<l to a [Mist by innumerable work- 
men. On ever\' side pulleys are placed, working 
capstans and pushing levers; from the right and 
left conu* iiunicnHis InkIIcs of soldier-citixens and 
citizen-sohlieni. Tlie countrj* is in danger! Om- 
nibuses, wagvHiettes, gtindolas, are all mixed up 
togethcT; officers, drum-majors, pedants, and lit- 
tle girls. 

Tlie countr)' is in danger! this is tlie cr}* of all 
those wIki have given way to their femrt. But 
eren the s(*archers for curiosities, tlie readers 
of hieroglyphics, the compilers of ruins, the 
polishers of moneys, and tlie collectors of medab 
are pouncing upon their valuable prey, like 
shrewd foxes. 

All these [leople on horseback ride on the noae 

•Tbu evicAUare was made bj the Daks of Orittaib 
4icw verr wcU. 
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of the sleeper, cling to his eyebrows, and, like 
a new Christopher Columbus, travel alone to the 
undiscovered region of his neck. A zealous 
dauber writes on the piping of his trousers the 
justification under pain of forfeit ... his 
watch, falling from his pocket, is placed in a 
dust-cart, drawn by four stalwart horses; twelve 
strong porters have succeeded in lifting his visit- 
ing-card from the ground; in his pocket is en- 
sccmced a missionary engaged in improvising a 
sermon there. Silence! Pantagruel awakens. 

In tmning over he crushed twelve thousand 
men; three hundred of them he threw into the 
air, most of whom fell in the Seine and were 
saved by swimming. The thermometer reg- 
istered five degrees. " What is this, anyhow? '* 
said he. 

But at this moment he saw advancing toward 
him an alarming pedantic deputation clad in 
black. The brigade, wearing wigs, wended its 
way to one of the mountains, like a band of 
rescuers from the Capitol, and from there spoke 
to him as follows: " Young stranger," said the 
orator, " like M. Cagnard (for you seem to me 
young and very much of a stranger) we are just 
now in great difficulty; we come to ask you to 
be our king and to rule us, and we fear you vrill 
not accept." 

Pantagruel took them in his hand, put them 
in his snufiT-box and said : *' My little friends, I 
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will be your king: from this muff-box tell me 
where your palace is. I ask nothing better than 
to govern you." 

" () powerful Paiitagniel! " replied the small* 
est among them, who was also the most talka- 
tivct *' we have laws« institutions, dinner-parties* 
and pensions; do not make any changes." 

Pantagniel walked down tlie Cham|>s-]^lys^ 
triumphantly escorted by the |>eople, who elung 
to the calves of his legs. " Where is the royal 
dwelling?" he began by asking. They Aowtd 
him the Tuilcries. Dut he struck his forehead 
against the dial of the chx^k. " IIo, hoi " sakl 
he; ** in tlnr days of my royal fatlKT Gargantua 
jK-ople wt-re In-tter housifl and more comfort- 
able: Ik>w can I ever enter Iktc unless I break 
o{K*n the nM)f and lie down in it as in my graTef 
(Jive nie a more comnKNiimis hcnise." 

'* We have none," said the arrhitert, and the 
deputy said, " This is ver\* large indeetl and haa 
eifcit a great deal of money." 

'* I shall rt^main in the ganlen," said Panta- 
gniel: '* or, eome, let us 5(|H*ak of Imsiness; is it 
<liiuier-tiine here? I wmdd to liegin with drink* 
iiig Munething." 

lie n!ietl tlie Com Kxdmnge for a cup, and 
gave it to a small valet \%ho |iourr<l <Hit from a 
tiny liottle a sip of extx-etlingly luul wine. 

"Ho! Imi!" said he, * U there nothing to 
drink f In the days of my royal father, things 
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were different. Hal what I for thy king, Oh, 
Fienefaiiien, a glass of detestable wine? and what 
have the dry-throated potentates of the govern- 
ment to say to this? '' 

" We have no other," said the exciseman, and 
the deputies said, '" This wine is very good and it 
is very expensive/* 

I shall remain thirsty/' said Pantagruel. 

Arc we not likely to have war? We must have 
an army here; go get me the money." 

He opened a pocket as large as the crater of 
a volcano; a small treasurer threw in a purse that 
passed through a hole into his boot. 

"Hoi hoi" said he, "do you not pay your 
king more? This is sufficient to buy half a bushel 
of policemen. Whatl was this the salary of a 
constitutional prince, in the days of my royal 
father Gargantua • • • 

"We have no more," said the contributors, 
and the deputies said, " This purse is now quite 
well-filled and has cost a great deal." 

" I shall then put my hands in my pockets 
instead of my money," said Pantagruel, " be- 
cause I am your ruler, I shall rest as Saint Louis 
did under his oak-tree. Let them complain, let 
them draw up papers, let them petition: it is 
time for me to look out for my own rights." 

" Sire," said the ministers, "here are journal- 
ists who clamor for a republic, scamps who de- 
molish diurches, Carlists who offer drink to the 
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poor, Bonapartists who cry out at the top of 
their lungs, and gangs of intriguers who scheme 
and plot." 

I^ a gallows be raised/* said Pantagruelt 

an<l let them liang.** 

*' We can not try them before we imprison 
them, and wc can not condemn them without a 
trial; we can not imprison them witlMnit a [xilice- 
man, and tlie national guard refuses to draw a 
•word/* 

" Ho! ho! •' said the king, ** is there no other 
law by whicli the factious can Ik* punisiiedf The 
press is ver}' clamonnis. Ah! what! Is the 
sovereign in the midst of his pef>ple like a swim- 
mer in the middle of a river, carried awav bv the 
waves? In tlR* days of the king, my fatlier, it 
was diflTerent. Where are the laws? ** 

** We liave no more/* said ilw lawyers, and the 
deputies said, ** These have always worked well 
and awed the judges/* 

•' Bless me/' said PantagnieK ''no wine! no 
money! no laws! I shall mintiiiut* to sleep/' 

** Sire/* said the ministers, ** wr can iK»t get 
along without you; mir han<ls tremble c*\'er>' time 
we sign our names; it causers us tlie greatest 
anxiety to appoint an under-slR^riflT: tlie princi* 
pie of non-intervention makes us hydropliobiac 
You can not sleep/' 

" Ho! Iio! * said tlir king, '' my father Gar- 
gantua did nothing else. Of what good art the 
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ministers? Let us appoint four times as 
many/' 

" We have no more," said the clerks, and the 
deputies said, " Those we already have are very 
obstinate, and have forced us to protest their 
doings." 

" Sirs," said PantagrueU " I will not be king ; 
adieu, step out of my tobacco-box and leave me 
in peace." 

March £S, ISSl. 



FANTASTIC REVIEW 

A PIOUS old woman fasted on Gkxxi Friday 
until one o'clock in the afternoon, then she took 
her beads and reverently opened her eucholog5\ 

A young exquisite had amply satisfied his 
gluttonous appetite by partaking of a ham which 
ought scarcely to have been eaten in Lent; he 
had foiu* horses to draw his barouche and his 
coachman had a good job of it. 

A needy student had rented a poor horse which 
had been kept in an ice-cold stable, rented by 
a poor man. The student had, alas I carefully 
brushed his last old-fashioned coat, and thought : 
" It is to be hoped my horse will not become 
unmanageable, for if he does I shall surely be 
thrown." A middle-class man smilingly 
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his rooe<olor umbrella and held with his hand 
his little scm who was dressed as a national 
guard; then he hung a>nielian charms from his 
watch-chain and said to his wife, '' Let us go 
to Longchamps.*' So by a strange coincidence 
these four individuals were passing along the 
same street, which was near the Assimiption or 
any other parish that you choose to picture to 
yourself. The face of tlw picnis woman ex- 
pressed contentment and sat isf act ion, site bent 
her eyes to the earth, cnwwc^d her thumlis, and her 
double chin rounded jovially while she imagined 
that her empty siomach was agreeable to the 
Ix>rd. The ex(iuisite youth ha<l a Ryronian air 
of a blase man; his whip whistled on the plump 
rump of his delicately formed mare; he settled 
his head down ufMm his cravat while he thought 
of his debts. 

The poor but happy student held fast and 
invoketl Saint Ponunrau ; his horse lost his right 
shoe. The go^Ml middli*H*lass man Ununled idong 
the side of i\w stnrt, the littlr Uiy ate a cake* 
and tnitted along snK*art*d ull ovrr with candy; 
after walking for some minutc*s thr picnu woman 
reached tlie diun^h and tlie three others the 
Champs- Rlysecs. 

The chun*h was quiet and somber; the strain 
of a hymn was iR^ard, sung in a melandnily style. 
The cane of tiie lieadle alone was lieard in the 
midst of the silence, and in this unfrequented 
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j^aoe tills difiappointed beadle held a purse, in 
tiie deptlis of which shone one cent. The cure 
had taken his stand in the faint light beside an 
aicfa and was waiting for the faithful to kiss the 
image of Christ; but public indifference, more 
terrible than the springs of the pneumatic ma- 
efaine, the indifference which calls forth the 
lamentations of the Avenis, had left the sacred 
plate empty. ** Alas! " murmured the good old 
lady as she sank upon her knees. 

In the Champs-l^lysees a cutting wind was 
blowing. A few grisettes wrapped in their pe- 
liases were walking quite imperturbably along a 
tide-path ; two family carriages were closing cur- 
tains and those Britons in a big dilapidated 
landau were sucking away at their canes. '' The 
deuce,'' says the dandy. " Heavens 1 " exclaims 
tiie poor student. "Oh! Oh!** cries the bour- 
gecns. 

The prayer of the worshiper was soon said, 
no one was there to watch her, and what use for 
her to stay longer? With a kind of fury she 
dipped her dry and wrinkled hand in the holy 
water, touching the bottom of the basin, crossed 
herself and muttered, " Hardly worth while to 
fast a whole morning! " Resuming her slow 
little measured pace, she called her maid. 

The dandy gave his ill-humor no room upon 
his neatly shaven and freshly powdered face; he 
strained the floating reins against the foaming 
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bit of his steeds, and, tracing a rosette od the 
sand, trotted ofT for his splendid mansion* 

The luckless disciple of Cujas pressed spur- 
less heels to the emaciated flanks of his mountt 
and the nag, with a restive kick, bespattered him- 
self Hnth mud. After a short quarter hour, the 
animal calmed down and tlie laughing public 
forgot the cavalier. But what depth of sadness! 

Tlie middle-class man placed his tobacco* 
stained handkerchief on his waterproof hat, to 
protect it from the rain; the little boy began 
to cry. 

And so diance willed it that these three per- 
sons passed again down the same street, but with 
difTerent expressions on their faces. 

The pious woman was picturing to herself* 
in the most brilliant colors, the age which might 
well be called the Restoration. Slie imagined 
that she heard joyous rows of monks and hosts 
of deacons singing, secret confe^ionals could be 
seen in the twilight of the obscure dupels; it was 
well known that the bishop in his violet-colored 
stockings was a figure in the aristocratic parlors. 
Oh. time forever g«>ne! A tear rolled down the 
cheek of the poor woman. 

There was not a thought in the stupid head 
of the phlegmatic dandy. But the poor studentt 
having no money, was forced to be philosophiealt 
and so he dreamed sadlv of the time when mar* 
quises aad beauty-spots flourished. For ten 
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minutes, the ten unhappy minutes after his de- 
parture and before he entered Longchamps, a 
ludcy thought transported him to a certain 
diapter in a book the title of which the young 
ladies did not know. He showed himself off as 
a dashing horseman, thanks to the whisky of 
the Marquise de B. Alas! he started out a great 
lord, a wandering cavalier, a knight-errant; he 
returned morose, with a cold, and a republican. 
Oh, men! you whose thoughts are more change- 
able than the wing of a beetle under the sun's 
rays ; more difficult to catch than the flow of light, 
vague as a limitless ocean, where are you going? 
Where art thou now, thou multitude, thou ardent 
and curious crowd, obstinate and empty-headed? 
What carries thee forward and backward more 
capriciously than a sea without regular tides? 
Infatuations of a day, follies believed to be 
eternal, that are inscribed on marble that all 
honored and made into monuments, a breath of 
wind overturns you. Where were you. Oh, you 
inhabitants of Paris? 

Parisians attended the review in Champs-de- 
Mars last Sunday. 

(Written Gkxxi Friday evening, as the preface 
to Twenty-fourth of February.*) 

SuMDAT, April S, 1831 (Easter Daj). 

* The Twemhf'fomrih of February is a drama and written by 
Acharias Werner^ a celebrated German. 
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XI 



FANTAanC RETIEW 



Fbom one of our most worthy cormpondents 
who 18 now in the country about four miles out of 
I'ekin, we received the following letter, that may 
interest the reader: 

PniM, Jamvasv 10» 18S1. 

I promised you, sir, an honored correspond* 
ent, an account of the city that I have just 
visited, but I shall not give it to you* because 
it is impossible for strangers to see anything of 
it but the walk, and even they are well protected* 

I am not sending you India ink or tea; I shall 
confine myself to telling you alxHit a conversa- 
tion on philosophy which I had with the oldest 
man I ever met in my life. 

He lives four miles fnmi Pekin and he is 
now my host. He passes his days seriously* 
smoking opium and drinking enormous kettles 
of tea scr\'c-tl in little cu|mi no larger than a thim* 
blc. Moreover, he is a ven* handsome and ele- 
gant man ; his luuls are eighteen inches long, and 
his mustadie is two and one half feet long. The 
only exercise he takes is glancing to the right 
or the left and smiling faintly. I need not 
tell )^ou that his eyebrows are carefully gaintcd 
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and his shoes prevent him from walking even a 
step. 

Yesterday, after having visited his gardens 
and drank a bad-tasting sirup he offered me, 
I lit a pipe and began to talk to him. He seemed 
to be greatly interested in Europe and especially 
in France and asked me how many years it 
would take to learn to read our language. 

** It takes six months in the common school 
and twelve by the Jacotot method," I replied. 

He did not speak for half an hour, then he 
assumed a very polite tone of voice and said: 
" That is altogether absurd." 

" Doubtless," said I; " but why? " 

** Because," he said, '' if a man four and a half 
years old knows as much as another of sixty, 
your city must be an immense flood of useless 
speeches; and in this flood the infallible institu- 
tions and laws must drown and perish." 

" That is true," said I ; " but you think that 
the general ignorance of a people can contribute 
to their happiness? " 

He regarded me with astonishment which pre- 
vented him from replying until after a silence 
longer than the first; then he said: " The dens- 
est stupidity is the only true source of every 
kind of happiness." 

" In a people," said I, " or in an individual? '* 

"In a people," he replied; "for a man alone, on 
the contrary, it is a source of every misfortune." 
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" Ahl well! Oh, nioiidarin! " I cried. " are you 
not of the same opinion as those who pretend that 
the entire human race is but an itidividual. or 
rather a state ? " 

" That is corretrtly expreaaed," replied Uic 
Chinanian. " Yes, and tite state is a nian: each 
individual is a limb of this man. But do you not 
see how much the different parts of our body are 
wearied and wont out with work and contril»- 
uting to the welfare of the whole btxly of which 
they are a jtartf Here the arms, here the eye*, 
there the lef^. tliere the ears. The hamuHtioua 
working together of these ntemlters results in 
tlie welfare of tl>e whole ImkIv. or rather the more 
intellifp'iit the cftniiiiiinity the more their faculties 
will devek>p. the ^preater their needs will be, the 
hanler the individual will have to work to satiafy 
tiK'm." 

" Ah! then, dear niandario, the stupidity of a 
nation pleases yim t " 

" Yer)' much." said he. 

" We arc not of this opinion," said I to him. 
" and we are ^lad to <tacrifice our |>er9onal free* 
dom for tlie liU-rty of all." 

"Tlie liberty of all! " lie replieil. "it makes 
me lau^h; that is a word, an abstrart itle*. an 
inconceivable beinfp, a fn^ssamcr thread penetrat- 
ing the atmosphere! Pshaw! " 

" Not so," said I to him. " and the seal of the 
nstioDal guard prores it to you." 
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** If I were a Frenchman," said he, " I would 
never give my consefat to it." 

You would be forced to, my friend." 
O execrable vexation!" he replied; "and 
what do the villains say, if you please, of the 
days of feudalism? They lament them as poor 
men, and why? Because they had to mount 
guard at the chateaux of the rich, catch frogs, 
and everlastingly cry qui vive! " 

" It is true," I replied ; " but let us imagine 
that to-day if the humble mount guard at the 
door of the rich, the rich moimt guard at the door 
of the poor." 

The mandarin began to laugh; his pipe went 
out* 

"O stupid stranger!" he said, "what is thy 
neighbor to thee? Ah! what! You are cured of 
the mote in your eye because the other has a 
beam in his. What do I say ? You remain satis- 
fied, thanks to the mote ! And what does it mat- 
ter to me that my neighbor writhes in fearful 
agony, if I am scratched with the prick of a 
pin? It is not because I am poor and guard the 
door of a rich man that it is tiresome for me to 
guard, it is because it is tiresome to guard a door 
and the north wind is cold, my gun is heavy, 
my wife is lonely, my child cries and my life is 
consumed and weary." The devil! I thought, 
here is a man who has read a little of Hobbes. 
"And what is society?" 
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*' In society,^ I replied, "" men unite for mutual 
protection ; it is the origin of the laws.** 

" Do the laws of your country exact this from 
e\Try one, even from philosophers? ** 

'*Alas!** said I, '*even from communists. 
Recruiting • • /* 

" I know this wonl/* replied the mandarin. 
'' It means a Ikix in which men are packed like 
raisins in a basket ; and does not spare any one, 
this net that catches fish in the fish-pond. Is the 
pike caught with the same bait as the foul toad* 
fish?" 

" CerUinly. yes/* 

" Weill bravo! *• said he. " I fancy your law 
is like an iron helmet ; every one in his turn pre- 
sents his head to have this helmet put on. This 
one finds it too small, that one is blinded by a 
head-<lres8 tliat comes down as far as his shoulder- 
bUde. He finds it t<io large, but what is the dif* 
ference? He has to put on the necessary head* 
dress; his cars dnN)p« his forehead bleeds, his brain 
shrinks. Note well that the helmet only fits one 
head, that of tlie legislator wlio has been dead for 
two or three hiindrttl vears*** 

m 

" Diaciple of Kpictinis/' said I to him, **yoo 
would be a bad deputy." 

" And women." he replied, " how would yon 
rule them?" 

•* They rule ua." 

" Alwayaf " 
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" Sometimes openly, sometimes secretly, like 
the board director." 

" Scratch your nose? " 

" No." 

"Or your chin?" 

" No, indeed." 

" This is a civilization which can lead you to 
barbarism." 

Such was my conversation with this strange 
man; I have repeated it to you, thinking that 
just now it may agreeably divert the thoughts 
of the economists. In another conversation I 
had with him some days before, he reasoned thus 
strangely on different kinds of government. 

"There are three kinds," he said: "the re- 
public, the constitutional and the despotic rule. 
Have you never reflected on the position of a 
minister under these three conditions? 

" Things in this life may be considered as a 
game of brelan or trente-et-quarante. It is the 
people who furnish the money for the stakes. 
In a despotic government the people say to the 
minister : * Here is the money with which to play ; 
do as you like with it, lose or win, we shall not 
ask you for a reckoning.* The minister plays; if 
he loses, more money is given him. If he wins, he 
is careful to return half, and the third over and 
above he spends in trifles, hospitals, bridges, 
abattoirs, statues, drains, etc., etc. 

" In a representative government people say; 
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to the minister: ' Here is a little money, do with 
it as you wish; win. If you lose, we shall call 
you to account/ 

*' In a republic the people themselves sit at 
the table and play, and most of the time they 
plunder their neighbors to gain more skill/* 

Afril II, 1831. 

XII 

FANTASTIC aEVIEW 

On a beautiful moonlight night (I have a 
weakness for the moon) when you go out with 
nothing but a cane under your arm* that is to 
say, without a bcxik or a l)ore» and you sit down 
on the bank of a river, no matter whether you 
are an Italian, or a nmianticist, is it possible 
that while gazing (I am tliinking of a scene 
something like the mouth of the Seine at Notre 
Dame dc (irace) at a sight nioHt fitted to fiU 
your mm\ with lK*auty, and c-(inM*<(uently with 
thoughts less earthly than u.sual, is it pocsible* 
I say, that wlurn following the stream against 
its current, vou never think wlience comes this 
inunense (|uaiitity of water, by wliat channels 
d(K*9 it (low, HJut spring is its sounxf • . • 
Whv does it &tart in a comer of a lonely meadow, 
or tlie sunuiiit of a steep nxmntain, flow, and 
advance like a child at first, then a nuui, then an 
old man, toward tlie ocean which is its death f 
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Thus always going to sources is what has re- 
sulted in this harmonious or pompous display of 
words called philosophy. Alas! what do we 
know about it? This stream is the son of a hun- 
dred brooks or twenty creeks; it is the father 
of a thousand fountains, of innumerable canals 
that bring fertility to extensive meadows and 
turn the mill that makes the poor man's bread; 
this stream flows through fifteen cities; as it 
passes, each city throws therein its garbage, its 
sewage; it bears its boats and its merchandise 
away like a straw that has traveled three hun- 
dred miles; it is like an avalanche detached by a 
stone that falls from the beak of an eagle; yet 
this stream has its origin in a few drops of water 
trickling under a rock. 

What a strange study is the science of gene- 
alogy I The great Homer, who perhaps never 
lived and who himself was only an epitome, pro- 
duced Virgil, who wrote of the pious ^neas; 
Virgil produced Tasso, who wrote of Armida and 
Clorinda, which Boileau did not admire. Tasso 
produced God knows what; La Henriade pro- 
duced M. Baour-Lormian. It is thus that Greek 
tragedy, that majestic and sublime ocean, after 
creating Racine and Alfieri — those two streams 
of water, pure as crystal — produced these end- 
less ramifications of little pools of water that 
dry up here and there in the sun, and are called 
the Campistrom school (vulgarly the classics) . 
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Imitators, gangs of slaves, what sun would 
ever wither you and exhaust your lazy brains? 
One of our artists the other day called you 
the (hist that arose from his master^s feet; 
who are you, what are you doing, what do you 
think? 

As a noble courser whose blood has degener* 
ated, degnuled by the endless crossing of his 
breed and a thousand times more, the thought of 
primitive man is killed and blightetl, concealed 
by tin' vain paraphraser. Thus pedants, who 
still liold fast to ttie skirts that Aristotle wore on 
the death of King Philipiie, nuule an odious and 
exctTsble |>edant of this good man, more inof* 
fensive than I^batteux; also fn>m old Shake* 
siH*are, tlie predecessor of Cioetlie, a number of 
foiils were born who were fit to be put in a 
herlmrium. 

While dreaming thus I began to think of 
M. de I^nK*nmais. 

Kver>'lMMly is talking about a book with a very 
gvMKl title whidi ap|>earcd a long time ago in the 
fstatM thcolnfriqucM de la Litttraturc, which is far 
fnim U-ing republican. The following is what 
one of the nn^st learned men of our day told 
mr aUnit them: 

This worthy priest while {lerusing the p^gca 
full of the inspired dcxirines of the Future 
thouglit he recollected something, like that in* 
valid in Charfet, who at the moment he touehed 
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his glass to his lips cried out that his wife was 
coming back to him. 

"' Ah I but," said he, '* I have seen that some- 
where." 

After having searched scrupulously the most 
dusty rays of his memory, the priest remembered 
that the traces of indifference and weakness in 
the human soul were f oimd in a certain work of 
Huet, Bishop of Avranches. 

Where can this book be found? It can not 
be found in the library of a small city. By 
diance he came across it on a wharf, musty and 
worm-eaten. How astonished he was as he 
opened it and read it carefully to find it con- 
tained not only the thoughts but entire pages 
of the book on Indifference! Persevering in his 
researches the priest noticed on the margin cor- 
responding passages. 

Suddenly a second recollection as striking as 
the first aroused him in the midst of his medita- 
tion. 

" I have seen that somewhere else," he said. 

At this moment the name Sextus Empiricus 
passed dimly through his mind. This writer, who 
gave promise of remarkable genius, lived in the 
time of the Emperor Probus; he also wrote a 
book on the weakness of the human soul in which 
the same arguments and the same conclusions 
were found. 

The Bishop of Avranches was in his turn 
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Mill lif 



to tM tribunal of justice who rendered 
to C«nar that which was Ca»ar*s, and appeared 
before the old Sextus. The priest was not 
wrongt Sextus gave his testinxHiy, he wrote his 
thoughts in Latin older than our living tongues 
and as dull; it was easy to see that Iluet in his 
turn was not satisfied with these thoughts, and 
also that he cut out some pages. Howe^'er, 
neither one nor the other of the two compil- 
ers deigned to c|uote the source from which he 
drank« 

But Sextus Kmpiricus, the worthy priest, 
thought as he read it that he had seen the same 
elsewhere. 

Surely can we not find in the book of the 
Church Fathers a great part of this moral teach* 
ing that tends to ridicule human intelligence and 
all but ridicules the doctrine of Pyrriion f These 
learned folios can be seen by any one. Pyrrhon 
and his ideas are all set forth. What did the 
priest dof 

He wrote a new9pa|KT article. 

But he burnetl it a.s iuion as it was written* 
and did well; for in tlntse days things were dif* 
ferent fnmi what tht-v are now. 

When I beard this histor}', I was led to make 
some deep reflections ainl recollected the story of 
the hunchback in A Thousand and One Sights 
whom each man thouglit he had killed and wham 
the would-be munkrer continually pasted oo to 
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neighbor. But after all he only had a fish- 
bone in his throat. 

I remember besides that it is very easy to come 
across an author we have not read, almost as 
easy as to quarrel with a friend over something 
he has not said. 

April 95, ISSl. 

XIII 



THE king's fete 



The king's fete is the people's fete; what a 
beautiful spectacle it is! How the people crowd 
the steps of the theater whose doors are open and 
ticket-boxes closed; if they lie down drunk and 
happy on the crimson velvet balustrades accus- 
tomed to the sharp elbows of high-toned young 
ladies ; if they laugh, call out, drink and sing : it 
is yoiu- fete, good people. 

For future ages a new spectacle is reserved of 
which this is but the beginning. The king and 
people are imited in opposition to the diminish- 
ing pretensions of the aristocracy. It is to this 
fete. Oh, king! that you must bid your people; 
the prince of Wales has set you a forcible ex- 
ample and our prince likewise has imitated him. 
Yesterday the doors of the Palais Royal were 
opened to every one, and also the theaters. When 

the marquise de asked her Swiss guard one 

morning if his majesty would receive any one^ 
die was told: " Yes, madame, everybody." 
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The fint time I mw Versailles as I was not 
then a nmuuiticist I thought the palace, the stjur- 
case* and the ganlen suited to a king; but at the 
same time I amid not lielp tliinking Uiat whoeirer 
showed himself worthy of this title nlKmld live 
in these gardens and in this palace -beycMid tliat 
there is no royalty, I thought; it was in Uiis place 
tliat his majesty l^nits XIV breathed freely, 
and kept his courtiers twenty steps distant when 
they walked up and down tlii*se magtiitkx'nt gal* 
leries; it was fn>m the top of these massive flights 
of ste|)s that the master slio\vt*d himself some* 
times to the curious wIh> o|H*ned the grating with 
their gihled pikes. It was in these inmK*nse halls, 
(HI tln^se lieautiful parcpiet flcMirs tliat red heeb 
creaked* tliat tifteen ells of green satin 
silently this was a morning dress: it was in 
place that the dignity of the realm was main- 
tained; tlK*re tlie white-haired Honaiiarte walked 
about in tlie heart of i*harleniagne*s kingdcwn. 

If an artist were to paint l^niis XI now he 
would liave to make him, not knei*ling as always 
has Irtu done, Init wearing an old costume, 
seated, holding \\i% chin in his hands and think* 
ing; aiul standing lieside him lie wmild have to 
place Tristan. 

Tristan! to nnist people this wonl cndy meant 
a tyrant. He is one in n*alitv ; Ik* is the inflexible 
instrument tliat Hrst [Miinted to the ir'w way; he 
b the furrow of the plow that broke the fink 
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earth in which Providence sowed the seed. First 
he hung the nobility to the battlements of the 
towers, precipitated them in secret dungeons, de- 
livered them to the bitter winds, placed them on 
the top of oak-trees, on the gnarled branches of 
elm-trees, like masts of the forests. Louis XI, 
although detested, was a liberal prince, he opened 
the veins of the nobility and poured in lead melted 
by Faust and Guttenberg. Tristan's sword was 
his scepter, and for the hand of justice he only 
used the iron glove of the chief justice Ermite, 
whose grasp crushed and felled to earth every 
hand he touched. 

Beranger, who has been silent for some time, 
has shown us in an immortal couplet the sad 
fantom of this prince looking moiunfully at the 
spring sunlight and a circle of little girls. Who 
knows if there was not a sigh behind this fierce 
glance! 

Yes, the sigh for better times, a sob brought 
forth by his anger with a destructive feudalism 
that killed everything and degraded man by cor- 
rupting him. It is not a new tiling to defend 
Louis XI ; whose fault is it if this king who took 
away privileges lived at a time when the hand 
of the king could not reach the hand of the 
people; then both of them stretched forth their 
arms without touching each other, from the 
sewers of Paris to the keep of Plessis-lez-Tours, 
and where the regenerator was obliged, like thia 
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Rcmimn of ancient days, to destroy these beauti* 
fill poppies. 

But the sword of the hermit tliat at the death 
of the king fell at the foot of his coffin, was 
picked up by the monks who had become embit* 
tercd through two centuries of cloistered silence. 
The church threw him down» spattered as he was 
with the bkxxl of the rid) ; and the people raised 
him up again. 

Tlieir action was cruel; it has been forgotten. 
To-<lay the sword is cverNn^'here laid aside; but 
Tristan *s ghost still wanders tlmnigh the valley 
of Plessis, tliat Walter Scott seeing fmm a dis* 
tance, mist(M)k for a mountain. Near him still 
lingers I^niis XL always sad, always pale, al- 
ways {H*nsivc. Perhaps (»aleotti of oklen timea 
lived less in the future than he did; perhaps of 
all the kings who preceded ours even I^iouis KI 
would liave been et|ually astonishetl at what b 
now taking place. Nevertheless, there was DO 
lack of examiners for the degret* of Bachelor of 
Ix-tters, esi>ecially since the glorioiLs days when 
it was custoniar>' to kiss tlR^r forelieads in token 
of appn>bation, when these |uirn>t-like scholars 
questioned him and compared him to Don 
Miguel. 

Such were my reflections at the free show 
while writing these few words: " The fete of 
the king is tlie people's fete." 

\Vki>nsmia%, May 4, l»51. 
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XIV 

FANTASTIC REVIEW 

I ENTIRELY agree with those who go to the 
museum without a guide-book. I went there 
yesterday, the most popular day, and noticed the 
people surging in crowds and stupidly standing 
before the large and small pictures which rep- 
resented subjects more or less within their com- 
prehension. I must acknowledge that — thanks 
to having no guide-book — I knew scarcely any- 
thing about them; but as it is a rule that I have 
laid down for myself, I hold to it. 

Yes, it occurred to me that when visiting, for 
example, the old gallery of the Louvre, we cross 
our hands behind our backs. Who can tell why ? 

Perhaps it is a satisfaction for certain people 
to know that the last portrait in the left-hand 
galleiy, at the extreme end of the table in the 
"Wedding of Cana," is Charles Quint; the 
second, Vittoria Colonna; the third, Francis I. 
Of course not one of these people resemble each 
other; perhaps there are some people who take 
satisfaction in reading that ^Ir. Bonnefond has 
retouched this Titian, thus spoiling the only oil 
picture to which Michael Angelo has put his 
hand; these people would doubtless not have 
known this if they had not read about it. 
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But to stupidities like myself who only look 
for one expression, one head, one thought, often* 
times but one touch of the pencil, in a work, and 
who stay an hour looking at this old RaphaeU 
which it is now considered clever to criticise 
severely ( that surely makes one seem like a great 
amnoisseiir), to these |)eople I say who in this 
age of romanticism are ignorant enough to walk 
through the Rubens gallery faster than the 
Italian, it is not to them that the liattles, the 
coronations, tlie achie%'ements of the king or the 
family ]K)rtraits ap[ieal. Alas! they care for 
them no nK>re than for pots of iSowers. Hitherto 
the name of tlR* artist could be plainly seen in the 
color of the sky, in the turn of the heads; the 
st^'le of da Vinci was known by a bhiish land* 
scape, dotted with sharp stones and fading into 
the blue of the lake; that of Michael Angefe by 
the drawing of well-developed muscles; that of 
Corrt*ggi<) by dawn floating in a base. To-day 
anv one six feet from a canvas can see a red 
or bliK* name standing before his eye in the midst 
of a grass-plot, or lietween the stones of a pare* 
ment. 

Besides, these fools of whom I speak do not 
care for the subject, whether historic or patriotic 
or what not; so long as it is painted by a well- 
known artist, they look at it and critidae it, 
criticise it although they are totally incompetent. 
Overpowered by their asnirance I rubbed oqr 
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hands, which held no guide-book, and leaned 
against the balustrade which was just beneath 
the picture of a patriot. I do not know in what 
his patriotism consisted^ but a large crowd as- 
sembled there and seemed to devour the picture 
with their looks. 

"Good," said I to myself; "it is thus our 
people pass their holidays." But suddenly I 
noticed in the midst of these gaping num- 
skulls an unconcerned blond peasant girl whose 
uncle nudged her elbow as a sign of admira- 
tion, while she turned her head around the other 
way. 

She wore a lace bonnet and a pair of earrings 
as large as a six-franc piece; her dull, sad eyes 
looked forth into vacancy; she imderstood noth- 
ing, and only took a fancy to the things her 
unde told her to admire. 

In truth, I said to myself, I am foolish if I 
do not follow this young girl and see what she 
stops in front of. I imagined that the whole 
aspect of this being denoted ingenuousness. I 
followed her. 

The uncle posted himself before a large red 
forum very much out of drawing, with inhar- 
monious draperies; he opened his large eyes, his 
niece lowered hers in confusion and looked at 
his shoe buckles. Wonderful I I said to myself. 
The uncle focused his spectacles on an historical 
picture. The young girl held herself stiffly in 
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her green velvet bodice and let him go into 
ecstasies as long as he wished. That is better 
stilL 

And so we went through the Salle Carrie, the 
uncle always making remarks to the young girU 
who was half yauning, which made me think 
that I surely was losing my time; that this 
{leasant girl was absolutely stupid and that* 
as nothing pleased her» the best thing was to 
leave her. 

I moved oflT, and seeing IIenr>' walking up 
and down I took him by the ami and plunged 
into a dreadful discussion in whidi I pretended 
that ever>^hing was had. 

** And how is a g<Kxl picture composed nowf ** 
said I. ** I)o vou not sec that these two fine 
heads of children in prisont by l>elaniclie, are 
only admired l)y a few |)coplcf The se%*ere style 
of the drafRTies and d(*t*p sadness of the subject 
portrayetl, instead of pleasing people, shocks 
t)K*ni so they prefer to l<M>k at an interior repre- 
senting grisettes. 

** The public, my friend (this indefinable 
quantity ), is tln-y say in (»ermany a man of ripe 
age, serious and silent, wtH> only gives his opin* 
ions in giNwl earnest, and he even goes as far as 
to give his opinion tiefore examining the matter; 
in Italy it is a young, thought k*ss fellow who 
talks, laughs, sighs, and plays cards, oblivious to 
evcr)'thing wliile tiius occupied. But in F 
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alas! he is more often a small man with powdered 
hair, who takes refuge under an impenetrable 
and pedantic stiffness. 

" However, an artist, a poet, an enthusiastic 
fool, a beautiful evening, a thought, God knows 
what not ; a word he has heard, a remembrance, a 
a dream, a dinner, a look, — what shall I say? — 
a trifle causes him to leave everything and hasten 
to his art. He is completely absorbed in his 
favorite theme; he weeps, he sings, he writes; 
a thousand fantoms move around him that he 
feels forced to grasp; he hears their voices; tries 
to define their forms. Divine joy! He forgpts 
everything. For a moment he lives beyond this 
life; he is ecstatic; just as a sweet tear, slowly 
distiUed from the alembic, drops and falls at 
last, like a pearl. He paints a charming, smiling 
woman, if he is gay, young and happy ; if he is 
sad he paints long draperies over a tomb; we 
owe the Magdalene to a day when Canova had 
the blues. When the work is finished then comes 
the little man with powdered hair who puts on 
his glasses, lays down his umbrella, leans on his 
elbow; a dreadful judge ! A faint smile now pre- 
dicts the storm, sometimes he claps his hands to 
express his approval; often he only shakes his 
head ; he sanctions it, he tolerates it ; but unhappy, 
unhappy is he who irritates him to the point of 
making him give a sharp whistle, like the sound 
of a door needing oil! immediately he changes 
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to a hydra^ with a thousand heads, into a roaring 
sea that overflows. . . . 

" Then what shall we do? Never, no, Henry* 
never does a nian pnxliice a great work if while 
working he pays attention, I do not say to the 
piil)lie, but even to one of those who advise him. 
One of our artists told me the other dav that 
an excellent subject for a caricature would be 
a [KX>r artist blinding and |>erspirinK over hk 
canvas, carrying his confreres <>n his Imck. . •** 

I canie to this place in my disatssion and 
lookal annind me. Wluit was mv astonishment t 
Just in front of me 1 could see i\\c lieail of my 
l)cuutiful peasant girl. Her large black eyes 
were fixal on a canvas that hung a little high; 
an exprtiKsion of deep appreciation and a slight 
smile on her mouth told me that I was not mit* 
taken in my opinion of lier. 

Hut what picture was siu* kxiking at? Wliat 
luul claimed her attention f I t<iok a few stepa and 
dcarlv saw that it was tlie Inundation bv Schneta. 
Wluit satisfaction I felt at this I So, tlmught It 
liere is a pcxir girl who |K*rliaps for her first time 
has attendctl an cx|MKfition and that not a very 
gfMKl one. What did slie care about all then 
historic pictures and pretcntioiu tceiies, such as 
the melodramas bv Kotzebue, or this theatrical 
trash from which wr are always tr>nng to escape? 
This girl certainly knew nothing; and yet she 
had stopped before a maiierpiece (for 1 am 
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obliged to acknowledge that according to my 
opinion it is one). What is she looking at here? 
At a peasant girl with legs as beautiful as those 
of a huntress, crossing a ditch, her basket on 
her head, the child by her hand; and this child 
with its limbs reddened by the cold water, with 
stiff knees and thick hair — ^see how proudly he 
turns around to look at his father who shows 
him the way! He follows it, knowing that his 
father would not deceive him and that where his 
father said walk, there was no danger. And does 
not this old mother stand out from the canvas 
in the most lifelike way? Like the child she gives 
herself up to the care of Gk)d and to the father 
of the family; and so, in the hour of danger, 
diild and mother are alike. 

What shall I say then, what shall we say, we 
foolish artists, who dare to pretend that we are 
not understood? Are we not the ones who de- 
part from conventional paths? And we are 
astcmished that people do not follow us. Does 
Sdmetz know what talent he has? I can not 
tell, but it is certain he has an unaffected style; 
he has absorbed the life-giving rays of the hot 
Italian sun and they remain in his heart. These 
rays are piure, good, and the soul reflects them, 
that is certain. 

In that consists the skill of artists ; work then, 
eonfflder, plunge your soul into a labyrinth of 
tfaeoriea, thrust aside yoiu* childish fancies, your 
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new ideas of simplicity ; teU jroiinelf every mom- 
ing that you are a man of genius ; turn your self- 
love into a snail shell in whidi you can shut 
yourself up; jest and yield to your enthusiasms, 
dispute and intrigue. One fine morning every- 
thing will fall beneath the ignorant gase of a 
young girl. 

MowDAV, May 9. 1S51. 



XV 

FANTASTIC lEVIEW 

J^Kfrr week at the Palais Royal near rue Vivi- 
enne there was [irinted an advertisement warded 
thus: 

** Ix)st, last Monday, in the Champa ^lystep 
a young and pretty woman; we can not other- 
mnse descril)e Iter. Tlie advertiser has a very im- 
portant c*ommunicati<>n tx> make to her and begs 
her, if she sees this advertisement, to attend ana 
of the performances of Antony ^ 

** Tliat is a ver}* rcniarkatile idea,** said some- 
one, ** tx) make an appointment by means of an 
advertisement!** 

** Rut.** said I, '' if one does not kncm the 
addrev*?** 

'* Ah! ** interrupted a woman, *' this is a beauti- 
ful creature wito was lost in the crowd in the 
Champs Elysecs, on St Philippe*s day! It 
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tainly is worth the trouble of hunting her up in 
any honest way." 

" Very well," I replied, " perhaps I seek too 
far for the meaning, and everything considered 
it may only be a joke on the part of some com- 
mon person; but I imagine that the meaning of 
these first lines, so shocking, are understood alone 
by the person for whom they are written. A 
word, a single word, of this fine French language 
placed on an anvil can be made into anything! 
Thought can penetrate it to such an extent that 
the word itself means nothing! " 

" It is like a romance," said the man who wore 
flannels in the month of May. 

" Yes," I thought as I knit my brows and 
turned my back, " it is indeed romantic, it is in- 
deed out of fashion; it is unconventional, it is 
audacious, it is absurd; but let us acknowledge 
that it might also, strictly speaking, be singularly 
passionate." 

"As for me," faltered a small man with 
heavy dioulders who had just come from the 
provinces and who was greatly electrified on re- 
membering some empty bottles that were left 
there, " I offer to make a bet." ( Speaking thus 
he walked off and continued his way, leaning 
on the ann of his friend; I felt a curiosity to 
hear how mudi he bet. ) ** I wager," said he, 
** that if the woman in question sees this adver- 
tisement and learns the name of the meeting 
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placet it wiU be her huslMUKl who tells her; and oo 
that/' he repeated* laughing even louder, ** I 
wager fifty louis/* 

I said to myself that I did not believe it 

•• Yes," continued the little man, ** he must be 
some g(Mxl middle-class man, or some very en* 
thusiastic national guard. lie might chance it, 
put on his si)ectacles, glance down the column 
containing this strange advertisement, and on 
returning home in the evening (his wife might lie 
playing Ic quinze with tlie wife of the lieutenant- 
colonel and her neighbor). ... * Zounds!* 
he miglit say as he threw himself in an easy chair 
with a knowing air, * this evening I haire seen 
a dmll advertisi*ment! .* 

** And the poor woman, pale as Sopliie on 
hearing the stor}' of Tom Jones*s misfortune, 
would feel her limbs [xrrspire with cokl sweat, 
Ikt lR*art lieat, lier hands stiflfen. 
* Take care! * the neighlior would say, * you have 
let tin* knave of diamonds fall.* 

** Well, we must return to sericms questxnis: 
the gauK* wmild continue and tlR' old people, 
with !i{>ectacU*s on tln-ir noses, wcnild continue to 
kmx^k the table with the end of their bony fin* 
grni. But the young wonum, no longer con* 
tinning to ccnint tlie cards that were played, 
would lead a suite that was trumped. ' That b 
not to be borne, dear little one; you are ptayinf 
tbougfatkasly this evening.* 



«i < 
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" Perhaps an entire romance of some terrible 
emotion is passing in her heart and stirs it to 
the depths. 

" But the next morning, absent-minded and 
in a day dream; le qtUnze is very unsettling. 

" * Yes/ her husband would say, ' suppose we 
go to the play? ' 

Oh yesl ' the lady would say; * to Antony? ' 
Bah ! ' her husband would say. * That 
is a romantic play; let us go to the Variety 
Theater.' 

What does that matter? ' his wife would 
reply ; * we can see Madame Suval ; she is said to 
be very good.' " 

Those were the remarks of the small man who 
made quite a tale out of it. 

Extravagant! I thought; badly selected. 
What use is this advertisement? Vulgar! In- 
stead of all this nonsense would the space not 
have been better filled by a respectable adver- 
tisement for a servant? Is it true, is it reallv 
possible that in the cold and rainy year of 1831 
when only industrial eggs, verbose parodies and 
dry speculations were hatched, a man (a fool, 
doubtless a disappointed scholar who had never 
seen high life) might have thought of giving 
expression to a romantic idea! Oh, Heaven! 
how sad it is that the conventionalities are totally 
forgotten. 

Yes, I should think it was thirty or forty years 
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ago that love was romantic; it was when a certain 
young lady who is now a ver}' respectable mother 
of a family, said, when she saw that Paris was 
banricmied and its doors closed* I do not know 
what day of the tern)r: **^Vh! my God! how 
they arc <iestn)yiiig everything! " It was m-hen 
Malvina nimie the people weep to keep them 
awake; it was when the Princess W fol- 
lowed the French amiv and her nival lover; when 
we had Eun)|K* for our anintr}\ and mhen there 
was a fMilictf conunissioner at HonR*. just as M. 
Cadet (Sassicourt is now governor of Algeria; 
when tlie French, bivouacking in ever}' country 
in the continent, ceasc^i to lie French. This was 
in the davs of our aunts. 

Rut as for us! great G<xll clothed with the 
downy cloak of hy|N)crisy as with a good 
wadded gown pn)tei*tc*d by studded nails. A 
marriage of nuivenience is like a hy|MXTitical cua* 
toni established in (Hir midst, it remaiiu with ua 
like the ()rgf>n House*. The |Mior manl how he 
hides bis heart S4) that no one mav see it 

If in this allegorical (igurt* I would try to 
IK*nu>nify t)K- ugt- of Louis XV, censured for 
its lark of morality. I would picture a beautiful 
wonun. with an extn*mely low-necked gown* on 
an ugly sofa; Ikt gown raisetl so as to show her 
silk stockings; painted, wearing patchea, and 
enamrird; slic would liave an impudent, inunoral. 
but frank and generous expreaaion. Let us 
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what Jean Jacques, or, what is worse, Saint 
pRuz, says. 

" She is extremely bold, even with the bold- 
ness of vice. If she sets the example of evil 
she also gives people a distaste for it. The 
romantic man who nms away with his friend's 
wife, on a summer night, ruins his family and his 
peace, and blights the name of his children; and 
what mischief does he do when, respecting con- 
ventionalities, he indulges veiled attentions, a 
lukewarm declaration — the sure methods which 
are proof against scandal-taints by his whispered 
nothings to the young girl who gives him her 
hand in the dance — and disgraces her in good 
style on tiptoes? 

" The romantic man breaks a hmb mounting 
his ladder; he has, moreover, the fatal habit of 
writing, and the porter drops a letter in the 
courtyard, the chambermaid picks it up, reads it 
and leaves it open in her mistress's room, where 
her husband finds it. The well-bred man would 
be in despair if he had worn down the heel of his 
boot; and he is in the habit of writing little or 
nothing: but he left two or three gold pieces at 
the porter's lodge, which the chambermaid did 
not find, for the porter took care to capture them. 

" But, thank God, there is now no ladder, 
climbing lovers, or scandal; for romantic love, 
the same as for smallpox, a vaccine has been 
found which protects one without inoculation. 



i 
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and I like to think that the adfertiaanent of the 
Palais Royal* was a good, a very good joke.** 

IfomuY, May 16, 1S51. 



XVI 

FANTASTIC lETIKW 

The EviU that Cause RevoluHams in Everjf 
CloMM of Society! this was the title of a book by a 
poor little tradesman, one of my friends, who was 
ruined by the events that took place in the month 
of July. ''Ah I my dear/* I said to him last 
evening as I retunie<i from Pithiviers* "' it would 
take you ten years to write such a book; people 
now will not read quarto volumes, and books in 

octavo are left on the bcwksellers* shelves if thev 

• 

numlier niort* than two volumes; besides, my dear, 
your publisher will pay you in notes; he will tell 
you that the revolution has hit him as well as 
other |K-ople and that his stock will be sold by 
the sheriff, the only |>erson who fattens on the 
wounds of society, like a crow on the cor|>tcs of 
a Imttlefield." 

This last ar^fument completely discouraged 
the unhappy author. He laid down his peiu 
closed his {K^fiknifc and asked me in a piteous 
tone mhat lie s1hhiI<1 do to gain a livelihood. '* If 
I can not tr}/* he added, ''politics, literature 
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or commerce, if I can not rent a shop for fear 
I shall not be able to pay the second month's 
rent, there is nothing left for me to do but to 
paint screens or to draw festoons for milliners." 

"Rather do that," said I, "than hamper 
yom^self with new enterprises. Live from day 
to day without care. You are a bachelor ; a man 
never dies of hunger ; this winter I gave a worthy 
beggar two francs which lasted him seventeen 
days." 

"Alasl my cherished book!" exclaimed the 
author several times, as he cast a paternal glance 
at the documents. 

" Listen to me, my friend," I said; " with the 
exception of seeing his book in print, there is 
nothing that pleases an author more than to read 
iL I have the patience to listen to you : read me 
some passages from your alarming manuscript 
and tell me what you intend adding to it." 

The poor author looked at me sadly, drew his 
chair toward mine, put his hand on my arm and 
addressed me thus: 

" In my work I began by demonstrating the 
foolishness of men that for three thousand years 
(and perhaps longer) have always been governed, 
and who even to this day have not found a form 
of government that pleases them. They began 
by choosing one of their number and giving him 
absolute power, even over their own lives; then 
they wanted to be governed by many men. They 
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likewise became tired of obeying the ctprioes of 
several rulers and made institutions; after trying 
everything, they overturned the throne and set in 
its place a conier-stonc of the constitutiont then 
they cried loudly for a leader. Finally this 
comedy has gone on for tliree thousand years; the 
cruelty or absurdity of it is that at each turn 
of tlic wheel the earth is fed with blood and 
tears. A f ter these general remarks, I treated the 
efTects of the revolution on the following three 
principal classes of scxriety in the capital: the 
nobility, financiers and the tradespeople. 

'' The nobility has certainly ceased to gire 
fetes and to SfK-nd money. The marquise who 
was in tlie habit of giving balls gives none now» 
because her son is no longer captain of the Royal 
(tuanls, and abio liecause her husband, who has 
losit a sineinire that brought him in sixty thou* 
sand francs, has an inaime of only fifty thousand 
francs. 

** The lianker giunls his gold ; he is not willing 
to lend anything, even on security; he looks sadly 
at his mofiey Irxrked up in bis safe bringing in 
no intere^it. He is not doing any business; he 
wanders aUmt, gnm-s stinit and sighs grievously; 
his face, pale fn>m his cimfinement to the offloe» 
cununencrs to have a more healthy appearance; 
his hair no longer falb out, lie stops his friends 
and is glad to speak io them for a minute« a 
minute that before the rrrolutioo would hate 
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meant money to him; he loses his time and bores 
his acquaintances. 

'" The small tradesman was formerly the hap- 
piest man on earth; every Simday he dined at 
Romainville, holding on one arm his wife, and 
in the other a Lesage tart ; he had a good glove- 
store where he sold gloves, pomade and cologne; 
his banker cashed his checks ; but, alas ! since the 
revolution no one would accept his note. The 
banker who formerly fleeced him would no 
longer take his last cent. And, nevertheless, 
there is not one of these evils that could not be 
avoided if men would only act in unison. Could 
not the marquise who possesses an income of 
fifty thousand francs give dances as formerly? 
Would not the banker be wiser to honor the 
checks of the poor tradesman than to meander 
aimlessly on the boulevard? As for the trades- 
man, God knows that he asks no more than to 
be able to pay his rent; that he would willingly 
give credit to the clerks who often came at four 
o'clock to buy gloves to wear when they talk to 
the yoimg girls behind the counter. It is not 
his fault that his shop has been closed. The 
marquise cries out at the top of her voice that 
the has lost her fortune, the banker vociferates 
as though his safe were empty, and truly the 
little tradesman has not a cent left. All these 
people say the revolution has caused this. And 
idiat ii a revolution? Where is it? Let us ask 
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hini for our money. A revolution it a kind of 
Briareus thai walks through ever>' street of Paris 
with his hundred arms turning every podcet in- 
side out This is what is called re\'oIution» or 
rather is it not fear? Are not those worthy peo- 
ple, whom formerly insolent lords called Jacques 
Bonhomme, the bughears that terrified them? 
Thev are afraid that these terrible monsters will 

m 

yet show their savage teeth on the place de 
CiK've; they do not reflect that things never hap- 
pen twice alike, and that the silent Being who 
sees us fnim above the clouds^ and who com- 
poses the play himself, never has the same piece 
played twice. 

•* Now of the three classes of whicf) I have just 
spoken, wliidi is the most unfortunate aiui which 
the most praiseworthy f It is iH)t the nobility 
who leave their c(Hintn\ taking their wealth with 
them and go to scheme in a foreign UihI; it it 
not the lianker, who is nothing more than a well 
in whieh o)iiis are Uiried and out of which come 
only iiisigrilHeant sfK-ecbes; it is truly the small 
tradeHnmn. He \i\\c% his last cent to his crrdi- 
tors; he .sul>niit«i to all tin* fatigue duty of a 
riati«»nal giiani. 1 1 is wife makt^ him white leg- 
gings for tlie review the evening Inrfore his shop 
is eloseil.* 

Here I intemiptetl the author. " My friend,** 
said I, ** this UHiming (Hir friend Charat walked 
with me down the rue de SoTea. 'Do you 
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wish to see/ said he, ' who has put the faubourg 
Saint G^ermain to flight? Look/ 

" He asked me to notice two idle lads ten or 
twelve years old who were talking in front of 
us. The younger said to the other : ' I bet you 
four cents now that it was I who first proclaimed 
the Republic and demanded the heads of the 
tyrants!* 

" * That's not true/ replied the larger; * you 
did not do it, it was little Panotet/ ** 

May 28, ISSl. 



XVII 

THOUGHTS ON FREDERICK RICHTER 

Frederick Richter^ some of whose articles 
we have seen beautifully translated in the Revue 
de Paris, is perhaps, of all German writers, the 
one whom the French admire most as a German, 
and whom they would have detested beyond meas- 
ure if he had been imfortunate enough to have 
been bom in France. There is not one of his 
thoughts, which if read in the study, would not 
please and delight a certain set; there is not one 
that if put in the mouth of a comedian would not 
be scofi^ed at by the pit. This country of ours 
is a strange country. When with others we are 
always inclined to laugh. If three people see 
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you step into a hole they will laugh at your 
eflforts to gain your equilibrium; but if ywt twist 
your foot when offering your arm to a 
he on the contrary' will gladly rush to your 
tistance. It is e()ually tnie that to talk in a sen* 
timental manner to a Frendiwoman, when in the 
presence of company, is to ex|N>se oneself to ridi- 
cule, for this is to play tlie role of lightning- 
conductor that attracts liecause it is not afraid of 
receiving; nevertheless* the same argument sus- 
tained in a tete-a-tete has a diance of success. I 
believe that the French are [)itiless as a whole, 
by full daylight; but take them singly, reason 
with them, s{)eak to them scricnisly and frankly, 
prove to them that they (Hight to believe you 
are right and in the end they will be cunviooed 
and stiow themselves verv amiable about it* 

After this fasliion, Frederick Richter, in his 
inimitable and fantastic lxN>ks, never addressed 
(even in Germany) the crowd, this brusque and 
shrewd judge. He s|)eaks of metiitation. of the 
silence of night, of the lover, of the philusopher, 
of the artist: he speaks to ever\' one with a soult 
who judgi's by it ratiRT than by the intellect; 
he addressee himself to the unfortunate authors 
who unhappily have the pecidiarity of lettin|f 
tlK'ir heart *s bloiMi flow in their writings, he lets 
his heart *s blood flow for thctn : lie is very sincere^ 
true-hemrted and candid. We shall see if he dt* 
serves to be called original 
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But how can one be original in France? It 
is impossible on account of the confirmed habit 
the Parisians have of wanting to see what goes 
on and of continually observing their neighbors. 
The desire to see and to be seen is what has killed 
originality, and crushed it on the anvil of conven- 
tionality; for the phrase that every fool has at 
the end of his tongue is : "' One must do what 
everybody else does ; " but it is far otherwise in 
a country where the people are surly, where 
everybody carries his pipe, or is stufi^ed with 
sauerkraut, and goes along with his head bent 
forward. 

It is a fine nation where people rub up against 
each other ; where, if not intoxicated, they are not 
followed by rowdies; where they sing in the 
streets! If you carry your sWord oddly, or wear 
a wig, no one will notice it. It was in such a 
preoccupied crowd that Hoffmann, reddened 
from the effects of pimch, and with ink-stained 
breeches like those of Napoleon, met three of his 
friends and conversed with each one of them an 
hour without their noticing that he had forgotten 
his hat 

Jean Paul was no richer than Correggio, and 
he was satisfied with what he had. He evidently 
lived in the world of fools, that is with the happy. 
From an ordinary tale he evolved the fashion- 
able fable of de Lenette, whose sentimental 
tears, flowing when reading a novels fell into 
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the soup kettk.^ What Jean Paul oomplains 
most about is the stupidity of women when they 
are good, or of their bad hearts when they are 
intelligent L'HiMpcruM is Hofrnumn*s favorite 
novel. The following is a list of the titles of 
books written by Jean Paul: Titan, le Ijogc in* 
visibU, Quintus Firlein, le MinUtrc pendant U 
Jubile, la Vie de Fibel, Um Proch du Groenland, 
Recreations biographiques sous le crane d'une 
g^ante. Chnx de Pa/mrs du Diable, etc. These 
titles alone are enough to prevent a nian who 
thuiks anything of himself fnnn looking into 
one of the Iiooks. 

The translator of the thoughts of which we 
are speaking has followed a train of reasoning 
universally adopted in (vcmmny. All Frtd- 
crick Iiichter*s books were written within ^ space 
of forty-three years, and make nearly sixty 
volimies; they have lieen re«luc*e<l to six, under 
the title of ChrvMtomathic de Jean Paul. It is 
here that his chief cliarnHeristic^s an* fcnimK and 
out of oHisideratioii f«>r tin* liizy. the |>ainstak- 
ing compiler luu, like I^*nette. furtlRT abridged 
the six volunK*s into one little \iilume that may 
be earrietl in tlie |HK*ket. What a pity it is that 
hunuin thought testetl in this way aetn diflTer* 
ently from nxMr-water, and shrivels on tlie third 
or fourth refining, insteail of producing the most 
exquisite perfume! 

*Tlic aovcl in which LcaeUc Sgura m csttllsi 
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** Gentlemen," says the translator, " this small 
work will smely be considered classic, if I am able 
to impart to some of my readers a little of the 
pleasure I have experienced in reading the works 
of Jean PauL" 

Alas! as for me, I greatly apprehend that 
classical writers will not be of the same opinion 
as the translator, for the work has no claim to 
be so considered except that the translation is 
conscientiously done. What an important sub- 
ject this is I treat of here ! 

It is probable that when Jean Paul wrote he 
had something in his mind; that he paid no at- 
tention to the means he used to make himself 
understood, and that he was equally anxious to 
be imderstood. Affection, that worm that eats 
the most tender sprouts and buds, never stung 
him. He wrote as he felt, and it can be said of 
him as of Shakespeare, that his pen followed 
the dictates of his heart. What was the result 
of this? That, where his thought is elevated, his 
language is elevated; where it is simple, his 
iBxigiiSLge is simple; sometimes it is trivial and 
bombastic. 

Bombastic and trivial are two words that sit 
easily on the tongue of the fool. These two ex- 
pressions are dusted over with sugar, like cakes 
sold in the street. In the age of the great Louis 
(which was the great age) trivial and bombastic 
works were defined as follows: ^ 
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He who had no ideas of his own took those of 
others, collected all that had been said* thought or 
written, and compiled, patdied up and kneaded 
together ever}^ing that had caused people to 
weep, laugh, applaud, and sing; from all this 
he made a model in wax and fashioned it in con- 
ventional style. He was careful to give to his 
statue a well-known physiognomy, so as to shock 
no one. Boileau passed his roller over it. Chape- 
lain his hammer, and the filers their filing-ma- 
chine; they called this idol a saint, placed it in a 
nidie on an altar, and the Academv wrote beneath 
it: '* He who does anything diflferent from this 
shall be called trivial or bombastic/* 

For instance, an insane lover, a ruined actor 
who uses a pistol to end his miser}% a mother 
who defends her daughter, as in a certain har- 
rowing chapter in \otre Dame; youthful gaiety 
totally oblivious, every passion, ever\* folly* may 
be calletl eitlKT Iximbastic or trivial. For instance* 
NaiMilcfm climbing the pyrami<is is biHnbastic; 
the Imvonets of Miralieau would lie considered 
trivial if placed in the hands of a tragedian; 
Ki'gnicr is trivial and Conieille Ixmibastic* Ra- 
cine tric<l to lie sublime when lie made Phedre 
OfMrn her arms to the cold-hearted Hippolyte* but 
he had covered himself with his ma.ster*s ckiak. 

Faust in tlie first three lines of his monologue 
said that he led his scliolars by IIr- nose; howerer* 
ten lines farther oti his enthusiasm 
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the highest flights of man. Poor Goethe in the 
space of half a page was both trivial and bom- 
bastic, as were the puppets of the good Werther, 
and his dinner of peas that he cooked himself! 
How these things do fire a heart sensitive to the 
violation of conventionalities and to errors in 
grammar! 

But the most curious thing is, that those who 
dare to stand up for such nonsense, imagine that 
they are right if they fill their mouths with such 
words as the Ideal, the Beautiful, the Noble; one 
must not keep in a certain rut; Art should em- 
belUsh Nature. These terms are used by schol- 
ars or by the managers of theaters searching 
for words with which to bow out hnportunate 
authors. 

Who is more grotesque, trivial, cynical, than 
Hofi^mann and Jean Paul? But who in the 
depths of his soul is more imbued with the ex- 
quisite sentiment of the beautiful, the noble and 
the ideal than they are? However, they do not 
hesitate to call a cat a cat, and do not think they 
degrade themselves by doing so. 

Shall they say to a musician: " There are some 
bad notes in this scale which you should not use, 
if you please 1" to an artist: "Some of your 
colors are absurd, do not use them! " No; all 
notes, all colors may be used; and what right 
have you to say to a writer: " Cream tart is not 
appropriate here ! '' 
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Do ymi know what trivial means, \*ou men 
liard to please, you eultivated people if It means 
to collect from the sewers noxious thiuj^s and tlie 
daily filth, acxnmiulations of ideas that have died 
of old affe, to draff Inrfore the fcxitlights old rags 
that every one has worn, and like beasts, to 
quendi your thirst for glorj' and money in the 
public drinking tnnighs. 

Let us return to the thoughts of Richter. 

TtnoAV, May 17, 1k:{1. 



THoiTGin^ ON KRU)>jtirK RiciiTER {Continued) 

** Pnnidence has given to tlie French, do- 
minion over the earth; to the Knglisti, dcHiiininn 
over the sea; to tlie (lennans, dominion over 
the air." 

This strange idea is the first thing we noticed 
in Fretlerick liiditcr; it is as foolLnh as it is wise 
(it i.H Had to think that of thesic three dominions, 
two alone have reniainc*d under the sway of the 
master that Jean Paul assigns to them). It is 
tnie that the domination of the air is a |Misarssion 
that can not U* attacketl. Kant, (fO(*the on the 
rn<Hintains of Werther, Schiller in the seclusion 
of his studv, lIofl*niann s<*atc*tl liv a tavern table« 
Marguerite, with her eII»oHs leaning mit of the 
(fothic wiiulow and watchiiiLT the clouds passing 
above tlie old walls of tlie city; KloiMttockt 
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Mignon, Grespel, Firmion, in fact all these tal- 
ented people, are products of (Germany and live 
in the elements of dreamers and of the birds of 
the air. The reality, the perspicuity, the ma- 
terialism of French poetry, ought at least — if we 
accept this definition — ^to give France the earth, 
the cold earth for her dominion; in this way 
Byron's Pirate and Don Juan take possession of 
the ocean. 

Again: 

" Under the sway of a powerful idea we find 
ourselves like the diver, covered by the waves of 
the great sea that surrounds us." 

And to continue : 

" I try to rise above the ocean of himianity, 
struggling against the waves like an intrepid 
swimmer, and not like a corpse that is decom- 
posing-" 

These are two sister thoughts; it seems to me 
there should be one more still; it is this sentence 
of Sadi's: 

" Do not view mankind wholly from a super- 
ficial standpoint, search when you would find; 
talent is always hidden. Do you not see that 
the pearl lives buried in the depths of the ocean, 
while corpses mount to the surface of the water? " 

One must be absorbed in the desire of making 
ocmunents to think of adding a word to such 
thoughts as these : I opened the book and I quote 
follows : 
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*' Why are pure souls a prey to foul, disgust* 
ing, and envenomed thoughts that glide over 
tliem like spiders on the most gorgeous ceiling? 
Ah\ our struggles differ little fn>m our defects. 

•* The heart when filled with the fire of enthu- 
siasm liecomcs a stranger to all eartlily sentiment; 
it resembles those places consecrated by lightning, 
where tlie ancients dared not walk or build.** 

Such is Jean Paul when he speaks of himself: 
for docs he not present himsi*lf Inrfore us making 
the alxive s|K-c<*hcs? Is the wearisomeneas of the 
world other than the misconception of the men 
who thn>w a sud ghvim over it; when he has 
expressed a thougbt one feels liow gladly he shuts 
himself up in his sliell, like insects that hide at 
the appnmch of man and half-ofien their shells 
to the dew on Ixrautiful nights. '* Our life/* said 
he, ** is like a dark ehanil)er; images fmm another 
world are tracv<l thert\ the nwire distinctly the 
darker the ehanil)er is.** And so he proves what 
he says through his grt*at love of solitude, and 
also thnnigh bis det*p knowlc*tlge of the human 
lieart that i*easelessly breatlR^s and palpitates 
within him : in this wav, we sav. he demonstrates 
that external life and ex|)eriences are not, as 
he was told, nc*ct*ssar\' to t}w |MH*t who wishes to 
depii*t tlK'Ui. Jean Paul lived as much in two 
days of tlunight as anotlier man in two ycmrs of 
travehng ainl of ex |K-riences ; thus he who carries 
within him ever}* element can divine everything. 
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Frcxn one love affair he comprehended them all; 
hy knowing one woman he knew all women, by 
having one enemy he experienced every kind of 
vexation; thus each sensation that caused a fiber 
of his heart to bleed remains forever a part of 
his being. If destiny has spared him the ex- 
tremes of sorrow and of happiness, it is because 
she knew that this delicate instrument, moving 
and vibrating at every breath, sheltered by the 
dust of mediocrity, would be broken by the rude 
hand of misfortune. 

But when Jean Paul looked around at the 
world, at women, for example, what charming 
and delicate thoughts flowed through the medium 
of his sad and satirical pen! 

"Women resemble Spanish houses that have 
many doors and few windows; it is easier to 
penetrate their hearts than to understand them. 

" The soul of a young girl resembles a blown 
rose; pluck from this full-blown rose one leaf 
and at once all the others fall. 

" You should accustom your daughter very 
soon to housework and give her a taste for it; 
let only religion and poetry lead her thoughts 
heavenward. Pile the earth round the root that 
nourishes this delicate plant, but do not let it 
fall in its calyx." 

And so if I am not greatly mistaken these 
thoughts remind you of Albert Durer's virgins, 
with their sad and sweet faces. These charm- 
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ing pictures are unfortunately only found in the 
dramas of Goethe, and never in the streets of 
Vienna or Berlin. Jean Paul certainly knew 
that and did not hesitate to ridicule himself. 

** Happy,** he cried, " is he who only asks for 
a heart, and is satisfied with that; who does not 
long for an English park, a series of operas, 
Mozart*s music, RaphaeFs pictures, eclipses of 
the moon, scenes in novels, or tlieir fulfilment! ** 

And when the sex that can not be termed 
beautiful falls within his grasp, notice his phi- 
lanthropy : 

'' Men,** said he, '* like turnips, ought to be 
thinly sown to develop well ; men and trees in too 
close pn)xiniity lack stability. 

'* The joyotis child tnits on a stick, the morose 
old man drags himself alcHig with a crutch: what 
difference is tliere iKrtwwn these two children? 
Hope and remembrance. 

*' Young men kneel before their lady-loves 
like infantr}' before cavalr}% to c(HU{uer or to 
|KTish." 

We wmdd exhaust this small volume enclosing 
these (In)ps of precimis wine if we were to c|uote 
ever}' pleasing ineident, ever}' strange, imex* 
pectetl. and every pictures({ue expreaaimi. After 
having given t\w UKist extraordinar>\ we see that 
we slioiild have followed the advice given us by 
reading tlie l)ook fnnn end to eiMl. Those who 
have taken pleasure in these ample pages as wdl 
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filledy as Vauvenargues expresses it, as butter 
Uirtine$9 will find many bitter and sweet things 
in this book of Jean Paxil's ; but after all they are 
to be pitied, if, without considering the efi'ect 
produced on them, they are not of the same opin- 
ion as the author himself in regard to the geniuses 
like him. 

How is it that in the works of great writers 
an intangible influence takes possession of us 
without our being able to tell the words and the 
passages that produce this efi'ect? Just as an 
old forest murmurs when not even a branch 
seems to be stirring. We shall finish this arti- 
cle by quoting some words from the end of this 
book: 

" He who has marched a long time toward a 
far-off goal, throws a glance backward, and, 
filled with new desires, sighs and counts the dis- 
tance he has gone, which has cost him so many 
precious hours." 

To-day, before nightfall, I gathered all the 
excerpts made from this book, instead of burn- 
ing them as other authors do; at the same time 
I deposited in my note-book all the letters from 
friends who can never write to me again, like 
the threads of a transaction terminated by the 
decree of death; this is the way a man should 
always enrich his notes and preserve the flowers 
of happiness — even if they are shriveled — in an 
herbarium. I would not advise him to give away 
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or sell his old dotbes, but ntber let him hang 
them in his wardrobe for they bring to his 
memory happy hours like ghosts of pleasures 
that have vanished, and the oiput martuum of 
bygone days. 

Jems 6, 18S1. 



A WORD ON MODERN ART 

To-day there is no lack of people who teach 
you as much as schoohnasters. Young people 
are told to do this, to do that. I believe the pub- 
lic to be totally indifferent to this ; sermons have 
no influence over young persons, except to put 
them to sleep ; but it is not so with young artists. 
Nothing is to be more dreaded for them than 
these many decoctions of noxious herbs which 
confounded curiosity forces them to swaUow in 
spite of their reason. Consequently what is the 
result? They either revolt or submit. If they 
revolt where can they find a chance to refute what 
has been told them ? How can they explain their 
thoughts ? For, worthless as they are, the thought 
of an obscure person can be as useful to the world 
as the oracles of the gods. Thought can reach 
some one although it may emanate from no one. 
What law can they not discuss, and if they sub- 
mit, what will they become but drops of water 
in the ocean? 

In Don Carlos, Posa says to Philippe XI: 
**I can not serve princes; I can not distribute 
to your people the happiness that you outlined 
for them.'* Who is the young man (talented, 
or not, but somewhat energetic) who does not 

117 
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feel his heart beat at these words? Doubtless 
liberty engenders license; but license is better 
than ser\ ility, tlian literary icnitude. I am ac< 
countable for this expression; it was invented by 
a man who was redoubtalile and candid in his 
criticisms. I use it here because it portrays a 
thought. And under what pretext, if you please, 
now tliat the arts are more than ever within the 
reach of ever}' one, sludl we dream of associa- 
tions? Uiuler the pretext tliat art is dying f 
What new nonsense! Some say art exists, otliers 
say that it does not exist. I ask ycHi what 
kind of a person, thing, or tlunight is it that 
raises such a (]uestionf Wluitever I questioOt 
I denv. 

TiR're is no art, there are only men. By art 
do you mean the calling of the painter, poet, or 
mitsician, inasninch as it consists in daubing can* 
vas or scratching pa|KTf Now there is an art 
just as surt*Iy as there arc {icople who scratch 
on pa|KT and daub mi canvas. Hut if you under- 
stand liv that those who do cnuk* work, what 
is the result of it. In pnniouncing this word art, 
ymi an* adding a title to this U*ing wlio already 
has a thousand; inspiration, mcnlitation, rrspcrt 
for rules the worship of lieauty, reverie and 
n*aIization; if vchi thus define the abstract idea 
under tliese cimimstances. art is mankind. 

Ix*t us take a sculptor wIk) rises from his 
bendi with his hand full of clay. Where is art. 
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I pray you? Is art a gossamer thread that per- 
vades the atmosphere? Is art the far away mur- 
mm* of the influence of a coterie, opinions ex- 
pressed in a newspaper, souvenirs of the work- 
shop? Art is a sentiment and each one of us 
feels it in his own way. Do you know where art 
18? In the brain of man, in his heart, in his hand, 
even to the end of his fingers. 

As soon as you apply this name to the spirit 
of imitation (the only model, the eternal mummy 
embalmed by pedantry), then you can say, in 
substance, that art is dead or that it has revived, 
and, if we are not mistaken, the counselors of 
youth are too ready to advise the young to imitate 
others: they preach to them of independence, 
they open before them a wide path and very 
gently mark a little rut in it for them, in the most 
paternal manner. 

There are people who do nothing but laugh 
at this; but I acknowledge that this overwhelms 
me. I am willing to let the critics treat me as 
they please, but I can not sufi'er them to praise 
me. Not only were societies possible in monastic 
days, but beautiful and necessary. In former 
days the temple of art was the temple of God 
himself. There one heard nothing but the music 
of the organ and breathed nothing but the purest 
incense, and saw there only the image of the Vir- 
gin or the figure of the Divine Saviour, and the 
exaltation of genius resembled one of these beau- 
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tiful Italian masses wfaidi can yet be heard at 
Romet and whidi are even now the most wonder- 
ful of ceremonies. At the threshold of this tem* 
pie was seated a severe guardian. Ta$te; he for* 
bid the entrance of the profane, and, like a slave 
I of golden days, he placed the crown of flowers 
on the forehoul of the divine guests whose feet 
he had washed. 

A holy dreafl, a pious shudder should take 
possession of the artist when he begins to work; 
Dante should have trembled before his own In* 
femo, and Raphael should have felt his knees 
bend when he began to work. What happy days, 
what happy moments, wlien one does not have 
to rack oiie*s brains to write; wlien one does not 
have to U*at one*s head trying to invent some* 
thing new, something original; when one does 
not have to U* shaken to tlie depths of his heart 
in onler to bring forth a sickly sfmrk of genius! 
These pictures, these chapels, these churches, 
these soft and plaintive melcMlies, are the em* 
iKxIiment of prayers. There was no rankling 
hatre<l there. The c^anticU^ of IVrgolese flowed 
on like the tears of the sad and noble nuirtvrs who 
die<l in the arena while looking up to heaven. 
If I may e\pn*ss my own opinion, no one in the 
world rt*grets more than 1 that such levers have 
iM-en broken in our hands. IVrtuips. how e ve r, 
it is not a misft^rtune tlutt this is so. 

Formerly real genius was as rare as it is to- 
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day. It was much easier to attain a medium 
rank. AU the possible centers devoted to uni- 
versal thought, all the associations of hiunan 
thought, have only served, and will serve, for all 
time our idiotic troop of imitators. When there 
are no rulers, when faith is extinguished, when 
the language of a country degenerates, then it 
is that a man like Goethe can show what he is 
worth, and create at once the outline, the sub- 
ject, and the style. But if the race-course is 
limited, the end marked out, the track made, the 
slowest cab-horses will lag behind the noblest 
steeds. 

And whether we like it or not, there is bound 
to be much mediocre talent; for to find one or 
two good artists who can produce a master- 
piece, a cloud of dust must arise from under the 
feet of the master. What does it matter to the 
public, I ask what does it matter to posterity, 
that this pitiable crowd wears fine clothes to gain 
entrance to a palace, or that it wanders in the 
streets with stray dogs? What does the age of 
Racine care what Pradon and Scuderi have done? 
What does the age of Lamartine care what this 
or that age does? The public imagines it is dis- 
pleased with bad work. It makes a mistake; all 
work is the same to it. The objection to the age 
of Voltaire is, for example, that every one 
imitated it, and that from the time of Crevillon 
to that of Dorat the feeble attempt to imitate 
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became constantly less, just as the light of a 
lamp between two mirrors opposite each other 
repeatedly reflects, until its last ray disappears. 
The objection to the age of Lamartine and to 
ours is tliat no one imitates it; that culture once 
destroyed, no one follows it as a vocation; for 
it is so hazardous that everybody considers it the 
god of chance; and itinerant singers jostle the 
poet, even on the pinnacle where he has remained 
unsullied for ten years. "Ah! well!** say I» 
"' what does it matter to us ? The ground is now 
swept from under Voltaire ; lightning has struck 
the edifice that he undermined; and what has 
become of the characters he created? Has he 
not remained alone amid all these ruins, facing 
his eternal enemy, Rousseau ? ** Thus in the 
future, time alone can stop the wind that blows 
the smoke. 

In res|M)nse to this it can be said that base 
nM*<liocrity jtistifies and esteems itself only 
enough to plagiarize; it is not so sad a sight as 
it would U* to see one or two hurulretl would*be 
mm of talent, who erect one or two hundred 
platforms in ever)- ainuT of the market-place, 
fn>ni which they ailcIreiM tlie world, thinking to 
put the cniwn on their own head, instead of 
which thev sink into an eternal slumber. 

I agree with this, and if asked by what fatality 
A like enthusiasm possesses us now, I slate my 
reason: 
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There are two kinds of literature, one the ex- 
ponent of dramatic human life, and appertaining 
to no age ; the other, belonging to the age which 
produces it, is the outcome of circumstances 
which often perish with it, but sometimes im- 
mortalize it. Does it not seem to you that the 
age of Pericles, of Augustus, of Louis XIV, 
passes from hand to hand a beautiful statue, cold 
and majestic, found in the ruins of the Parthe- 
non, an indescribable deity, which Racine and 
Alfieri have adorned with powerful spices, and 
which Schiller himself (this great priest of an- 
other god) would not let perish without first 
drinking from its marble shoulders what was 
left of the kisses of Euripides, On the contrary, 
do you not find that men like Juvenal, Shake- 
speare and Byron drag from the bowels of the 
earth on which they walk mud that clings to their 
sandals, living and bleeding clay which they 
knead in tlieir large hands? They cast sad 
glances at their contemporaries, create a being 
in their own image, exclaiming "Look!" and 
then bury their abominable effigy with them. 

Now which of these two paths are we follow- 
ing to-day? It is easy to reply that we have 
not attempted the latter. The costiunes of our 
theaters are of the past ; sometimes the language 
used in our novels is old-fashioned, our pictures 
have followed that style and even our musicians 
will end by succumbing to it. Where can a 
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painter or poet be found absorbed in what it 
now taking place? Not in Venice or at Cadis, 
but in Paris at ever}' turn. How do we express 
ourselves on the stage and in books, and I was 
going to say in the forum ? For (vod only knows 
what those who have the right to speak are talk- 
ing about. We only create creatures of our 
imagination; or, if we look in the street to wile 
away the time, we do so to paint a learned ass 
or a gunner of tin* national guanl. 

There still remains the literature of dramatic 
life. I may say |K*rmanent literature, that which 
does not conc*ern itsc'lf alxHit tinK*s or places. 

That we have tried and here I am going to 
stop. When an age in evil, when one lives in 
a time when then* is neitlier religion, morality, 
faith in the future nor U*lief in the past; writing 
for this age, one can defy ever)' nde, re\*erse all 
the statutes, take evil and misfortune for one*s 
gcxl, tuni Schiller into a brigand (if by chance 
one hap{K-ns to l)e Schiller), and reply in ad- 
vance to men w}h> are going to eriticixc you in 
the future: ** My age was thus, I paintetl it as 
I found it/* Hut when we tn* to anuLse the 
multitude, when we take up the pen and lieat 
our brsins, we aim to bring together in the play- 
house at great expense a blase and indiflTerent 
public, and tliere make ever)- one endure two 
hiHirsof discnimfort snd attention, without speak- 
ing to him abcHit himself, only presenting your 
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caprices, and the dreams of your sleepless nights ; 
when an attempt is made to be artistic, properly 
speaking to be nothing but artistic as expressed 
to-day. Oh! then one must think twice what 
one intends doing. Above all, one must think 
of this beautiful antique statue that still remains 
on its pedestal. We must confess that where 
the motive that guides your hand is not clearly 
visible to all, the head and the heart respond to 
the hand ; we must know that when a man listen- 
ing to you does not say to himself, " I would 
have written as well in his place," he is justified 
in asking you, " Why do you write thus? '* 
What can you answer him if your fancy has 
wings of wax that melt at the first rays of the 
sunlight ? 

Rules are dreary, I avow, and it is because 
they are dreary that theatrical literature is now 
dead ; it is because we no longer have Louis XIV 
and Versailles, that Athalie is no longer played; 
it is because Caesar is dead that we no longer 
read Virgil ; it is because our age is diametrically 
opposite to the great ages of the world that we 
shatter their sickly idol, and crumble it under 
our feet; but it is a mistake to trj^ to replace it. 
Xothing is so easy as to destroy, nothing is so 
difficult as to construct. From the day on which 
the public, this proud sultan, repudiated its 
favorite and threw the seraglio into the sea of 
what use was it to show it deformed negroes, 
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or even dead-bom monsters, to eall forth again 
its blase wickedness f Bull-figlits lead to prize- 
tifflits, and in the path of corruption there is 
only one step fnmi vice to crime. 

Literature, painting, and all the arts must be 
made Infant if uK since thev are removecl from life, 
I would say, fnnu the |K*ri(Kl in which they exiit 
Portraits alone have the right to be ugly. 

Let us Ik* resigneil. Why is |KK.*trj' dead in 
Francv? Hecause the p<K'ts stand aloof fmm 
everything. Athalic, certainly of Racine*8 time, 
was a work of pun* imagination, standing apart 
from that age; hut Atlialie was a religious work, 
and ttiat age was a religious age. It can also 
Ik* siu'd, hy the way, that it is one of the greatest 
works of the human mind; hut that will shock 
some |K*ople. 

If tln-re is a religion, if there is a divine art 
that risi*.s alMive human art, if tliere are still 
selHM)ls and siK'ieties, let the breath from e%*cry 
breast eauM* thislK*autiful .Kolian barf) to vibrate, 
sus|K*nded as it is, fn>m |)ole to pole. I^ every 
eye In* ti\i*tl on the vune |>oint and let this point 
Ik* the mystic triangle, the symliol of divinity. 
Hut in an agt* in which man alone flourishes, 
let the M*l)iM>I lie clos(*<l, let solitude plant its gnd 
of clay on the hearth; ifult'jprndcncr, that b the 
uihI of to-<lav: I do not sav liUrtv. 

There are jH-ople ulio say that this is a pre* 
ocvupitd age, that no one reads anything or 
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for anything. Napoleon was preoccupied, I 
think, at Beresina; however, he had his Ossiaii 
with him; since when can thought not ride be- 
hind action? Since when does the human race 
no longer go to battle, like Tyrtaeus, his sword 
in one hand and his lyre in the other? Because 
the world of to-day has a body, has a soul; a 
poet should understand this instead of denying 
it It is for him to strike the entrails of the 
Colossus, as Eblis did those of the first man, in 
exclaiming like the fallen archangel: "This is 
mine, what remains is God's." 

Apparently our century is not good enough 
for us. Good or bad, I do not know; but cer- 
tainly beautiful. 

Looking from the east to the west, do you 
not perceive these two great deities reclining on 
the ruins of past ages? One is motionless and 
silent, holding in one hand the fragment of a 
sword, and in the other, pressing to her bleeding 
diest, healing herbs to stop woimds. The Angel 
of Hope whispers in her ear and shows her the 
still half -opened heaven; the demon of Despair 
raves in a tomb at his feet. But she does not 
hear their words, and her tranquil gaze hovers 
between heaven and earth. The image of Christ 
18 in her arms; his colorless lips vainly seek her 
bosom; she allows him to die on her dried up 
breast ; her face is beautif id, but of an inanimate 
beauty ; from her muscular shoulders a gold and 
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purple doak has just slipped, and is falling into 
space. I^ike the sphinx of QCdipus she pudies 
aside with her foot the dead boiies of the men 
who have not understood her. Her name is 
Reason. 

The other is vet more !>eautirul hut more sad; 
sometimes she lowers Irt evi*s in tears on an 
insect that struggles in a dn)p of dew; some* 
times she dries her eyes to ccHint the grains of 
sand in the Milkv Wav. In Iht left IuiihI she 
holds a hook, out of which a ctiild is spelling; 
in her rigtit a lever, the end of which rests untler 
the axis of the world; she risers fn>m time to 
time and stops and sighs when it is in danger 
of hrt*aking. then slit* rt^ts on tin* eternal night; 
a melancholy scmg floats fnnn lier lips; she 
balances the i>oint of her swoni on lier heart; 
Init the sword sways like a rtnl, and eternal night« 
like a cx'U*stial niirnir, sliows lu-r her image 
retlectetl everywhere in iMunuIless space. The 
pallor of death is on her featun-s. and neverthe- 
h*ss she iUnrs not die. .She has taken fniin the 
ser|K-nt the fniit wliirli may cost U'r Ikt life, 
slie has dnink long draughts of heml<H*k, slie is 
stretclwtl on the cross of (lolgotha, Init, notwith- 
standing all this, slie can not die. She has re* 
flecttnl the lightning; she has shaken the poisnn 
cup fn>m th<* lisnd of Lucifen and she has 
fought for lift* at tiK* |>oint of tin* sc*al|iel. She 
lias dip{H*tl her arrtiws in tlnr blood of Pio- 
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■irllinis ; like SMiwnn she has lifbed the minmn 
of the temple of Erra* to faO with it as she 
breaks it, and ercn then she can not die* Intdli- 
gence is her name. 

1, 18SS (Rene des Den Mom^aiy 
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I 8HAU. only speak of a few works, not be* 
cause I umlen'alue them, but to satisfy niv con- 
acience. It seems to me that a critic should not 
criticize except when he is ho|Mrful: for other- 
wise, the ^freatest severity, if warranted, is uae- 
less, and if undeser\'efl is destructive. Mediocrity, 
which is perferahle to imitation, is forced to be 
silent thnni>^ its own ({iialities. People look 
at medi(xrrity without wishinfr to lend a helping 
hand. I tnist I am not making a ImuI mistake; 
my mention of them means praise, but my 
silence must not lie oonsiderefl as condemnation 1 

The criticisms in the newspapers are nothing 
more than iK*rsonal opinions; Init before explain- 
ing what I appmve I must make myself under- 
stood in regani to those* that, taken all in alL 
seem to me should n*ceive n<itire. Not that I 
favor a particular style of painting, for I am 
not an artist. An artist adopts a style becauae 
he admires it: a critic, liecause he is enrknia. 
But in orfler that our judgment may hare 
weight, we must set forth our reasons clemriy. 

I believe that any work of art, wfaaterer it ia» 

110 
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exists on two conditions, first, by pleasing the 
public, and secondly by pleasing the connoisseurs. 
In every production that attains one of these two 
ends there is undeniable talent, at least that is 
my opinion. But real talent alone can attain 
both at once. I know that this view of the sub- 
ject is not universal. There are people who 
profess to despise the vulgar as there are others 
who have no faith except in themselves. Noth- 
ing is more fatal to artists; for what is the result? 
They do not care to do anything for the public, 
or they sacrifice everything to it. The first, 
proud of popular success, think only of the 
billows that surround them and which to-morrow 
wiU leave them high and dry. Advice given to 
them is lost in the tumult; they mistake equity 
for envy. Once crowned, their ambition dies 
from joy; they dread studying, fearing they will 
differ from themselves and that their fame will 
not own them. The latter, deceived by the 
praises of their friends and the lack of success, 
become irritable; they believe themselves unap- 
preciated, judged amiss, and exclaim at the 
injustice. They are forsaken, they say, and M. 
So-and-so has applauded them. Those who do 
not admire them are ignorant; these men work 
for three kinds of people. 

They become self -centered and have an over- 
weening opinion of their own abilities, which is 
death to talent. 
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I wish u well as I can to combat thb double 
error. It is necessary to consult connoisseurs, 
and from them learn how to correct one*s faults 
and show oneself worthy to be praised by them; 
still the public must not be overlooked. It is 
necessary to attract the public and to be under- 
stood and noticed by it; for public opinion keeps 
one in touch with the times; but the good opinion 
of connoisseurs, or, what is more, one*s own sen- 
timents, should not be sacrificed to it 

It seems to be ver>' diffiailt to unite these two 
conditions. It is certainty difficult; it is also 
difficult to be a really talented man. But he who 
loves tt^ory should attempt it. To work only 
for the public is a handicraft; to work only to 
please connoisseurs is a science. Art is neither 
a science nor a handicraft. 

To sustain my argument I shall give a few 
examples. I^t those who aspire to nothing but 
popularity tell what they think of the works of 
Maso Maiisuoli d*Arpiiio, of Saint Titus, of 
Lauretiiis, of Ricci, and of Zuccari. At the time 
in which tliey lived they nrigned supreme; they 
were the favorites of Pius IV. of Ciregor>* XIII» 
of Sixtus V; they were fetetl. loaded with ricfaet, 
aiul pnxrtainied immortal; and Zuccari, who by 
the express(*d amunand of the Pope was called 
awav from Florence, niinetl by his fresoocs the 
ceiling of the Pauline Clupel sketched bj 
Angelo. 
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To those who disregard public opinion I shall 
not quote such names, but shall ask them to give 
the name of one only who famous to-day was 
in his time unknown to the public. Who is he? 
I have heard that the names of some have been 
found in history ; but that is only a fancy, or, to 
express myself better, only a wager made in con- 
tempt for fools. That there have been those to 
whom fame has come late I do not deny. Public 
opinion comes slowly, it does not pass along the 
by-streets ; but if there is a road it comes by that. 
Vassari says that Correggio died a poor man, 
after having lived in seclusion. 

I shall prove the contrary by mentioning 
seven writers: Ratti, Tiraboschi, Father Affo, 
Mengs, Lanzi, Orlandi, and Scannelli. But 
fiction, doubtless more poetic, has prevailed as it 
always does. Among the great artists of every 
kind there certainly are unfortunate ones; for 
example, Dante, Tasso, Rousseau. But was 
their genius unknown? In what way did their 
hard lot injure their works or their life? Dante, 
banished, was a demigod, terrible even to his 
enemies. Tasso was the friend of a king, who 
punished him in his character of courtier, and not 
for being a poet. Rousseau, stoned by the 
populace, burned in effigy in his books, filled 
Europe with his name. Gilbert, let us add, and 
Andre Chenier died unknown. Chenier's books 
have not been printed; in his diary he lays the 
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blame solely on Robespierre. Gilliert wrote a 
cominonplaee satire against all tbe vanities of 
Iiis day; he died in the most dreadful manner, 
the rei*ital of it would fill one witli horror; but 
the eourse wliich he took, we must admit, leads 
to misfortune; it was the course of hatred and of 
envy. We regret this; not his talent. 

** But/* one might say, *' let us place anybody 
before one of Kaphaers pictures, and without 
telling him whose it is ask him wliat he thinks 
of it. Would he not \k likelv to make a mis- 
take? *' In the first place, 1 would say that the 
public is not any one in particular. Its judg- 
ment is made up of a hundrcfl judgments; its 
blame or its praise of a hundred opinicms, con* 
fusetl, lilended, often difTerent; but well balanced 
and joined togt*ther by contact. The public it 
like the sea, there is no surge withmit UK>vement« 
Next allow me to say: let us place a man of 
Kaphaers day before one of his pictures— that 
was a religious age ; Raphael Iuls scarcely painted 
any but religitHis subjects. In obeying the die* 
tates of his heart, he also worketl to please tbe 
public; and s<i the public understcMxl him, for 
it much preferred to see the Virgin painted by 
him than bv his rivals. 

There is no greater emir in art than to dinn 
to tlKMu.* iX'gicHis of thoughts t(K) elevated for the 
uninitiated. TIh'sc spln^res belcHig to the im* 
agination: let them concentrate their thoughta 
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wben they invait; but put tiidr hand to die woik 
and make it in style within die comprefaensioQ 
of alL The executioQ of a work of art is a 
conflict with realism; it b die road along which 
the artist leads c»e up to the sanctuary of 
thought. The more extensive, the more simple, 
the more open, the more worn this road is, the 
more beautiful it is; and ererything that is beau- 
tiful is recognized as such, even in its own day. 
Nature, in that, as in everything, should serve 
as a mcxlel for the arts. Its most perfect works 
are those which are most evident and most onn- 
prehensibk. Everything in nature has its use. 
That is why it glorifies Gkxl. 

In the survey I am about to make I shall cling 
to the principle that I set forth, whidi seems to 
me, for la<^ of better information, a firm basis. 
When I saw the crowd in the Salon walk toward 
a picture I followed and listened to what the 
connoisseurs were saying; when artists stopped 
before a canvas I also stopped and I listened to 
what the crowd said. I shall form my judg- 
ments from this double test, granting before- 
hand, as I said, that I consider success always 
implies undeniable talent 
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II 

At first the Salon presents sueh a varied aspect, 
composed as it is of so many different elements* 
that it is difficult in the beginning not to treat 
of it as a whole. What first attracts our atten- 
tion? Nothing homogeneous* no thoughts in 
common* no schools or nationalities* not one link 
connects the artists* the selections of tlnnr sub- 
jects or their manner of painting. Each artist 
is considered by himself* and not only each 
artist* but often eac4i picture by the same artist. 
Canvases exhibited in public frefpiently bear no 
relation to eacfi other; one would think so in these 
days of dc*t*adenci*, where much confusion in art 
has Iktu pnKlu(*ed by the liologncse school try- 
ing to unite all the characteristics of the Flor- 
entine, the Koman* and the Venetian. It is in 
%'ain to attempt to tr>' to classify such a large 
collection of paintings; for what use would it 
he to say, for example* "There are to many 
pictures of dmrehes, so many of Imttles* and to 
many marine views *'? In our age of the world 
is then* any reason why artists paint more 
marine views than Imttle seenes, more Holj 
Families than landscai>es? Probably there is no 
reason except their fancv* or that some one has 
asked them to do it. So we can class nothing 
OQ this basis; for to-morrow it would be changedt 
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and yesterday it was different. Can we say, 
moreover, " Here is a series of colorists, there 
are draughtsmen " ? No ; for each artist wishes 
to be both a colorist and draughtsman, although 
perhaps no one thinks of that ; for people rarely 
notice anything but effect. Besides, shall we take 
cognizance of the great influences exercised in 
every age by superior men and by inventive 
geniuses, who, for lack of pupils or of rivals, 
produce imitators at least! No, or if so, not 
sufficient for criticism. Robert's Italian subjects 
are sometimes imitated and so are Mr. Cabat's 
landscapes and the works of Ingres and Dela- 
roche. But as the imitation consists only in 
copying their style, they do not imitate any of 
the essentials, and so there is no good result. 
However, lacking unity, can we at least find a 
praiseworthy independence, and in this fantastic 
collection can we find the noble liberty of con- 
science, the strength of which separates the artist 
from the world ? I know this question is answered 
in the affirmative, but I do not see it so. It seems 
to me that imitation rules the day; remarkable 
works can be seen everywhere in which the first 
conception has been altered and shaped by a 
visible change of thought; and here I repeat 
what I have said above, what is the motive of 
this? Why should any one copy those Lombard, 
Spanish, or Flemish painters who have been dead 
for two or three hundred years? Not that I 
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blame the artist who receives his inspiration from 
the master, but to say truly, do we gain inspira* 
tion by copying certain fragments, by trying to 
get certain tones of the master's which are pro- 
flmrfl bv the cflTi-ct of time on the colors, bv 
setting nature thnnigh other eyes than his, by 
sacriticing our sentiments to our knowk*(lgef 
Were 1 to follow such a course my originality 
would Ik.' destn>ye<l; real inspiraticm, on the ctm- 
trar}\ would revive and stimulate it. Enthusi- 
astic udminition for the gr(*at masters should Ik* 
like an oil with which we arv niblK*<I« and not like 
n vfil in which wv tirv cnvelojK'fl. When one is 
drawn to an ancient painter thnnigh admiration 
and sympathy, in a wonl, when one is able to 
feel as he did, to rt*allv studv him, it is well; let 
us l(M)k at his work and analvze it; let us tr%* to 
fhid (Hit how he expressed this thought on can* 
vas; this sentiment, the nature of which is com* 
mon to you and to him; then after that let ui 
In-gin to work and contemplate new subjecia 
with the inspiration thus callnl forth. Then it 
will U* |M)ssihle to make a giMwl picture, and thoae 
who sliall scr this picture would not fitul that it 
n*senihles a well-known work of the master; they 
wouhl Ik* more likelv to sav that the master him- 
self might have paintetl that picture. But imitJl- 
tions, on the contrary-, instead of focusing a few 
rays of light, instead of tr\'ing to penetrate 
through the method in the great aoul of Titian 
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or Rubens, they only cling to this style, and 
here and there they take figures, torsos, draperies, 
and muscles ; a wretched conglomeration 1 These 
do not make a man; they are but the limbs of a 
man: 

Disjecti membra poetse. 

How can any man set himself to such a task, 
above all an artist who treats of the reaUstic and 
of nature? He who stands before a picture only 
needs eyes to carry it to his heart. 

And so the first impression on entering the 
Salon is sad and disappointing. Let us see if 
this impression is modified later, and if, lacking 
imiformity as it does, it is not possible to form 
some general conclusions. For the present let 
us remark that whatever is the condition of art 
in our country, where else is it doing better? He 
who has only glanced at it, is hard to please; 
people respect antiquity or distance because they 
are ignorant. By the force of custom people 
meditate on their own art; but when passing be- 
yond the frontier they learn that the influence 
of France is very evident. It is certain there is 
no other nation ahead of her now. As far aa 
art is concerned, as in all other matters, the future 
will be hers. 
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III 



The first picture that strikes one*s view and 
before which the crowd lingers is the one 
painted by M. Hesse. It represents da Vinci 
buying birds and setting them at liberty. 

An air of freshness pen'ades this can%'as, which 
durms at first and then arrests one*s attention. 
Its aspect is gay and pleasing; the scene is on 
a quay and, if I am not mistaken* in Florence. A 
gn)up of women are looking at the artist, while 
tradesmen seated on the ground are counting 
their money; a preceptor is passing; the chikl 
who reluctantly accompanies him turns his head 
round sulkily; he wants to hold the birds. An- 
other child follows them looking in the air; the 
sky is clear, tlie figures delicate, the houses white 
(perhaps too white for Florence where every- 
thing is built of brownst^nie; but wlmt does that 
matter ? ) ; there are not more tliaii four lines in 
the catalogue explaining this picture; and these 
notict-s are never fiattering. 

Often when passing places where birds were 
sold, he tixik tliem f nmi their cages with iiis hand* 
after having bought them, and restored their 
lost liberty, 

I shall not ask M. Hesse from what portrait 
or engraving he paintixl his central figure, da 
Vind ; I Imvc heard this figure critidicdL but I 
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think that it is well done. People reproax;h him 
by saying that he lacks expression; but that 
seems to me without foundation. What expres- 
sion can be given to a man who opens a cage and 
sets birds free? To paint him in deep thought 
would have been absurd and every attempt at 
sentimental affectation would have been a hun- 
dred times more so. The figure is calm, young 
and dignified : so much the better ; I love this man 
with a thick neck who is kneeling against the 
parapet of the bridge, and who, like a true 
lounger of that day, has somewhat the air of a 
philosopher. The old woman who raises her hand 
is speaking, and it seems like a good portrait; 
but the first figure in the group of women is 
clad in rose-color and is stiff and not pleasing; 
she has no hips or chest; it is evident that in 
painting this figure M. Hesse has had in his 
mind the old German painters. The two other 
women and the tradesmen are painted in a more 
simple style; in them we see a master touch. 
The preceptor has the same fault as the woman 
dressed in rose-color ; the two children are charm- 
ing, very natural and refined. In fact, all these 
heads are good. A^Tien possessing an artist of 
high rank who needs no assistance, why do we 
trouble ourselves to think about those who are 
less simple? Why does this rose-color dress, 
which touches a well-painted ground, fall in such 
conventional pleats? Why should we think of 
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a Gothic structure in a picture that ia contrary 
to Gothic — that is to say, animatetl and graceful? 
Morrover, I only make this criticism, howerer 
just it may be, in a restricted sense, for in the 
fi^ires that I censure there is nothing stiff but 
the outline; one feels that the hand whidi painted 
them is original in spite of itself, and that, freed 
from some slight shackles, the talent of BIr. 
Hesse will take a free and happy flight like the 
binls of da Vinci. 

I pause Iwfore Robert's picture to return to it 
and I come across one bv M. Edouard Bertin. 
It |K>ssesses a f|uality of iru^piration and of 
severity rare in these <lavs. M. Bertin seems 
to have emlKxlietl in the landscape modem in* 
vention and the love of modeling, to dear to 
antiquity. One feels that he is searching for 
beauty of fonn and outline, from his masses of 
n)cks to the leaves of his trei*s which staml out in 
relief against the sky. His tones are broad and 
delicate, and nature as he studies it is serious and 
not)le under his |>encil. An engraving made 
frv>m one of his landscapes would nuke a beau* 
tiful frontispiece to a missal. I shall not look 
for his faults; nothing shocks me, ererything 
pleases me. 

Ijist year M. I^ Poittevin exhibited his Ren^ 

m 

trh dvM {HrheurM in tin? same place where his new 
picture is now. Altlnrngh this one poateaaes merit, 
a couiparisoD would do him injustice. The 
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is beautiful and treated boldly; but the subject 
is lost amid too extensive a landscape, and does 
not produce a happy effect. This glorious death 
of the Vengeur is seen from too great a distance ; 
one has to look to find it It is only by paying 
attention and by reading the text of the cata- 
logue that the dying heroes and all the confusion 
of the defeat can be grasped. The tree masts 
of the conquering ship that appear in the back- 
ground are placed too straight on this stormy 
sea ; they resemble a belfry. It is a fine marine ; 
but it does not fulfil one's expectations. The 
Passage du Rhin seems to me preferable to the 
BataUle de FleurSy which serves as its compan- 
ion piece in the grand Salon. In M, Beaume's 
composition there is not the confusion that is so 
obvious in that of M. Ballange's; but the land- 
scape is dull, and we can not tell if it is morning 
or evening. 

M. Gudin's Ftie prise a Naples is full of light 
and warmth. I love these fishermen reclining 
on the beach, this subdued color of the houses, 
and the receding tide that has just left the fore- 
ground wet and glistening; perhaps the ensem- 
ble is too affected and too studied. It reminds 
one of satin moire ; but one must recognize it as 
« true phase of natm*e. In fact, this view is 
vastly superior to a moonlight and sunset effect 
that hangs in the first hall of the gallery. Not 
that the picture last mentioned is not true to 
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nature; but because it is too small to prevent the 
two effects whidh are antagonistic from being 
an}ihing but bizarre and puerile. This bark, 
which occupies the center of the picture as though 
separating the two colors, makes this fault still 
more apparent; the same wave is blue on one 
side and green on the other. Has M. (tudin 
never dreamed that when the sea assumes in this 
way two different hues, it is on an immense scale, 
and with infinite gradations? 

After looking at a Payiagc by M. J. V. 
Bertin, which is always graceful, the Plaint de 
Rivoli, by M. Boguct, seems to nie to lie remark* 
ably fine. He is sometimes criticized for being 
cold, and if I were to follow the cn>wd I should 
probably pass witluHit stopping to look at it. 
But this canvas is a great work conscientiously 
done. In it then* is something pure and sad 
that can not be defined. ** The painter,** says 
the catalogue, "" was determined to paint this bat- 
tle-field. Xa|)oleon is trying to ascend a height 
on whieh tweiitv-five thousand Frendunen con- 
queried seventy tlunisand men wlio (Kxrupied all 
the |ioints of vantage." M. liogiiet lias painted 
this placY, and he t(M)k the op{)ortunity to en* 
cumlMT it with caps and cart ridge- ptHidies; but 
in the valley he only painted one &lK*plierd and 
a goat. Sun*ly. in this (^)nct*ption« there is some- 
thing that involuntarily reniituls one of Pousnn. 

If it were not for the rule which I hare laid 
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down for myself of mentioning all those who 
merit success, I would not speak of J. J. Rous- 
seau, painted by M. Roqueplan, for in this 
young painter I recognize great ability. If he 
is never seriously in love with nature, he feels 
the difference between popularity and the mode. 
Watteau bears the same relation to the great 
masters of painting that an antique statue does 
to a beautiful piece of Dresden china. M. Ro- 
queplan is a colorist. Let him take care to bear 
the same relation to Watteau that a pretty Eng- 
lish imitation of Dresden china bears to the 
original. 

The Retraite de RussiCy painted by M. Char- 
let, is a work of the first rank. He very mod- 
estly called it Episode; it is a poem. On first 
seeing it one is struck with a vague and restless 
terror. What is the subject of this picture. Is 
it Beresina? Is it the retreat of Ney? Where 
is the group around the staff -officer? Where is 
the climax that one is accustomed to seeing in 
the battle scenes in our museums? Where are 
the horses, the plumes, the captains, and the mar- 
shals? They are lacking; this represents the 
grand army, the soldier, and, more than all, the 
man; it represents hiunan misery alone, under 
a hazy sky, on a frozen earth, without a guide, 
without a leader, and without distinction. It 
represents despair in the desert. Where is the 
emperor? He has gone, far off yonder near 
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the horizon; during these terrible aoenet hi« car- 
riage IS quite likely rolling along over the heaps 
of corpses, carrying with it his departed fortunes ; 
but the rising dust can not be seen. In the mean- 
time a hundred thousand unfortunates march in 
measured steps; their heads l)ent forward, and 
death in their souls. Here is one who sto|is, worn 
out with sufTering; he lies down in everlasting 
sleep. Here is another rising up like a ghostt 
and extending his anns in supplication. *' Save 
me! *' he cries, ** do not abandon me! ** But the 
crowd passes by, and he will fall. Crows hover 
over the snow so full of human forms. The 
heavens are opened, and the falling snow seems 
to shnnid the eartli. Some soldiers ha%'e caught 
thieves n>t»t>ing the dead ; they shoot them. But 
not one of these scenes distracts the attention 
from the main |K)int. Everj'where the horrible 
is seen; but the lH>rrible without ugliness, with* 
out Ixring exaggeratetl. I do not know of any 
pictures but the Medusa of (iericault and the 
'Deluge of PiHissin tlmt pnMluce a like imprea* 
sion. Not that 1 wi.sh to make a compariaon 
between these works, so different in form and 
treatment, Init the tlHuight in txith is the same, 
and (aside fn>m the execution) even stronger 
on M. C'harlet's canvas. 

He was cHie of the first artists who painted 
the people, and wc must acknowletlge that has 
sprightly caricatures, amusing as tbejr aie» da 
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not seem like a first attempt. I praise them so 
confidently, because I do not believe that praise 
will injure him or spoil him; I need no other 
proof of this than the vigor and simplicity of 
his touch. In examining his canvas, with what 
pleasure I find in his foregrounds strokes of the 
brush that might almost be called rough! With 
what a bold stroke has he painted these pines! 
On taking a near view they seem to be roughly 
sketched ; but on looking at them from a distance 
they stand well out from the picture. Further- 
more, no tliought, no description, can give you 
an idea of this work, its efi'ect, or its arrange- 
ment. It is altogether a work of the present 
day; clear, bold, and original. It seems to me 
as though I were looking at a page of an epic 
poem written by Beranger. 

Mile. R.'s portrait, painted by Champmartin, 
is not in his best style, and he is doubly to be 
blamed, because, if his picture gives no pleasure, 
it is not the fault of his model. The portrait of 

the marquise de M is better; it is cleverly 

executed. The outlines of the forehead and the 
face are full of sweetness and are well blended. 
The right hand is not well posed; in trying to 
overcome this defect the painter has accentuated 
the wrinkles of her skin; one hand is ten years 

older than the other. The portrait of M. D 

is, according to my opinion, the most remark- 
able of the three, although it may not be the 
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most noticed. In the works of M. ChampmArtin 
there is usuaUy great brilliancy of color and 
an absence of design, which (I ask his pardon 
for asing the following expression) sometimes 
makes his figures look like a Nuremberg toy* 
Let him not think» howevert that I am jesting 
when considering his talent I blame him more 
seriously for imitating Lawrence, especially in 
his background. Why did he do this? These 
miniature landsca|K's, these draperies painted 
with one stroke of the brusli, that onlv look nat- 
ural to a near-sighted |K*rson, are not a)pied after 

Mr. Lawrence's tiest style. We must acknowl* 

• 

edge tiiat M. Chanipmartin lias le5is need than 
any other artist to n^sort tc» this method. lately 
I saw in the fautiourg Saint (iemiain a por- 
trait of a young daughter of tlie nurquise de 

C , paintal by him, and I ha%'e nothing but 

praise to give him on the effect of time on his 
colors; tliey have attained a rare strength of tOQe» 
witlnmt losing any of their charm. 

I am ablf to pay M. I)ei*aisne a fine com- 
pliment on his VAnge Gardivn. During my first 
visits to the museum 1 ctinsultetl one of cnir poets, 
and if I were not afraid to name him I would 
say that he was the most celebratetl of all the 
poets. After Robert's picture. VAngc Garditn 
clainied the most attention. ** Tel! me frankly.** 
said be. ** is that n4it one c»f the ni(Hit lieautiful 
pictures of the Salon f" I liave. howe^-er, since 
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heard this work greatly criticized: it is said that 
the sleeping child resembles Rubens in style; 
the critics find fault because the angel is clad in 
silk, they think she ought to wear a white gown ; 
they remember certain canvases by the same 
artists that were not as good as this, and they 
object to it; at last they call everything mediocre; 
but, profiting by advice, I shall say boldly that 
the critics have not convinced me. The head 
of the angel is admirable, in the strongest sense 
of the term ; the remainder of the picture is sim- 
ple and harmonious; besides, the subject is so 
beautiful that it counts for half in the sentiment 
of the picture: a child in his cradle, a mother 
soothing his fatigue, and an angel watching 
over him. What artist could be mediocre when 
treating such a subject? The palette would fall 
from his hands. May M. Decaisne retain his; 
and if I am permitted to speak to him thus, may 
he pay strict attention to what he is going to do. 
It has been remarked that the head of his angel 
is that of a child fourteen years of age; I hope 
that this supposition is true, for it would prove 
much in favor of the artist. The great principle 
that Raphael laid down, and one which has made 
his age prolific, was none other than the follow- 
ing : that of making use of the material to reach 
the ideal. Nothing more was needed to fill Italy 
with masterpieces and to encompass it with the 
divine spark. Whatever may be the route by 
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which M. Decaisfic arrived at this remit which 
he now shows iis, it is certain that he has reached 
it. I^-t bini cling to this pliase of his talent; 
let him renounce fore%'er Uie clashing of colors 
and tlie narn)w efTccts that he has sought lately 
in his ix)rtraits; let hini take courage in his heart 
at tlie same time that he is daring with his hand. 
I^t the calm eyes of his angel teach him that 
nothing is beautiful except what is simple. Let 
him not try to do more than he is able, but let 
him I)c what he should Ixr. Will he often be 
so happily inspired i May lie see tlie people paaa 
before his canvas, not saying anything deroga* 
tory about it, and leave them tliere to go about 
their own aflfairs or to go into raptures over 
the bric-a-bra<^*. The time is not far off when 
romanticism will jmint nothing but signbiMmia. 
If I give this ratiRT frank adviix' to M. Decmianet 
whom I do not know, it is because I ha%'e seen 
things from another stand i)oint, certainly more 
ern)ni^)us than his; I did not paint his VAnge 
(iardicn, but 1 feci its beauty perhaps better 
than any one. I would praise it less if the artist 
hacl paintctl UttcT; tnit let him hold fast, and 
take onirage; the heart in a healthy state always 
controls the intellect. 

Tlie {Nirtrait of marslml Grouchy, by M. Du* 
bufe, Iiears witness to laudable progress in hia 
manner of painting. It b a good likeiiesa, and 
its execution is beyond reproach. There b a 
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ftriking contrast between these and the melan- 
choly pappets that he has clothed in white satin 
and called Regrets or Souvenirs. 

I/Angelus de Soirj painted by M. Bodinier, is 
a ^easing composition full of melancholy. The 
hues of the setting sun, the dark verdure of the 
country, the white dogs, the old man on his knees, 
and the herd, are all well rendered. I am espe- 
cially charmed with this shepherd, who is standing 
and whose head is darkly outlined against the 
horizon. This little picture is an idyl. The feel- 
ing that it awakens is so natural that the scene 
there represented seems familiar to every one; 
however, it was very difficult to paint. Nea- 
politans make good studies; but they are only 
studies. 

The Repos & la Fontaine possesses the same 
merit as the Angelas, although in a more limited 
degree; finally, among all the artists whom Italy 
has inspired, M. Bodinier has taken a prominent 
place by the side of Robert, Schnetz, and Horace 
Vcmet. 

He can not be forgotten or confused with 
others, and without forcing his genius every 
picture with his signature is recognized and sane- 
tioned by all. 

The large canvas painted by M. Lariviire does 
not please me, and I am sorry; for it is an im- 
mense work containing many good points. But 
I have spoken in vain; these great compositiona 
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sadden me, and I leave them for those who are 
stronger than I. 

I shall attempt to speak of the battle scenes 
painted by M. Horace Vcmet. and though they 
are somewhat numerous, I shall add those of 
Fontcnoy. That is c|uite an undertaking, but 
I shall tr\' to make it short. 

When I began this article I said tliat, acconl- 
ing to my opinion, |)opular success was a proof 
of incontestable talent. In this res|>ect it is im- 
possible for me to agree with an opinion formerly 
expressed in tbe Hrrue den Deux MondcM. I 
can not understand by what pnxxws of reasiMiing 
a cn)wd that is ceaselessly changing, whcKie judg* 
nR*nts are so difTerent, and that is attracteil 
in so many diffVr(*nt diretiions, sliould admire a 
man by chamx*, among a thcnisand, who has noth- 
ing to distinguish him fnmi his rivals. If we 
pretend that {M)liti(*s and passions cause this, I 
am cv>ritented; tuit are not these passicHis and 
tlK*se f>olitic^ like a man who attempts to flatter 
you. Wlien >!. Iloracv Vernet. wIm) is greatly 
cvnsureil. o]H'ns his studio, I ct*rtainly think that 
ein*uni>tanees Hill favor him; but whv? Is he 
the only one f SiH*nking of ( veneral IxjeiHie, for 
example, who n'meniU-rs his pictures now? He 
was successful in his day. Why have people for- 
gvitten him. and always talk of Horace Vemet? 
The n*asi>n is that (vcneral Lejeune followed the 
fashion and Horace Vemet souglit popularity. 
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I woidd say the same about literature were I dis- 
cussing it that I have said about art; for M. 
Casimir Delavigne and M. Scribe, two men 
who are usually compared to him, use their great 
talent to attack stupid journals. The success of 
the MessSniennes bears a strong resemblance to 
that of Horace Vemet's battle scenes. Some- 
times they both receive the same criticisms. As 
for me, I still remember the tropes commencing 
thus: 

Eurotas^ Eurotas^ why these old oleanders 
On thy mournful banks inhabited by death? 

I acknowledge that I can not imagine that 
I learned them at college for their political sig- 
nijQcanee, when I was in the fourth class; but 
surely it is not due to the love of politics that I 
admire them now, that I quoted them at supper 
the other day, at the house of some of my friends, 
who were of the same opinion as myself. 

But without pleading this cause longer, and 
by recognizing at once the well-merited reputa- 
tion that M. Horace Vemet has acquired, shall 
we bring him before another tribunal and call 
him to severe account for his works which are 
so much admired? This question can be asked; 
but I would reply in the negative. M. Horace 
Vemet is not a young man, and much less a 
no\nce; even in his faults a master hand is dis- 
cernible; perhaps he knows that as well as we 
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do; he knows that the ease with which he worlct 
tends to make him careless and the rapidity with 
which he works tends to make him less profound ; 
biit he also knows the advantages of his method 
of work» and always wishes to lie himself. Who 
can make a mistake in admiring his picturesf 
All he has to do is to write his signature and this 
alone is evidence that thcv are well done. 

The world little suspects that the reputations 
it worsliips are constantly Ix-ing attacked. That 
IK*ople living in palaces, devoting themselves to 
art and able to judge, would l)e astonished if 
told everything that is printed about the writers 
or the artists thev admire! 

After what I have said it can readily be seen 
that I have not devoted myself to a deep ex* 
amination of tiR* alMuc four liattles; it will suf* 
fice tc» mention them and to remark that the worst 
thing that can lie said alMuit them is tlieir titles* 
which have not been well chcMien; thev are 
not battles, fipit Uvause there is no fighting, and 
tlK*re can not Imt any fighting, InTause the em* 
|)en)r is there in person. .\t Jena, the emfMrror, 
lR*aring the ranks of the ini|>erial guard exclaim 
En Avantf said: * What is it^ Onlv a heard- 
less young man would thus have dami to foresee 
what I am going to do/' This is the first episode. 
See how M. VenK*t has treated tlie subject: he 
{Mints the emi>eror galloping, Murat following 
him, and the colunm bearing arms. The en* 
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thusiastic soldier waves his cap and cries out; 
the emperor stops: the gesture is stern, the ex- 
pression true to life; and without describing it 
further, does not this show much skill? If the 
emperor had been painted on foot with his 
hands behind his back, what effect do you think 
would have been produced? Or, whatever might 
have been his daring, what other gesture could 
have better expressed the action? His fiery 
steed stamping his feet is controlled by an angry 
hand, the head turned to one side, the eager 
glance, everything makes one conjecture that he 
is speaking. Besides, the grenadiers are silently 
marching through the bottom of a ravine; be- 
yond the land is the horizon. Certainly, I re- 
I>eat, that is not the battle of Jena; but it is the 
subject, so much of it as is given, carefully 
thought out and neatly executed. Do you wish 
to see a plain, the army, and what else? Why 
not the enemy and the emperor lost in the midst 
of all these details? Ah I if he were so small and 
so far away, what he said could not have been 
comprehended. 

David said to Baour Lormain : " You are very 
fortunate, you, Baour; you can arrange your 
verses as you wish; while, as for me, I am al- 
ways circumscribed by my canvas. For ex- 
ample, let us suppose that I wish to paint two 
lovers in the Alps ; very well, I paint two beauti- 
ful lovers, life size. How ridiculously small must 
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the Alps be represented. If, on the contrary, I 
paint beautiful Alps, proper-sized Alps, I must 
make small lovers, only half a foot hi^h, which 
are alto^ther too little. But you, Baour, you 
write thirty pa^^s alxnit the Alps, thirty pages 
about the lovers; and if vou wish more vou can 
write thirty more pages about the Alps, and 
thirty more alxnit the lovers* etc." Thus spoke 
okl David in liis trite and det*p style* making the 
truest criticism on tlic criticism of his own works. 
M. Venict could sav as much to those who ask 
him to do difTcrciitlv fn>m what he wished. Be* 
cause tlie actor is Na|N)Ieon and the action is 
faitlifully depicted, do you wish him to show you 
cvcrv detail ( 

Tliis c*<|ually applies to the episode of Fried* 
land and of Wa^^ram. M. Veniet*s real talent 
CTMisists in his fer\'or. I sliall say nothing about 
the first of tliesc two pictures: " Notice how the 
stmset is r(*nderctK see these hues, these blend* 
ings, these falirics, or tliis annor." But let me 
say: *' IiiM»k at the iM>ses; notice (lencral Oudi* 
tH»t* who iiends .slightly wliile receiving orders 
fn>m his master; not lev this rt*tl hussar standing 
up so straight, this horse sci*nting a ciirpse; at 
Wagram, noliw another honse wcnmded, this 
seriousness of the emiK^ntr. w1m> unfolds liis map 
without turning amund. while a bidlct falls 
within two fet*t of him! At Fontenov behoM 

)iB conquenir noble and smiling, and thoae van* 
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quished filled with dismay; with what boldness 
is all this arranged, or rather thrown together I '* 
It is certain that in this there is not the con- 
scientious work of a Holbein, the color of a 
Titian, the grace of a da Vinci ; it is neither Flem- 
ish, Italian, nor Spanish; but it certainly is 
French. M. Michelet says that you can not ex- 
actly call it poetry; but it is easy, quick pose, al- 
most action. In truth, when we think of it, the 
criticism becomes very difficult; shall we search 
all over for what is not there, instead of seeing 
what is there? As for me, I shall only criticize 
M. Vernet when I no longer find in his works 
these qualities that make him distinguished, and 
which I do not see how any one can dispute ; but 
while I see this fervor, skill, and vigor, I shall 
not look for the shadows cast by these precious 
rays of light. 

The Battle of Fontenoy leads me to speak of 
M. Couder. The scene by Lawfeldt considered 
by itself is a commendable work. The king and 
the marshal de Saxe are painted in bold strokes, 
and their coats are made of fine velvet. The vis- 
count de Ligonier and the soldiers under him form 
a group composed with great judgment. But can 
the brush of the painter of Levite be recognized 
in this canvas ? Why does this picture, which has 
so much merit, difi^er so radically from its elder, 
which is much better done? Is this a new style 
that M. Couder has just adopted, and shall the 
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first picture that we have of his be painted 
in this style. No; M. Couder has painted a 
Bataille de lAiuis XV for Versailles, and he has 
tried to paint it after the manner of the artists 
of I^Miis XV's dav. I am sorr\* to find this 
demon imitation that pursues me by tlie side of 
real worth. The stvle of Delacroix is easily rcc- 
of^ii'Aed. According to my opinicuu he is a man 
whose faults shcHiId not lie too much l<x>ked for. 
To critici/x* him jitstly one shouhl not consider 
his works s(*pariitely, or pass a definite judj^ment 
on one or another of his pictures; for in every- 
thing hv d(H*s \\v has the same inspiration, and lie 
is always ftMuid the «unc in his ffrt^ati-st sue* 
cessi*s as in his ^n*atrst mistakes. I acknowlixljfe 
that it is vc-rv difficult for mr to criticize' anv one 
who has so little variety of stvlt-. I can he as 
scvrn* as you like critiri/iii^ onr work hy itsc*lf, 
which would Ik* useless, for nothin>f in it leads 
nu* Imckwani or forward; hut I am f(»mt! to 
n's|M-<'t this nia^^ic )N>nd. this force stnm^T than 
will itself, which results in a man not raising; hia 
hand without his hand Utrayinf^ him. aiHl with* 
out his work showing' it is his. I judffr every 
work of the painter without style as I would 
jud^* that of a cvtrpsc*. I set* nothiuff which is 
iH>t )M*fore my eyes. If I find a muscle misplacrd, 
an ann broken. I am pitiless; I would cr>' out 
that it Ls detestabb*. irisup|Hirtablr, or. lietter, I 
would bMik at v»metbin^ elsk-. But in a talent 
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like this, speaking of the past, it seems to me 
that I am also speaking of the future. I know 
that I am dealing with a person now living, and 
by finding fault with what I see, I am afraid that 
I may blame something that I have not yet seen, 
that will soon be finished. And note well that 
M. Delacroix of whom we are now talking is 
sometimes guilty of imitating. We remember this 
large canvas Sardanapale, in which it is clear 
that the artist tried to imitate Rubens. Ahl my 
God, it was quite useless; besides, the result was 
not satisfactory. But it is a great victory for 
any one to be able to make mistakes with im- 
punity. M. Delacroix can imitate Michael An- 
gelo to-morrow if he wishes, just as he has 
imitated Rubens. The day after to-morrow he 
can imitate Rembrandt, and Sunday, Caravage; 
but Monday all will be over. He would become 
tired of his fruitless efforts, his own force would 
assert itself and he would return of his own free 
will to his first manner of painting. 

In Saint Sebastian there are faults which 
strike the public. I see them and I shall not 
point them out: for Saint Sebastian belongs to 
an already numerous class, and I do not wish to 
find fault with the Massacre de Scio, or with this 
picture entitled Liberte^ that M. Auguste Bar- 
bier only can condemn, or with the Anges du 
Christ auw Olives, or with Dante, or with Justin- 
ien; and I should feel still more sorry to find 
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fault witli the first picture Delacroix may make 
for us, or with his fresco that I have not aeen* or 
with his plans that I know not of. They wish to 
make M. DehicnHX the head of a new adKwL 
which would c»vcrtuni all that they admire, and 
hurl a throne in ruins. I do not think tliat he 
ever |N)ssessi-d these objectionable revolutionary 
ideas. I think he works conscientiouslv, eoiiae* 
quently impartially. If he has a style of iiaint* 
lUK it is the result of his temiNrrament, and 
1 have never heanl that he has trietl to impow 
on any one; so I do not blame him for his ex* 
cessive admiration of KuIk-us. I sliare his en- 
thusiasm without sharing; his anti|)athies; and I 
admire Ku)>en.s. altliouf^h I pn*fer KaphaeL 
But were I the dirlareil enemy of the style of 
M. Delacroix, I wcMild not be the least surpriaed 
if the <*ommitt(r bad n fused one of his pictures, 
I do not know bis IlnmUt, and I can not criticiae 
it at all; but whatever fault.s this work niav have. 
how is it that it ba.s been jud^t^l worthy of pub» 
lie condemnation^ Are they afraid of crmtagicin 
fn>m this ranvas^ Is it paintetl with aconite? 
Sueh ^^reat scxerity is only just in so far as it 
is impartial, and bow can we U'lieve it is im* 
partial ubni we mv bow manv daulM there are 
in the mnviirii^ Itut it is not enoiifrh that the 
most dreadful daubs are seen on ever\' side; eren 
ev)pies have U-en accvpteil and market! in the 
catalof^ie as tieing ori^finals. I noticed one of 
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these barefaced thefts, marked No. 1491. There 
was also a picture called Une Bacchante, painted 
by M. Poyet. This picture is a copy, and a very 
bad copy, of a fine painting by David, belonging 
to M. Bouchet. 

I passed before M. Steuben's picture and, as 
I am speaking of each one which claims atten- 
tion, I grant that his Jeanne la Folic must be 
mentioned; but I am still of the same opinion. 
Fashion has only the appearance of popularity, 
which itself is not always infallible. In the gal- 
lery M. Steuben has a small portrait of a smiling 
young girl leaning on her elbow. This naive 
and delicate study is worth a thousand of these 
large, showy melodramas, where the eye searches 
for the prompter. 

Messrs. Vauchelet, Alaux, Caminade, Rouil- 
lard, Saint-Evre, Lepaulle and Gallait have ex- 
hibited historic portraits painted for the museum 
of Versailles. In some of these portraits the 
same fault is apparent, which consists in imitat- 
ing contemporaneous artists and personages. 

M. Comeyras's Christ au Tombeau certainly 
does not lack talent. But, good God 1 what pecu- 
liar coloring 1 The figures in it are made of brass 
and tin. How is it that they do not perceive 
that it is time and decay that gives these pictm^ 
of the old masters the tones that they try to re- 
produce ? 

Before leaving the large hall there only re- 
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mains for me to speak of the BatmUe de P^ror 
mide$; 1 shall return to M. Granet in the gal- 
ler\\ and to Rolicrt. With a feelinjf of deep re* 
spect and pleasure I pronounce the name of 
Gros. It is with the same sentiments that M. 
Debay, his pupil, finished the paintinjf left in- 
complete l>y the greatest painter of our day. 
The picture is not nearly so good as tlie other; 
but lieing the last page of a beautiful book, its 
connection alone with each part sliould ennoble 
and consecrate it 



IV 

Here we are in the gallery. I admire M. 
Flandrin\s Venice. lie has at least nuule the 
lag(M)n (|uirt. and not agitated like a sea, which 
is a n»ininon fault, fcir while not wi.slung to of- 
fend C*unuletto iK-rsonallv. I would sav that the 
Iag<N>ri is ulwiiys smooth, ex(x*pt during a great 
storm; and tlien its waters an* rarelv nitlktl near 
the Piii/./etta. As I am bet'vinnng M*ientitM\ let 
nie reeall to M. Flandrin that the angel of the 
(*anipanile of St. Mark is gildol. and not white. 
Hut is not that a g«)od remark! Tlie tones are 
goTMl, the shadows well mana^f*tl: it is evidently 
the time uhen the sun is setting. M. Jt)hann<it*t 
FraufiHM tie Ijtrraine. aIth<Higli as skilfully exe- 
cuted, has tlic inexcusable fault tluit disfigures 
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so many canvases this year : It is a visible attempt 
to imitate Rubens. 

Every one remembers Tobias, which was ex- 
hibited last season by Mr. Lehmann. This, his 
first exhibit, was not very well done, but it gave 
promise of great talent. It was at the same time 
a hope and a fulfilment, and people encouraged 
the young artist. His FiUe de JephtS caused 
several newspapers to change their opinion, and 
he should not be surprised at this, or feel hurt 
about it. By regarding the criticisms of his 
work as unfair he will make a mistake, and, 
perhaps, take the wrong path. The public only 
takes exception to certain parts of his works, 
which, it really seems to me, it is impossible to 
approve. To begin by referring to his real 
faults, the seven figures of women are extremely 
monotonous. They all bear more or less resem- 
blance to each other, with the exception of one 
which is charming and whose beauty detracts 
from that of her sisters; this is the one who is 
seated and reclining to the right of Jephthah's 
daughter. All the others (I am sorry to make 
a remark which may seem facetious) have too 
large heads. Doubtless M. Lehmann is too well 
acquainted with the antique not to know that a 
large head is incompatible with graceful propor- 
tions; besides, their skins have a dull hue like 
ivory, which makes them stand out too distinctly 
from the backgromid, just as in certain pictures 
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painted by Albaiie. In passing from these ob- 
sen-ations to examine the spirit of this workt M. 
Leliniann will i)erniit me to say that he has for- 
gotten, in liis comiK>sitions, one rule whidi has 
been tnic from time immemorial. It is evident 
that, in using so many parallel lines, in arrang- 
ing this gnnip of women, and even the moun* 
tains so as to form a triangle, the artist tried to 
simplify, but he overdid it. This, I think, is 
what a just critie eould reproaeh Mr. Lehmann 
with. Now we must add that the figure of 
Jeplithuh*s daughter is l)eautiful; she has a sweet 
expression and is well |M)sed. If the artist who 
painted her wislml only to express sweetness be 
should havt* Iktu siitistied, and jiLstly so, at hav* 
ing erc'utrd this noble fonn, aiul he should have 
gniu|H'd tht* others annind her with less studied 
eflVet. The two women wIh> wirp and who 
stand Itniiing on each otiRT also merit tlie great- 
est praise; however, they would have produced 
a mueh U-tter efTeet if the artist had not grouped 
them like the summit of a pyramul, and if, while 
leaving tlu-m in the middle distance, he had 
placxtl them to the right or left of tlieir sister, 
anti not in the middle of tlu* eanvas. I^et M. 
Ix-hnmnn think of Pmissin; let him notice how 
this great master dis|M>scHi his groups, balaneing 
them without stifl*ness. and plac*ing them in the 
right place. Not that I advise M. I^hmann to 
imitate Poussin, or anv one else; but it troublet 
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me to see his picture, which not only shows talent, 
but also possesses the qualities necessary to dis- 
arm all who would find fault with it. I do not 
doubt but that these same figures better ar- 
ranged would please every one. As I look at 
this canvas it seems to me one is compelled to say 
to these two women, " Come down from this 
rock ; go away and weep apart." To the one seen 
in profile: " Move, turn around; '* to the other: 
"Look up to heaven; a gesture, a trifle will 
change it all. The sorrow of your sister is sub- 
lime; do not disturb her." 

While reading in the catalogue of the museum 
the ten lines in the chapter written in Judges, 
which ser\'es to explain the picture, the FiUe de 
Jcpht6, let us make a remark, useless, perhaps, 
but which I give to the artist for all it is worth: 
it is, that in this fragment, that has necessarily 
been abridged, the simplicity of the Bible is 
singularly lacking. Who wrote these ten lines? 
Did the painter himself? I do not know. 
Jephthah, says the catalogue, in censuring his 
daughter, tore his clothes and said: "Ah I my 
daughter, you have completely disgraced me." 
But instead of that the Latin is as follows: 
Heu! me, filia mea, decepisti me, et ipsa de- 
cepta es. "Alasl my daughter, you have de- 
ceived me, and you have been deceived yourself." 
In the catalogue Jephthah's daughter replies: 
"Do with me after the word of thy mouth. 
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In Latin it reads: Si apcruUti o$ tuum ad DanU* 
num fac mihi quodcumque poUicitus e$. ** If 
them hast opened thy mouth to the lx)rd, do with 
me what thou hast promised/' I do not con- 
sider that 1 am fiedantie when I eall attention 
to these alterations in the text. Right or wrong, 
thev seem to me to Ik* related to the fault in the 
picture. Of course if this similarity has only 
been pnxluced hy chance, my remark is null and 
void. 

But I do not wish to leave M. lA*hmann like 
people who take rapid flight as soon as they have 
made an ill-natured joke. On K«>ing I take a 
last IcN)k at this lieautiful, disi*«)nsoIate girU at 
her channing black -tyttl sister, wIkkjc luidy bends 
like a nt^L at tli(*si* two wtt-ping statues, whose 
iNitlincs an* so delicate; and I say to myself, that 
the young hand that has n*nden^l somm* 90 
beautiful will so(»ner or later lie const*cratctl to 
the worship of tnith. M. Lafayc's f*n Int^ 
rii'ur ilnpimrttmcnt ffothiqui' should receive h<m- 
orahle nieiitioii. Ky its side I find a pi(*ture, by 
M. Seluu-t/. whieh is unl sutliciently ini|)ortant 
t4» Ik: s]H)ken of ut length. lH*ing a trifle in com* 
parison to what the artist can do. It is in Ntitre* 
Danienle-Lon'ttc* that we shall s<M>n see his new 
claim to a reputation so well meritc*<l. 

The Marturc dv Saint Saturnin hv M. Retard 
is an imfMirtant and welNlrawn oimiMViition. In 
it can lie tracx-d tla* manner of M. Ingres and 
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the influence of the Roman school; but the Ro- 
man school should not permit those who admire 
it to forget that after Raphael came Correggio, 
and that the absence of clair-ohscur^ in giving 
glamour, makes art less true to nature. May M. 
Bezard remember the words of the great Allegri : 
Ed to anshd son pittore. 

The Voiture de Masque by M. Eugene Lami 
amused me, like an old transgressor, even though 
I do not find that the painter has great talent. I 
prefer the little picture called the Batcdlle de 
H oiidschoote , the landscape of which is painted 
by M. Dupre. This bizarre canvas, which also 
has its good points, loses by being exhibited in 
the Salon; it would gain much by being placed 
by itself. 

I notice M. Jules Cogniet's Site de Italie, and 
I stop before M. Flandrin's Dante. The Dante 
is well done, the red robe is broadly painted; his 
movement explains the subject; I like the head 
of Virgil; but I do not care for the arms that 
hold his cloak — I do not mean the arms them- 
selves, but the gesture, for the cloak looks as 
though it were going to fall. Generally speak- 
ing, the entire picture is pleasing; it is a good 
and wholesome picture. The EnxAeux are not 
envious enough; the first of these figures is very 
beautiful, the second and the third, the one that 
is looking at Dante, are very well draped; but the 
fifth head, correct in itself, is not that of a man 
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sent to the infernal reffionii for the greatest and 
most clegracliiif( of vices, like those of Zoile and 
Freron. The calm forchea^l, the nohle expres- 
sion, tlie resi{;^ic(l countenance, iKrIong, if you 
will, to a thief or a for^T, hut never to an en- 
vious jHTson. M. Flandrin, who, I lielieve, is 
still at Home, has a fine future lief ore him. His 
Bergcr a$MiM is a charming; study; it evinces a 
naturally happy mind, comhined with an air of 
antiquity. 

In M. Dcflrcux's Saint IlipimUite there is 
much animation and vi^>r. The horses are too 
much like English horsc*s; hut that only injures 
the suhject; the picture I(»s(*s hut little of its 
local color, which need cause no anxiety; the 
cvdors arc, in the main, well chos(>n. Hanging 
above Saint IlipiHAifte is a gcMxl fxirtrait of M. 
Jouy, the cider. I (m>(ht also to praise the por- 
trait of Madame C and her sister, and M. 

Canzi. The likeness is striking and the treat- 
ment gracvfuL 

M. Hn'-mond's picture is verj* peculiar. I 
would like to know what has inspired it, for this 
ugly hit of nnturt* n*pcls me. and, moreover, this 
angel standing thcrt* with her nimlius of gold, 
or rather without the nimbus, strikes my fancy 
and movrs me. A strange work! It certainly is 
a or)py, Init »> well done that I am deceived, and 
imagine that I am Itioking at an old picture. 

Once more I consult the catalogue to find mj 
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way, and I read : " They are taking down 
{d&vala) from the cross the bruised body that 
the Virgin . . /' M. Bremond, dSvalaf 
what a bad word you use herel What does 
d&uala mean? Are they taking any one down? 
If so, who? Righteous God I This dreadful 
word ahnost makes me understand why your 
Christ is so thin and old, and all the far-fetched 
horrors that I see in your picture. But let me 
continue : " An angel, moved by the sorrow of 
the Virgin, places herself in front of her, so that 
she can not see the cross upon which her son is 
crucified." My faith, I do not know what more 
to say, for it seems to me to be a fine thought 
and it comes from M. Bremond, while the word 
d&vala is employed in the lives of the saints. 

I strive in vain to criticize M. Court's patriotic 
canvases; it is impossible not to speak of them, 
even if I mention them adversely. How much 
coldness is expressed in the signing of the royal 
proclamation! Nevertheless, they have placed 
there this poor M. Dugas-Montbel ; he is a grave 
\vriter and verj^ learned man and has translated 
Homer. How has he oflTended M. Court? But 
I recollect a pretty Spanish girl in a mantilla, 
painted by this artist, and I shall look at the 
picture by Isabey, 

In my opinion this canvas merits unrestricted 
praise ; it is wonderfully well painted and its con- 
ception is so strong that it claims one's attention 
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at first sight. I ha%'e heard the fminter blamed 
for having shown only a part of his vessel. \oth* 
ing is less just than tliis eritieisni, for it is this 
Im)1(1 arrangement that gives ini|M)rtancY to tlie 
seene. If the pietiire were two fit*t longer and 
if we could see more of it, tlie c*om|M>sition would 
lose half its vahie. M. Isalnrv ha^i not committed 
this fault, which injures the work of M. I^ Poit- 
tevin. He also pnNluces tlie nH>st wonderful 
eflTect, and tliis effect is a feut of skill. What 
tnnible he had in fixing the attention on this 
c*or{>se that was lK*ing thnmii out of tlie window 
into the sea! And, U'sidrs. how ditUcidt it was 
on account of the small dimensions of the canvas* 
and alsf) the {Misition of the corpse hung on a 
lioanl, not to render the scviic ridindous! It 
would have l)een easv to fail, and to reach a rrsttlt 
as painful as the effort was pretentious! Now 
M. IsjiIk-v has more than Kni*trede«I; he has f<nirMl 
the way of U'lng s<rioiis where otlurs woulil have 
Iktu narn>w-minded. On liMiking at these 
tniuhlcd waters, this viihImt sky. tliis tin|MMing 
scene, these sneml roUs. ••im- tV*N \vr\ sad. It 

■ 

is ditlieult to define tl.i- (xltfiii*- an^iish that 
comes o\er us wluri 1'n»Ix..i;^ ;it \\us eorpse. en- 
ve|o|M-<I in a white shnMnl. uhiili. :\\ the soufwl of 
the cannon, anil in the preseiu^i of all this hril* 
liant avsemhlv, is vi-n sMlrnwilv low mil into the 
ttea! It s4-ems as tliiin;^'ii this etlitiix* would van- 
iifth, thi^ plank would fall, and this abyss, dit- 
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turbed for an instant, would close again in 
silence. 

Every one who has read the beautiful descrip- 
tion of Constantinople in the Voyage en Orient 
will be interested in stopping before the picture 
of Madame Clerget. The multiplicity of details^ 
the extent of the Bosphorus presented the great- 
est difficulties. Fortunately these have been over- 
come by the original pictures of the artist. This 
canvas is remarkable for the mist in the distance, 
for the transparency of the water, and the ac- 
curacy of the panorama. The Vue de Idc de 
Gen^vCy by the same artist, presents the same 
good points, it is to be regretted that it is placed 
in a dark part of the gallery, which prevents it 
from being seen to advantage. Madame Cler- 
get's works should attract the attention of am- 
ateurs who appreciate truth in painting above 
everything else. 

M. Winterhalter's Far niente pleases me so 
much that I dare not say how much. Not that 
I fear to praise the picture, which appears to me 
to show marked talent, but I fear that the beauti- 
ful eyes of a certain young girl, who is leaning 
on her elbows near the fountain, has more or 
less turned my head. This young girl seems to 
me admirably painted, and all the rest of the 
picture likewise. The peasants are reclining in 
the shade. One woman sitting at the foot of a 
tree gives suck to her child, from a bosom as 
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white at milk. The other, stretched out in the 
suiit seems to be dreaming or sleeping; while an 
idle young shepherd is balancing in the air a 
beautiful bunch of grapes whidi the child is lor- 
ingly gazing at. Farther on we see a grove and 
dancing; at the horizon, is the sea and a volcana 
Toward the left a young man is seated, a guitar 
in his hands, humming a little song: 

In ton ricro, c tu wi belU 
Nina mU, che vuoi di piu 1 

• • • 

C\ fiwtr Nrmcmno f 
Mc lo vorrri fcodrr. 

(*i fciMC NcRMNillO I 

Perhaps not that partiailar time; but I im* 
agine this is the one Ixrcause I am so fond of it* 
and also iKrcause I set it to the tune I like. Do 
you Sir this small friar lifting his frodc as he 
listens f Tilt* c*oinieal little man is still singing in 
the choir loft. Hut notice my U-autiful peasant; 
she is standing with lier chin in her luuicb; what 
eyes she has! What a mouth! What is she 
thinking alMuitf 

Si, tip ravmno, rariL 

You will Ir* lovc-tl and jK-ttcxl as much as yoa 
desire; but I shall gv>. fearing I sliall prevarioale. 
It is a dangrnnis thing to set oneself up aa a 
judge when one is not old enough to be a depuljr. 
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M. Cabat's Hiver comes just in time to save 
me from this temptation. There is nothing that 
calms one down more than looking at this old 
woman who perished from cold. Still I am not 
very sure but that she may not be a wood-cutter. 
In this landscape I do not recognize the artist's 
usual style, nevertheless, it is the most important 
picture he has exhibited this year. If it had 
been signed by a Flemish artist, even a cele- 
brated one, you might be deceived by it. 

I am sorry that I have not saved a special 
place for the consideration of landscape-painters, 
for so many names come before me as I write 
that I am sure that I shall forget some. In the 
first Salon, Messrs. Gue and Hostien should re- 
ceive honorable mention; in the gallery, Messrs. 
Mercey, Jolivard, and Bucquet display remark- 
able talent; and also M. Joyant, who has exhib- 
ited some very pretty Venetian scenes; Messrs. 
Rousseau, Danvin, Veillet and Corot, whose 
Campagne de Rome has many admirers. Paul 
Huet must be set aside, for he should rather be 
compared with English than with French artists. 
I do not see nature as indistinctly as he, but I 
would do this young painter injustice if I were 
not to recognize that he manages his masses with 
great skill. 

At least I have not forgotten to mention Ma- 
dame de Mirbel. Patience, united to talent, is 
one of the greatest feminine virtues, and to her 
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iK'longs the praise of prcsening the valuabk art 
of miniature paiiitiiif; in France. The two por- 
traits whii'li Madame de MirlK.*! sent to the Salon 
this year possess the grace and delicacy tliat are 
usually found in the small masterpieces sif^ncd 
with her name. At the same time I notice in the 
op|M>site section a miniature painted by Bell; its 
finish is exciuisite. 

M. Sl^ffioFs HiTcil du juitte has the fault of 
\n:\\\^ theatrical, and there is no fault more dan- 
gcnnis, for he only tries for eff*ect and uses any 
means to attain that end. I acknowledfpe that 
scTne-painting and painting which is meant to 
dcivlve the (*ye requires a skilful hand, and I am 
willing to do justicr to the canvases at tin* back 
of our theaters, although I am linnly |>ersuadcd 
that then* can U* no {Missihle nimantic art amid 
such splriHJid settings. Hut it is a great mis* 
take to paint an eas<*l picture in the same style 
as a tragic Mrnc. M. Signol has some talent, and 
I am sorrv t4) Ik* so seven*. Kut whv divide his 
pirtnrr in two, und likrii him to the last sci*ne in 
thr rirtimts ilnitrnx^ Ills villain, rising <Hit of 
tilt* tornt>, is rvitimtly sup|Mirteti by a trap-door 
like the riutis in tin <»|M'ra. 

M. (•r.-iiirt i^ alwavs Iiinis4-It\ bv which I 
mean that he is siiiipU ami v.orthy of admira- 
tion. It is diniinilt tn flrhl aiiv new wonls of 
praise for him. Tl:* ini'l.i- prt fers. generally, 
his Catacumbts to his Suinti- Murii' dis Angcs. 
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I shall make no distinction between these two 
works, as both of them possess the same char- 
acteristics. There is singular boldness in the 
clumsy manner in which M. Granet paints the 
figures in his pictures. Never have details been 
painted in a broader style, or have the smallest 
things been painted in such a great manner. I 
remember one day when looking at a carefully 
painted battle scene I asked myself if this dainty 
trifle had not been treated very conventionally. 
I was shocked. I could count even the buttons 
on the soldiers' coats. Should not the painter, I 
thought, when confining such an extensive view 
to a picture of such small dimensions, allow 
the spectator to fill out for himself, the details 
that he sees therein? For example, should not 
a landscape always be in the distance, otherwise, 
how can it seem real to those who look at it? It 
seems otherwise as though one were in a dark 
room, looking at nature through a microscope. I 
made this reflection before M. Granet's pictures. 
There is nothing to find fault with there, for his 
pictures are meant to be seen at a distance, just 
as in nature itself. These are the only ones that 
made me clearly understand that realism can be 
restrained, and that it is the province of talent 
to produce illusions. 

It seems to me that tlie reputation M. Granet 
has for accuracy, calmness, and unquestioned 
merit, teaches artists a lesson. How many dis- 
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ciissions, how many cliflTerent styles have su^ 
c(*o<lt*(I each otiier in art these last ten years? 
Have they rt*aehed the ears of the painter of the 
Mart du PuunHtnf No; he has doubtless shut 
his studio dcNir against all this nonsense; he re- 
mains alone with nature and, sure of himself, 
dcK's not question her. It would be a fp^at thinff 
if all tlie others would follow his example and 
learn in the siune wnv. 

1 am not a fj^reat partisan of cmricature in 
painting, hut if seriousness is a trick of the hand 
invented to hide |>ovcrty of spirit, I imagine that 
|K-opl(* wlio stop iK-fore Hiartrs Revue will run 
thr risk of losing; tlieir se(hiteness» and oonK* 
<]U(*ntly sliow Iiow inueli tliey can appreciate wit. 
Kverythin^ Is jKTfi-et, fnnu the villa>{e torment 
to the inavor, and fn>ni tlie otlUrr who leads the 
tn>ops to the ininiitahle little ^nrl wlio, flushed 
and lin-athh-ss, looks up to heaven and uses ererr 
effort to k«f|i ill step. 

Hani's i'nrnnvnl /i Unme {Mtssesses some force 
and iiiovniinit. (*o^riiet*s De/wrt de la Gufde 
Snt'unuile dcvTvcs prais(\ althouf^h the ilyle 
prodiHt-H a narrow rtVtvt. Halthaxar's TiJbit 
dots not lark ilclicaey, hut the an^'l wlio accom- 
panied him is ueak: a woman has been his model 
for that fi^in-. 

The Trinmphi' de Petrarque by >!• Boulangrr 
sliows a marknl pn>>;n-vs. It is a rare and laud- 
able sight to see a young artist, whose first 
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were praised beyond measure, and whom every 
one has tried to spoil, yielding neither to flattery 
nor to indolence, but rather progressing unin- 
terruptedly toward the highest ideals. When I 
think of the extravagant praises which have sur- 
rounded M. Boulanger, and how they have over- 
whelmed him from his first efi'orts as an artist, 
I feel tempted to give him at this time the 
greatest praise for his courage and perseverance, 
the praise that was formerly lavished on his at- 
tempts. A young man's conscience must speak 
to him in a loud and imperious tone in order to 
enable him to resist such a test. However, I do 
not wish to say that his Petrarque is a master- 
piece; very likely he does not think so either; but 
it is a pleasant picture, and a picture one looks 
smilingly at without hunting for faults. I will- 
ingly pardon M. Boulanger his horses, painted 
after the style of Jules Romain, and the ingenu- 
ousness of this ground-plot strewn with flowers, 
for I like to think the further he proceeds the 
less he will be tempted to imitate. 

Besides, how beautifully the subject is treated, 
and what a day I This man clad in a purple 
robe, drawn in a triumphal chariot, surrounded 
by the greatest nobles, poets, learned men, and 
warriors, marching in the midst of the city on 
a carpet strewn with roses, followed by a chorus 
of young girls, and preceded by Reverie, ap- 
plauded, feted, admired by every one, what has 
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he done to become so celebrated? He has lored 
and sung the praises of his Udy-love ; it b not he 
they are crowning and leading to the Capitol, it 
is Sorrow and Ia}V€. The con(|uerors have had 
many trophies: the sword had triumphed a hun- 
dred times, love but once. Petrarch is the moat 
celebrate<l of poets. What is passing that day 
in this great heart thus honored? What is he 
looking at from the height of his chariot? Alas! 
his I^aura was no more; perha|is he was hiding 
a tear, and rciK^ating under his breath: ** Beati 
gU occhi che la vidcr vival " 



Beff>re descending to the snilpture halU Ma- 
dame Juquotot an<l M. Kant/, the painter in 
enamel, must not Im* forg^ittcn. It certainly is 
wnuig to s{K*ak lightly of a picture, and if I have 
conimittt-d this fuult in this ArtieU*, at least I do 
not think I Iiavc made the mistake of s|M-aking 
t(M> lightly of an artist. Hut wlirri c*onsi<lering 
a very ditlinilt work of art, as tlitlimlt and teilicais 
as that of rnanu'l-painting, it would lie unpar- 
donahlf- if I wvrv to cut mv remarks short at 

m 

random. The work that Kantz exhibiU in the 
Salon is a foot high and hung against a win* 
dow. It is the n-sult of tc-n vears of stiidv. 
To paint a {lortrait in enamel, one must hart 
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twenty-five sittings of two hours each, and while 
the artist works, the kiln, always hot, is ready 
to receive the picture after each sitting, and by 
chemical action changes all the colors chosen 
with such care. So the artist begins his work 
over again as often as he fires it. But when done 
it is indestructible; it is the enamel that turns 
into the portrait. Kantz inherits true talent 
from his father. Doubtless, it is owing to rare 
perseverance that he has made himself a name 
in the art in which Petitot excelled. 

There is only one word to say about the copy 
of the veiled Virgin painted on china by Madame 
Jaquotot: it is as beautiful as a RaphaeL 

I thank M. Etex for not having painted his 
Genevibve in that stiff, artificial, gothic style, 
which some people tolerate. The head of the 
statue is beautiful, the gestures simple, there is 
a greatness about it. I am glad to see there is 
a living being under this thin body. It is dif- 
ficult to stop on the edge of the gothic. 

The statue of Bailly and that of Mirabeau 
by M. Jaley certainly possess merit. I am sorry 
that they wear coats, for it is impossible for me 
to admire modern clothes in sculpture. The 
Paria, by the same sculptor, shows thought. 

Barye's bronze lion is as terrifying as a real 
one. With what vigor and truth is it executed! 
This lion roars, this serpent hisses. What rage 
is seen in the grinding of the lion's jaws, in his 
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sidelong glanoet in his back as he croiicliesl 
How much power is there in his jaw as he aeiaes 
his prey I and what thirst for combat in this 
writhing monster in these famished and yawn* 
ing jaws I Where has Barye fowid models to 
pose for him? Is his workshop an African desert 
or an Indian jungle? 

M. Le<{uien's Anacrion and Espercieiix*s 
Baigneuse are graceful, but they are copies of 
the antique. M. I^esconic's young girl shows 
mudi naive feeling; but her naked feet, which 
are seen fmm under her dress, do not look welL 
I admire M. Feuehere*s Rcnniuance, no'erthe- 
less, this is also a copy ; but the subject demands 
that it sliould he. M. I)elmy*s Ksclave is very 
popular, and the public does not make a mistake 
in sailpture as often as in painting; people are 
attracted by form. IX-bay*s statue is that of a 
child fifteen years of age; consef|uently it is of 
a feeble, undeeidetl, and undeveloped physique. 
Studies of tliis kind are new in sculpture. 

Triqueti's Modt^le dc Vomc is a curious rep- 
resentation. M. I{oultz*s bust of baroness de 

CI is charming. 1 must mention M. Les- 

oonie's Philippe T, Foyatier*s Madame de Fit^ 
Jamt$, and Hellini's Dantan. M. Duret*s Ckme^ 
<as is a |x)etic coni|K)sition. well expresKd and 
beautifully exc*cute<l ; the head is admirable. And 
now I come to Pradier's VcnuM. and I acknowl* 
edge that it is with difficulty that 1 hare re* 
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strained myself from speaking of it sooner. 
The groups appear to me so charming that I 
fear it would be sacrilegious for me to express 
my opinion. I not only find the execution per* 
feet, but the thoughts superb. This Venus, who 
is scarcely more than a virgin, although she is 
coquettish and artful, leans over the sucking 
child, questioning it; her hand that rests on the 
dear head is buried in her hair. She invites a kiss, 
but the childish, dreamy mouth refuses to reply, 
waiting to be coaxed. These slender limbs are so 
true to nature that the marble seems animated; 
all this enchants me; I feel myself a pagan be- 
fore so much sweet paganism. One might pass 
a day before this group and forget that such a 
thing as ugliness exists. Considered only as It 
study, as a portrait of a woman and her child, 
this marble would be a valuable work of art, full 
of grace and truth. For remember that — we ex- 
cept the Greek line that joins the nose to the 
forehead — the Venus is a woman who belongs to 
everj'' age and every country, which, to my mind, 
is meritorious; but I would have been sorry had 
Pradier called this group anything but Venus et 
V Amour, for in it I see the perfect expression of 
careless love and caprice; not gross and dishev- 
eled intoxication, as we are accustomed to see it 
represented, but delicate, sensual, and somewhat 
pale, intelligent, and full of longing; not the un- 
restrained f uriou3 caprice which a trifle degrades 
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and whidi is disgusted with eveiything* but a 
young, eager, joyous dreamer; tender, devoted 
to his mother, his new protector, his white marble 
love. 



VI 

Now I shall return once more to the hall to 
say a wonl alxnit the P^chcur$ by RolK*rt. I 
have noticed that in several articles written on 
this picture it hits U*en asked why all the figunii 
are so sad, and the n*]tson for this is tliought 
to Ik.*, one might say, the fear of the threatening 
storm. The sky is clear, and would apfK^ar even 
mon* so if it had not W'vw plact*<I near to M. 
IIeKse*s canvas, the striking (*<>lors of which in- 
jure the effect. The fishennen painted by 
KoU-rt an* Chiojotrs, and the rraviri whv tln'V 
are sad is that thev iu*ed alxnit two cents a day 
to 11 vf on, and thev do not have that mucii every 
dav. 

The Vnietian fishermen have no lie<I. ami they 
slerp on th<* steps of the Quai i\vs Ksclavons. 
They only possc-ss one cloak, and one pair of 
tnuiMTs, which are usnallv linen. The cloak is 
hn»wn, ver\' short, and made of heavy material; 
this thrv wear iM>th winter and simuner. Only 
in Slimmer they do not put the sleeves on, but 
let them fall over tlieir shouhlers; the fisherman 

ited in the picture wears a coat of this detcrip* 
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tion. The fishermen roll themselves up in it 
when sleeping, lying as near as possible to each 
other so as not to feel the coldness of the stone. 
It often happens, especially in Lent, that when 
one of them awakens during the night he in- 
tones a psalm in a loud voice; then his conu*ades 
awaken and accompany it in parts, for they 
never sing in unison, like our workmen; their 
voices are usually true, and of a very sonorous 
and deep tone; they scarcely sing more than a 
couplet at a time and go to sleep again as soon 
as they have finished; they conirfder this equiva- 
lent to a glass of brandy or a pipe. If another 
awakens some hours later he begins again. 
Their wives, when they have any, sleep in the 
attics of deserted palaces where they are allowed 
to remain through charity. They only make 
their appearance at the departure or return of 
the catch, carrying their children in their arms 
like the young woman seen in the picture. Be- 
sides, they do not all lie; in that respect they 
differ from the people of Venice, and in fact, 
from all Italians, for they all tell lies, even the 
soldiers. Their expression is very serious, and 
the material with which they are clothed, falling 
in sparse and stiff pleats, adds to their severe 
aspect; their poses are often theatrical, as can 
be seen in the picture by looking at the position 
of the child who is spreading out the nets. Their 
means of subsistence is fishing for the delicious 
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oysters and sea-fish that are found in the Adriatic^ 
which, however, are sold very cheap. Although 
the fishermen are destitute, they are exceedingly 
honest, and are ne%'er disorderly. It is the rarest 
thing to hear of a roMiery in the city whoae 
streets, a verital)le lahvrinth, would fa%'or such 
crimes. The merchants are the only rubbers in 
Venice, and thev are also the only aristocracy. 

l)y branching out in this way, I am, perhaps, 
forgetting the Venetian fi.shemR*n; tlie Chiojotcs 
are iKx>rer still, for the place where Ihej- live b 
some distance fn)m the city, so they have no 
chance of making the small gains tluit constitute 
the pn)fits of the others. 

Two years ago I was in Venice, and being ill 
at the inn, I l(N)ke<l in vain for Icxlgings. I saw 
everywhere nothing Init a desert, or the mast 
dreadful |M)Vfrty. When I went out one eve- 
ning to M-e the four pala(*(*s on the (trand CanaL 
I only saw one in which a dim light flickered in 
the tliini storv window; it must have come from 
the lamp of a |H)rter uho only answers by shaking 
his head, or fn»m the lt>rht of some |Mior de%'iL 
for^>tteii in this remote c*onier. I endeavored 
to rent the M*e<iiHl story i>f one of these Mocenigo 
pahu*es. the (»nly furiii.shetl nntms to let in the 
citv. and the same one in which I^ord Bvmn 
livetl; the n-nt was not hi^^rh, hut it was winter, 
and the sun never |R-netrate<l it. One day I 
kn<K'ked at a Iioum' of modest appearance that 
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belonged to a French woman, I believe her name 
was Adele; she rented furnished rooms. When 
I came for rooms she showed me into a wretched 
apartment, warmed only by one stove and fur- 
nished with old sofas. Nevertheless, this was the 
cleanest I had seen, and I stayed there a month; 
but I fell ill shortly after, and I would not go 
back there to live. 

As I walked the length of the gallery on my 
way from this house, I saw a rather pretty young 
girl, a brilliant brunette, carrying a dish. I asked 
her if she was related to the mistress of the house, 
and to whom she was taking the dish she held 
in her hand. She told me it was for a French 
lodger who lived on the third floor in a little 
room near another Frenchman ; " and when I 
live here," I continued, " will you bring me my 
breakfast also?" She replied by clapping her 
tongue to her teeth, which in Venetian means 
No. " Very well," I replied; " and who is this 
privileged Frenchman who knows how to get 
his breakfast served privately? Is he some great 
I>erson? " '' No," she replied; " he is M. Robert, 
an unknown painter." " Robert! " I exclaimed, 
"Leopold Robert! Can any one see him? 
Where is his studio? " " He has none, because 
he has only one little room; no one can see him, 
no one ever comes to see him." 

Some days later I asked M. de Sacy, the 
French consul, if I could obtain M. Robert's per- 
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mission to see him for a moment; M. de Smcf 
replied that I would not be received if I were to 
go there, that is, unless I was acquainted with 
him or with his friend who lived with him; but 
that if I were to ask it as a favor it would wiD- 
iukW i)e granted. I did not proceed further, 
fearing to disturb the great painter; but never 
sincx* that day have I passed through the anall 
canal that is in fnnit of this house without look- 
ing sa<Ily up to the windows. This solitude, this 
shrinking fn>m the world, that resulted in luf 
avoiding even his countrymen, not because he dit- 
liked them, but <I(»ubtless liecause they bored him; 
these* words, *' Let no one know**; this miaer- 
alile HKiin that wius (conspicuous for its order and 
cleanliness, filled nie with emotion and troubled 
rue: it was then that Lt^»iN)ld KolK*rt finished hit 
Depart pnur la pt'rhc. 

Oh, (i<n1! the hand that has painted this, bj 
painting six figun*s, painted a whole people* a 
whole nation! This |M)werful, patient, sublime 
lianti. the (»nlv one al>le to revive art and lead it 

« 

in the patli nf truth, tliis hand that, in the little 
it has (jnnc. lias dcpieted what is lK*autiful, noble, 
irnniiirtal in nature, this hand that |)aintcd the 
|M*n|)|f arni whoM* ^eliiiLs |>ointe«l out the path 

(»t' the tutur*' whert' humanity dwells, this hand* 
I.i<»|Ni|ii. is thine! This hand which has achiered 
tills exhausts the hrain to whieh it liclongl. 

Ariiii J V !*«•(> '^itk^iK lib l)it & MoNDO). 



LETTERS OF DUPUIS AND COTONET 



FIRST LETTER 

FiRTl-floui-JouARiuBy Septkmbkr S, 18S6. 

My Deab Sir: 

May the immortal gods help you and preserve 
vou from the new novels! We are also sub- 
scribers to your Revue, that is, my friend Cotonet 
and myself, and we have resolved to write to you 
in regard to a remark we have made : we believe 
that the authors of to-day do a great deal of 
harm by using too many adjectives in their books. 

We know, sir, that it is no longer fashionable 
to speak of literature, and just now perhaps 
you may think we are troubling ourselves about 
a trifle. We, volimtarily, grant this, for we take 
the Constitutional, and we have built many castles 
in Spain ; but you will doubtless understand bet- 
ter than any one else the pleasure that two people 
of good family find in devoting themselves to 
art, which constitutes the charm of life in the 
midst of social distractions. We are not Beo- 
tians, sir, as you can see from the following. 

In order to explain to you our remark, whidi 
seems so simple but which has cost us a dozen 
years of reflection, you must allow us to recount 

187 
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gently and slowly how we came by Uus i 
(Granting that letters are now* in discredit* there 
was a time, sir, when they flourished; there was 
a time when UniIcs were read, and in our theaten^ 
nnt lon^ a^o, plays were hissed. This was* if 
we rememl)er o)rreet]\% from 1824 to 1829. Then 
the kin>(, assisted by the clergy, attempted to 
overturn the constitution and deprive the people 
of their rights; and it is impossible for you not to 
rememiRT that at this {KTitxl there was much talk 
of a new metho<K just invente<l, for writing playB» 
novels, and even sonnets. People were much ex* 
ereised alxHit this; hut mv friend Cotonet and 
mvs(*lf have never lieen able to understand 
was meant hy UnmanticiHm^ and although 
have read a ^reat deal, es]K*cially prefaoei» for 
wv WW n«it from Falaise, we well know thflt 
they are (if the tirst im|M)rtance, and that tfK 
remaindrr serves hut to elucidate this aubjcd; 
hut let us ricit anticipate. 

To tell you tnily. |H^i|)]r in this land are kllcn 
tn the tips of their ears, and, without taking 
(Consideration the newspaper discnLssions« wt 
very ^lad to meet and (*onversi- at about f< 
or five o Vl«K*k. In tlie rue Mart*hande is a lu(e 
readin^-nMini uhere there are a ffreat number of 
(Kioks. Vou can hire them at two cents 
vohmie. whieh is the usual prii*e, and one 
not (*om(>lain if the working class oils them 
iLs dirtv hands: liut. as there are no lottcriea 
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people devour novels — ^may God pardon them I — 
and so we can not find a clean place to take hold 
of. But never mind, Frenchmen like ourselves 
do not look at the margin. In England clean 
people hke to read clean books. In France every 
one reads the same copy; that is our way of en- 
couraging the arts. 

Our fashionable women would not tolerate the 
tiniest spot on their stockings, which only belong 
to their feet; but with their white hands they 
daintily open a dirty book that smells of the 
kitchen, and bears the mark of their coachman's 
thumb. It seems to me, however, that if I were 
a woman, seated in the comer of my alcove with 
drawn curtains and an entertaining book in my 
hands, I would prefer that the poetic perfume 
of a page should not be mixed with ... I 
shall now return to my subject. 

I told you that we did not understand the 
meaning of the word romanticism. If what I 
tell you seems somewhat hackneyed and self- 
e\ndent, do not be alarmed, but just let me speaks 
I intend to accomplish my object in the end. Vlt 
was, then, about the year 1824, or perhaps a 
little later, I do not remember, that there was 
a heated argument in the Journal des Dehats. 
The questions discussed were the picturesque and 
the grotesque, laudable as they appear in poetry, 
historical dramas, dramas in high life, pure art, 
short meters, tragedy mixed with comedy, the 
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iiiuldlc ages revivcHl. My friend Cotonet and 
myself were wulkiiig in front of the bowling- 
II I lev. I must tell you that at Fertc-sotis-Jotiaire 
we had a seholar from Paris who was aduiowl* 
ed^ed to l)e very wise; he was also very proud. 
impertinent and self -eon fident, deciding every 
c|!iestion and seeming to understand everything 
he read. He came up to us, the newspaper in 
his hands, and asked us our opinion in regard 
to these literary ({uarrels. Cotonet is in good 
eireiimstaiKvs, he has a horse and carriage; 
ntitlur of IIS is young, and as for me I haw 
iKrome of some eonM-(|uen(*e; these questions dlt- 
giisted us, and rvrrv om* in the eitv was 
side. Hut, at tlir timr of whieh I am writing, 
onr at home spokr of anything hut roniantieisBl 
and rlassirism; Madame Dupuis was theonly 
who would not listen to anything about it. 
said she eould not tell the difTere: 
them. 

After having read everything that 
wr n-erived the Miisr into otir midst. Some of 
lis (myvlf among thi- niimlKT) went to Paris 
to \rr I AM yipriHi the under-sheriff bought tfK 
|iiret\ and, on a n-<|iit'st for something Gredk* 
my son n'CMtcil Pnrthcmipe et VEtrangire^ tfK 
s(\cnth national eU-gy. On the other hand. )L 
Duniuilray. a distiniriiishrd magistrate, rc tum * 
ing fmm his \aeation. tiMik his wife a present of 
a U-auti fully iNumd copy of the MldUaikML 
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Madame Javart was shocked ; she detests innova- 
tion ; my niece mixed herself up in it, and now we 
never see each other. The collector was on our 
side; he was a sarcastic and morose man, and 
worked secretly on La Bandore; four years later 
becoming impoverished, he lifted his mask, and 
wrote a pamphlet, which was printed by the 
famous Firmin Didot. About the middle of Sep- 
tember M. Ducoudray gave us a most stormy 
dinner party; it was then that this quarrel origi- 
nated, and in this way. Madame Javart, who 
wore a wig and imagined no one knew it, made 
an elaborate toilet that day, and had ornamented 
her coiffure with an aigrette of marabouts. She 
stood on the right of the collector, and they were 
talking about literature. By degrees the discus- 
sion became very animated. Madame Javart, an 
obstinate classicist, espoused the cause of TAbbe 
Delille ; the collector called her a whig, and as ill- 
luck would have it, at the very moment he said 
the word, in quite an angry tone of voice, the 
marabouts in Madame Javart's hair caught fire 
from a candle near-by. Unconscious of this she 
continued to argue, when the collector, seeing her 
afire, seized the marabouts and pulled them out 
Unfortimately the entire wig came off of the 
woman's head, and she found herself exposed to 
the gaze of every one, her head completely bare. 
Madame Javart, not knowing what danger she 
was in, thou^t that the collector had taken off 
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her wig to give zest to his sentiments, and at 
she was just eating an egg» she threw it in his 
face. It blinded the receiver; the yolk of the 
egg stained his shirt and vest. As he had only 
intended to assist her, it was im|K)ssihle to ap* 
pease him, although cvcr>' cfTort was made. As 
for Madame Javart, she anise, furiously angry, 
and left the house. She walked through the town 
with her wig in her hand, notwithstanding the 
remonstrance of her servant, and fainted on 
reaching her home. She never could lie made to 
believe that her maraliouts had lieen (in (ire; she 
insisted u|Min thinking that she had been treated 
with the most unheanl-of indignity, and you can 
fancv what a fuss she made alN»ut it. This b 
the way, sir, we define mmanticism in Ferte-sous- 
Jouarre. 

C(»tonet an<l mvsi*lf, however, resolved to sift 
this i]uestion to the liottom. and keep account 
of the <|uarn-ls that separute<l so many intelligent 
people. We studii*«i the suhjeet faithfully, espe- 
cially C'otoiiet, who is a notary, and wh<i omipiea 
himM*lf studying ornithology. We thtnight, at 
first, for atNiut two years, that n»mantieisni as 
far as writing was (*onivnu^i only applie«l to the 
theater, and that it uas distinguishtni from claa* 
sicism by not insisting u|Min the unities. That 
is clear enough; for example. Shakes|K*arr made 
his ehararters travel fn»rn Home to I^mdon and 
from AUieiis to Alexandria in a ipuirter of an 
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hour; his heroes live ten or twenty years in an 
entire act ; his heroines, who are angels of virtue 
during an entire scene, have only to make their 
exit to reappear married, adulteresses, widows, 
and grandmothers. And so we call that romanti- 
cism. Sophocles, on the contrary, makes CEdipus 
sit down on a rock, with great difficulty; from 
the beginning of his tragedy all the characters, 
one after the other, find him there; perhaps he 
arises, but I doubt it, unless out of respect for 
Theseus, who during the entire play runs along 
the highway to please him, constantly going on 
and ofi* the stage. The chorus is present, and 
if there is a hitch, if there is an ambiguous joke, 
the chorus relates what has taken place, com- 
ments upon what is taking place, and predicts 
what will take place; in brief, it bears the same 
relation to Greek tragedy that a foot-note on 
MoUere's books, written by M. Aime Martin, 
bears to Moli^re. And this we call classicism; 
there is nothing about it to discuss, for everything 
is self-evident. But we were told abruptly (this 
was, I believe, in 1828) that there was romantic 
poetry and classical poetry, romantic novels and 
classical novels, romantic odes and classical odes. 
What am I saying? One small verse alone, my 
dear sir, one single verse alone, may be romantic 
or classic, as one wishes. 

When we heard this news we were not able to 
close our eyes all night. Two years of peaceful 
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c-onviction vanislietl like a dream. All our opin- 
ions were overtuniecl, for if the niles laid down 
by Aristotle are no longer the lx)undary-line that 
separates literary parties, where can we find any- 
thing to lean iiponf When reading a IxMik how 
can one tell to what schcK)l it U'longs? We were 
of the opinion that the initiatt^l who live in Paris 
should have some sort of a password, which 
would at once relieve them fnmi emlmrrassing 
situations; Init what shall we do aliout it in the 
country? And I must tell you, sir, that in the 
c*ountry the woni mmantirism has, generally 
s|K*aking, a signification easy to n*menilier; it it 
synonymous with the word ahmrditif, and no 
more tmuhle is taken alMHit it. Happily, in the 
same year, a fiunous prefatv ap|R*ared which we 
at on(*e eagerly di'vouniL and which thoroughly 
convinanl us. Thn»ugh(»ut the pn*faces there 
was an air of assuraniv, intendinl to calm one 
d(»wn, and the principles of the new sc*Ium)U were 
set forth in quite lengthy details. It was very 
plainly sil forth that nuimntieism wiis notliing 
more than the union of the gay and the S(*rioiis« 
the gn>tes4|u<* and the terriltle. hufViMiner}' and 
the linrriMe: in other uonls. if you prefer, of 
ci»metlv and trai/edv. For a whole year Cotonet 
an<l I thought m». We were pa.s.sii»nately fond 
of the drama, for hv the wonl drama was under- 
sUmnI not t»nly works written in dialogue but mil 
uiudcni imaginative works, under the pretext 
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that they were dramatic There was much con- 
fusion in this definition, but, nevertheless, it was 
of some use. To our mind the drama resembles 
a respectable parson who, after many centuries, 
married comedy to tragedy; we saw them robed 
in white and black, laughing with one eye and 
weeping with the other, carrying a sword in one 
hand and a cap and bells in the other. Strictly 
speaking, this includes the poets of to-day, who 
proclaimed this style a purely modem discovery; 
they said that melancholy was unknown to the 
ancients; that it was melancholy which, joined 
with the spirit of analysis and controversy, 
created a new religion, a new society, and intro- 
duced a new type in art. To be frank, we took 
this somewhat on trust, and it was not easy for 
us to believe that this melancholy was unknown 
to the ancients. " How! " we exclaimed; " was 
not Sappho sad when dying and was not Plato 
sad when he looked up toward heaven? Did not 
old Priam feel somewhat melancholy when he 
demanded his dead son, as he knelt before the 
murderers, exclaiming, * Remember your father. 
Oh, Achilles ' ? Was not the beautiful Narcissus, 
sleeping in the dew, made ill by his disgust for 
the things of this earth? And the young nymph 
who loved him — this poor and unhappy echo — 
was she not the personification of melancholy 
and solitude, so exhausted by suffering that noth- 
ing was left of her but her bones and her voice? " 
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And now, to quote once more from this power- 
fully written preface, it seems to us that antiq- 
uity is very much misunderstocxl. Besides, in 
the preface, the Furies are compared to witches* 
and are named Kumenides; in other words, gen- 
tle and benevolent, which pn>ves, it went on to 
say, that they are only moderately deformed, 
con.se<|uently scarcely ^n)tesc|ue. We are as- 
tonished that the author was ifn^orant of the fact 
tliat the aiiti|)hrase is amon^ the number of 
tn>iK*s. although Saiictius will not admit it Rut 
let us continue; tlie chief thiiix for us to do is to 
answer in(|uiries. *' R(»inantinsni is tlie union of 
comedy with tragedy, or, aivonlinx to the kind 
of work discussctl, a mcdlev of tlie serious and 
gay/* That is a vory gcMxl definition and we 
slept traii(|uilly on it. 

Hut, sir. what <li(I I think wtK*n I saw Cotonet 
come into my nM>in one UH»niijix with six small 
vohiines uiuKt his annf You know that of all 
the talrot(*<i men of ancient (ireiir, Aristophanes 
was the nobU*st and also the most gniteaque, the 
most si'riotis and the most givrn to jesting* the 
greatt-st lyric |MK*t and the most given to satire. 
What shall we reply wlK*n i*otonet cinnmencra 
to declaim {NiiniMuisly, in his fine Iw&s voice, the 
great dispute of the just and the unjust,* the 
most serious and tlie noblest swuv that has ever 
been played in the tlieaterf When listening to 

* 111 Ijti Smtti, 
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this vigorous style, these sublime thoughts, this 
simple eloquence, when in the midst of this great 
combat between the two powers that govern the 
world, how can we help exclaiming with the 
chorus : " Oh, thou who dwellest in the temple 
built with wisdom, let the perfiune of virtue flow 
from thy words! " Then, suddenly, some pages 
farther on, the poet brings us before a man who 
gets up in the night to relieve his stomach.* What 
writer has ever reached a higher elevation than 
Aristophanes in his terrible drama the Cheva- 
liers, in which the Athenian people are personi- 
fied as an old man? What is more serious, what 
more imposing than the anapests with which the 
poet feasts the public, and that chorus beginning 
thus: ** Now, Athenians, give us your attention, 
if you like sincere speeches "?t What can be 
more grotesque and at the same time more droll 
than Bacchus and Xanthias? % What more droll 
and more pleasing than this Myrrhine, as, half 
undressed, she takes off her shoes and stockings 
seated on the bed on which her poor husband is 
dying from fasting and longing? § At the sight 
of this artful woman, more crafty than the crafty 
Merteuil, the spectators themselves should feel 
the torment of Cinesias, that is, if the scene be 

* In Les Harangueuset, 

f In Ijtt Guepes. 

X In Ijts GrtnouilUs (the author's note). 

J In lAfsUtraU (the author's note). 
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tulerablv well rcndvixtl. In wliat class can the 
works iif Aristophaiics ever Ik.* pluccil? Wliat 
lines, what circles can ever Ik* trace<l annind hu* 
man thought, that this aiiclacioiis ^'nius will iiot 
overreach f He is not only tragic and comic but 
tender and terrihle, pure and impure, honest and 
c*ornipt, nol)le and trivial, an<l Ix'neath all this* 
to those wh(» understand him, he certainly is 
melancholy. Alas! sir, on rt*adinf( farther one 
could dispense with many words and could tcU 
precisi*Iy whenir come many new inventions that 
have Urn patented. There is nothing said about 
c*ommunists in the writings of Aristophanes. 
What have the |MN)r ]>eople <lone to him? The 
comedy of the IlnrnngueuscH, however, is a com- 
])lete satire on them just as the Chex'olicrM in 
more than oru* nsiMct can W considered a satire 
on the repn-vntativr guvernment. 

And n(»w Ciitnnet and myself have relapsed 
into unct-rtainty. Homanticism alM)vc all laifHit 
to Ik- ciinsidtn-d at hast a m<Niern disc*over%*, if 
not a new oiu*. There w:is no further connec- 
tion iMtwcf-n (*i>nic-dy and tragetly, after the 
justitiahlc infriiigcnimt of the piles laitl down 
l»v Aristotle- il ha\r forirottc-n to tell vou that 
Aristophanes hiniMlf )iaid no attention to uni- 
ties). We follow a train of very simple reason- 
ing: '* As {K-ople in Taris tii.vign*!* in the the- 
aters, in prefaiTs, and in the newspapers, there 
must be Mime rea^un fur it; as authors proclaim 
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a discovery, a new art, and a new faith, it must 
be that this reason is different from anything 
revived from the Greeks; as we have nothing 
better to do, we shall try to find what it is? " 

" But,'' you tell me, " my dear sir, Aristoph- 
anes is romantic; everything you say proves 
it; the difference of style is not less felt; and 
modem art, humanitarian art, social art, pure 
art, medieval art . ." 

Patience, sir; God protect you from being 
too quick; I shall not discuss it, but I shall tell 
you an incident that happened to me. In the 
first place, as for the word humanitarian, 1 revere 
it, and when I hear it I never neglect to take off 
my hat; may the gods teach you to understand 
it, but I shall be resigned and wait! Note well 
that I am not trying to find out whether there is 
such a thing as romanticism or not ; I am French 
and I am treating of what is called romanticism 
in France. 

And regarding new words, let me tell you that 
during another year we fell into sad error. Tired 
of examining and weighing arguments, always 
finding phrases meaningless and professions of 
faith incomprehensible, we began to think that 
this word Romanticism was nothing but a word; 
we thought it a beautiful word, and we were 
sorry it did not convey an idea. It resembles the 
words Rome and Roman^ Rom^ince and JBo- 
manesque; perhaps it means the same thing as 
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RommncMque; at least we arc tempted to think 
so judging by its similarity, for it has just come 
to pass, as you know, that certain words formerly 
in reputable use have undergone slight changes 
which do not harm anybody. For example, in 
former times |)eopIe foolishly said. *' This is a 
reasonable idea.** Now it is better expressed in 
tliis wa\\ " This is a rational deduction." And 
so it is with jMtrie, an old won! quite worn out; 
now changed to [Mffn, L(M)k at our orators: they 
do not come to grief for the lack of ten dollars. 
When two governments, that of Switzerland and 
France, for instance, convene together to make 
the taxes ten or twelve crnts for carrying a letter» 
it used to be said in a casual wav. *' This is a con- 
vention of the fxist." Now people say, " A 
I>ostal c*onvention/* What a diflTerencel And 
how fine to sHV ** stunnetl ** instead of " air- 
prised.** or ** ustonislietl **! Can you tell the con- 
nertifirif Stunned, not stu|)efiedl Be carefuL 
.stu|N'fir<l is a |MM>r wonl well worn; fie! say no 
more aliout it : it is an ftlmunl won] which shoukl 
Ih* rt-lrgatcii ti> tiir dirtionar)'. Who unearthl 
it' Hnt ('ntorut givrs drridnl pn-ference tO 
tlirre words in our tiKMlrni laiigunge; the author 
who rlianc^t's ti» omihinr them in ont- phrase shall 
lie, aftiT his fa.shi(>n. tlie greatest of men. The 
first of these wonls is morganatic: tlie second 
hlamUccM, and the third the third ta A 

German wonl. 
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I return to my statement, that we can not re- 
main indifferent for any length of time. Our 
under-sheriff has just been changed; the late ar- 
rival had a niece, a pale brunette, pretty but 
rather too thin ; she copied English manners, and 
wore a green veil, orange-colored gloves, and 
silver spectacles. One evening as she passed near 
us (Cotonet and myself, according to our cus- 
tom, were walking by the bowling-alley) she 
turned toward the water-mill near the ford, 
where there were bags of flour, geese, and an 
ox tethered. " This is a romantic scene,'* she 
said to her governess. These words excited our 
curiosity. " Oh, great God! " said I, " what will 
she say? Shall we not hear something more? " 
While this was going on we came across a news- 
paper containing the following words: " Andr6 
Chenier and Madame de Stael are the two 
sources of the great river that carries us toward 
the future. It is through them that the poetic 
revival, already triumphant and nearly com- 
pleted, will separate into two branches framing 
in flowers the blighted trunk of the past, and 
thus Romantic poetry, the daughter of Germany, 
will wear a green palm on her forehead, somewhat 
like the Athenian myrtle. Ossian and Homer 
take her by the hand.'* ^ly friend," said I 
to Cotonet, " I think that is what we are search- 
ing for. Romanticism is German poetry. Ma- 
dame de Stael is the first writer who introduced 
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us to tilis literature* and the great enthiuiuoi 
for it dates from the appearance of her book. 
Let us buy Goethe, Schiller, and Wieland. We 
have adjuiited ourselves; cver}'thing has been 
taken fnmi these writers," 

Until the year ISliO we thought that romanti* 
cism meant imitating the (tcnnans, and, from 
what we wert* ahle to hear, wc might add the 
Knglisli. It is inctintestahly true that the poetry 
of these two nations poss(*ssi*s (>cculiar character^ 
istics that rcscinhli- m-itluT the (treeks* the Ro- 
mans, nor tlir French. Spanish |N>i*tr}' i)er]>lexcs 
lis, for it al.v> has its stamp, and it is clear that the 
nKMliTii seJHxil is i^rcatlv inthK'nc*i*tl hv it- For 
cxanipli*. thr nmiaiitinsts wvw never tired of 
praising (*(»rneille\ Citl, whieh is almost a literal 
translation of a Uautiful Spanish play. We can 
not tril whv rnanv another plav has ntit been 
equally praisiMl. although that one is ver}' heauti* 
ful; hot. at all events, it is an issue that would lead 
us into a lahyrinth. *' Hut.*' (*otonet oontinued« 
" has anvthinu U-eti invented to naturalize an in* 
itatiun.' (tennans ha\e written hallacls; we aln 
write them, that is \ery stran^^e. They are fond 
of s|H<'ters. ^Miornes. ^^Imuls, snake-chamiers, vmn- 
pins, skeletniis. n^Tis. iii^'htmares, rats, scrpcnta» 
vijHTs, HJteljes. snreen tn, Satan, Puck, nuuidn* 
gora.s all these tliiriLTs ^ive them pleasure; 
imitate them and talk aiNint them, altlMHigfa 
only miMlerately dnul of them; but I gnni 
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this. Besides, in their novels they kill each other, 
weep, revive, and make speeches a yard long. 
At every turn they depart from good sense and 
from nature ; we copy them, which is the best that 
can be done. Then come the EnglLdi, who pass 
their time and rack their brains over gloomy 
thoughts. All their poetry, both present and 
future, has been summed up by Groethe in this 
simple and agreeable sentence: * Experience 
and suffering combine to guide man through 
this life, even unto death.' That is not true, 
and it is also quite senseless, but I am very glad 
they like it. With God's help, and by the aid 
of otu* French temperament, let us merrily drink 
the blood of the hanged in the English kettle. 
Here comes Spain, with her Castilians, who cut 
throats as readily as they drink a glass of water; 
with her Andalusians, more ready still to ply a 
smaU trade, less depopulizing; with her bull- 
fights, her toreadors, and matadors. After all, 
what does it matter? When we have imitated, 
copied, plagiarized, translated, and compiled 
everything, what is there romantic about it? 
There is nothing older under the sun than com- 
piling and plagiarizing." 

Thus Cotonet reasoned, and we went from bad 
to worse, because examined from this point of 
view the question is considerably narrowed. Is 
classical poetry nothing more than the imitation 
of Greek and romantic poetry, than the imita- 
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tion of German, English, and Spanish poetry? 
The deuce 1 what will be the fate of all thoe 
fine articles on Boileau, Aristotle, antiquity, 
Christianity, genius, li!)crty, the past and the 
future, etc.? This is imiK)ssible; something teUs 
us that this can not \k the result of such curious 
and assiduous researches! This can not be 
We wonder if it is only a matter of form? 
not this inexplicable romanticism consist in short 
verses noised abroad in the world? No, for we 
find new authors (juoting Moliere and other 
writers in their speei*hcs, as having given ex* 
amplcs of this style; liesidi*s, the short verse is 
dn*adful; we may i-vcn use a stronger word and 
call it impious; it is a surrilcge committed against 
the g<xis, an oflVnsc against the Muse. 

I set forth franklv, sir, all our many tribula* 
tions, and if you find my tale Munewhat long. 
think of the dcmen years of anxious thought. 
We are pn>gn-ssing. so <lo not he anxious. From 
IHSO to 1H8I wc thought mmanticism meant an 
historic .style, or, if you prefer, this fad that has 
lately taken {Missession of our authors, of naming 
the ehararters of their novels and melodramas 
Charlemagne. Francis I. or Ilenr}' IV, instead 
of Aniadis, ()ri»nte. or Saint Albin. I believe 
MademoiM*lle tie Seuder>' first set this fashion 
in France, and the works of this young woman 
were severely criticized by many people who had 
never read them. We do not pretend to critictM 
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them here; they delighted the most polished, the 
most classic, and the most courteous age of the 
world, but we think them quite as true, better 
written, and scarcely more absurd than certain 
novels of oiu* own day which will not be remem- 
bered so long. 

From 1881 to the following year, seeing the 
historic style in discredit and the romantic style 
always in the ascendant, we concluded that it 
was the subjective style about which so much had 
been said. But, notwithstanding all the trouble 
we took, we have never been able to discover 
what is meant by the subjective style. Subjec- 
tive novels are just like all the others; they con-* 
sist of two volumes, octavo wth much margin, 
and treat of baseness, consumption, suicides, 
archaisms, and neologisms; they have yellow 
covers, and cost fifteen francs; these are their 
only distinguishing marks, as far as I can dis- 
cover. 

From 1882 to 1888 it ocairred to us that 
romanticism might be a system of philosophy 
and political economy. Finally writers made a 
point of their prefaces (which we have read care- 
fully, giving them preference over everything 
else, because we consider them of the utmost im- 
portance) , speaking of the future of social prog* 
ress, humanity, and civilization ; but we attributed 
this fashion to the revolution of July; besides it 
is impossible not to think that it is something 
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new to he a republican. It has been said that 
Jesus Christ was one; I doubt it, for he wished to 
make himself \i\ng of Jerusalem; hut from time 
inuncmorial it has Ixx-n known that he wlio 
IM)ssessi*s Init four ci*nts and sends two to hit 
iiti^rhlNirs, or to a pretty woman, wishes them to 
a(*trpt his ^ift, and with this end in view speaks 
of i'(|uality, lilK'rty, the* rights of man, ete. 

From IK3a to 1K»I \\v thought that romanti- 
ristn consistc'd in not shaving, and in wearing 
waisloMits with loii;^, stiffly stan*he<l revers. The 
follnwiii^ yrar wt* thought that it eonsistcd in 
rf-riisiii|^ to mount ^uard. The year after, we 
th'Mi^^lit no furthcT alNuit it, as Cotonet made 
a short loiirnrv in thr south to obtain an inherit- 
aiicc. luid I was very busy overseeing the repair- 
in;; nf a barn that bad U^en damaged by the 
sfviTc* rains. 

Now, sir. I am (-«>ming to a defuiite cnneluaaan 
aOiT this lori^r suspt tisr. One day wImtu we were 
^^alktrl^r (\\hic*b was as usual by the liowlinf^ 
:ill( \ > \sv p iiii'inlNTrd tiiis lankv fellow who 
till first out* to utiMttlc our minds and 
«|i:rntlv thr •iitin- ritv, in 1824. We went to 
s« t Iliu). and this tiiiir wr derided to question 
]. f'i :ini| nit this ;^n)rdian knot. We found hinit 
with his niifhtrap nn. very sad. and eatin|f an 
niri' I< t. He said h«* was tiisifiisteil with life, and 
tirnl iif l«i\f. As it was thr month of Januarj» 
wt thou^rlit hr ua.s miMTablc liei*ause he had not 
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had any pleasure that year, and we were not 
sorry. After exchanging the first civilities, the 
following dialogue took place between us; let 
me describe it to you as briefly as possible : 

Myself. Sir, I beg you to explain me what 
romanticism is. Does it consist in denying the 
unities established by Aristotle and reverenced 
by French authors? 

The Clerk. Surely. We admired Aristotle 1 
Should a college-bred pedant who died two or 
three thousand years ago control our taste? 

Cotonet. How can romanticism disregard 
the unities, for romanticism is a word applied 
to a thousand other things besides plays for 
the stage? 

The Clerk. That is so; disregarding the imi- 
ties is nothing — a mere trifle; let us not dwell 
on it. 

Myself. If that be true, does it mean the 
union of the comic with the tragic? 

The Clerk. You have said truly, it is even 
so; you have called it by the right name. 

Cotonet. Sir, Aristotle has been dead for 
many years, even as long ago as that there were 
works in which the comic was allied to the tragic. 
Besides Ossian, your modern Homer, is serious 
all the way through; my faith, there is nothing 
to laugh at in his writings. Why, then, do you 
call him romantic? Homer is much more roman- 
tic than he. 
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The Clerk. That is so; I beg your 
romAnticism is something entirely different 

Myself. Does it consist in imitatioD or in- 
spiration due to certain foreign literaturef» or» 
to explain briefly what I mean, does it include all 
literatures except those of the Greeks and the 
Romans ? 

The Clerk. Do not question it. The Greeks 
and Romans are forever banished from France ; 
clever and satirical verse is onlv tolerated. 

Cotonet. Then nimanticism is only plagia- 
rism — a sham, a copy: this is a sliameful dis- 
grace, sir. France is no nmrc English or Ger- 
man than it is (iret*k or Roman: and. plagiarifln 
or no plugiHrisin. I prefer a fine plaster cast of 
the huntress Diana to a huge wonuH-ateti piece 
of w(mn1 taken tlnwn from a gothie vault. 

The (*Urk. Koiuantieism is not plagiarim 
and we have no desire to copy any one; no* 
neither England nor (!ennany have any in* 
fluence in nur ouintrv. 

CitUfUtt (viianimsly). What, tla^n, b ro- 
mantieisiu^ Is it the use of crude wonlsf Is it 
tile dislike for paniplirasr f Is it ha\ing muflie 
pluy ill the theater when the ehirf cluinicter 
enters? It has always \hx'U thus in mclcMlramaa* 
and our new plays in no wise differ. Why shall 
we change this expression f .Vc7<*« means muac 
and drama means drama; C^^l^^M and 1^ Jomewt 
are the two mudeU of tliis stvle. Is it the 
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of historic names? Is it the cut of the costumes? 
Is it the choice of certain fashionable periods, 
like La Fronde or the reign of Charles IX? Is 
it the mania for suicides, and heroism a la Byron? 
Are these the neologisms, the neo-Christianisms, 
and — to call this new terror by a new name — ^all 
the neosophisms in the world? Is it to make a 
written declaration? Is it to shock good sense 
and granunar? Lastly, is it anything, or is it 
only a fine-sounding word, an empty and osten- 
tatious pride. 

The Clerk {very enthusiastic) . Nol it is noth- 
ing of the kind; no! you do not understand it. 
How dull you are, sir! How clumsily you ex- 
press yourself! Begone! the sylphs will not 
trouble you; you are a ponnaire^ a pier-glass, 
a volute; you are not at all like an ogive; what 
you say has no emphasis; you do not doubt the 
Fourierist instinct; you have trampled on Cam- 
pistron. 

Cotonet. Bless me! what in the world do you 
mean ? 

The Clerk. No, my dear sir, certainly ro- 
manticism consists neither in discarding the uni- 
ties nor in joining the comic with the tragic, 
nor in anj'thing you say ; you may try in vain to 
seize the butterfly's wing; the dust that colors it 
will be all you can hold in your fingers. Ro- 
manticism is the weeping star; it is the sighing 
wind, the chilly night, the bird in its flight, and 
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the sweet-scented flower; it is the refresUqg 
stream, the greatest ecstasy, the well by the palm- 
trees, rosy hope and her thousand lovers, the 
angel and the i>carl, the white robe of the wil« 
lows! How !>cautiful, sir! It is infinity and 
stanlom; it is heat, refraction, cold; it is the flat 
and nnind, the (lianictrical, pyramidal, oriental; 
it is an emiirace, a clasp, a whirlwind. It b a 
new scienct-! It is pnnidential philosophy mak- 
ing ever\'thing geometrical, then launching on 
the name of exiHTJenir to ait the hidden 
threails 

Cotonct. Sir, this is nil nonsense. I am 
thrown into a iK*n»piration trying to understand 
you. 

The CUrk. I am sorry; I have expressed my 
opinion, and nothing in the world will make me 
cliange it. 

We were at M. I)ucoudray*s house after thia 
scene uhirh I have curtaile<l, and as it lasted 
three hours it makes me dizzv to think of it. M. 
Dueoudray is a magistrate, as I told you. He 
wore a man m in c*oat and silk small-clothes very 
carefully lirusiunl. and oiferetl us a pinch of dry 
toliaa^v) out i»f a horn tohaa*«)-lN)x which was 
as clean and glossy as a new shield. Vihi may 
guess that we told him we did m^t like the visit 
we had just made, and took up the same sub- 
ject again. The following is his opinion: 

** I Diav sav that, under the Restoration, the 

.... 
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government made every effort to restore the past. 
The highest places m the Tuileries were filled, 
as you may know, by those who had them under 
Louis XIV. The priests again assumed author- 
ity; they organized a kind of secret inquisition, 
just as the republican associations do to-day. 
Besides, severe criticism prohibited writers from 
expressing themselves freely upon affairs of the 
moment. What portrayal of manners or what 
satires, even the most inoffensive, would have 
been tolerated in the theater in which Germani- 
cus was upheld? In the third place, the royal 
purse, at the disposal of some literary men, fully 
rewarded them for their remarkable talents, and 
at the same time for their religious and monar- 
chical opinions. These two great words, religion 
and monarchy, were then all powerful; they led 
to success, fortune, and glory ; without them there 
was nothing but forgetfulness or persecution. 
However, France did not lack young men who 
wanted to make themselves known and who had 
the greatest desire to talk or write rather than 
work, for education is unfavorable to the devel- 
opment of the body, but favorable to the expan- 
sion of the mind. The dulness of peace blighted 
careers, and everything favored young people 
becoming \vTiters, for in no other age has there 
been one fourth as many authors as now. But 
why speak of it? What can be written about 
it? Literature, like government, manners, the 
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court, and the city, tries to revert to the puL 
The throne and the altar are accountabk for 
ever}ihin^. At the sanie time, of course, there 
wuji a literature of opinwition. The latter, vigor^ 
ous in thouf(ht, in the interest it created* became 
conventional and remained classic; the poets who 
sun^ of the empire, the glory of France, or 
lilK'rty. sure of the subject pleasing, were care- 
less how they presented it. But that was not the 
case with those who wn)te aUmt the throne and 
altar. Having to deal with ideas that had been 
re{>eatetl many times, and with sentiments dis* 
plea.sing to the nation, they Miu^ht new methods 
to rejuvenate the untiquity of their thouffhts; at 
first they ri.skt-tl some |MK'tie contort itins to at- 
tract niriosity; tliis was not suixvssful. so they 
retliiuMed their etVorts. Odd as tliev trieil to be* 
thev U-cainr c-eeentrie; fn>m eeeentric thev be- 
came whiinsieah or not far fn>m it. Madame de 
Stael, the literary Ithirher. had just lieen sue- 
cessfiil in lier invasion, atitl tin* omung of the 
Coss:ieks into France liroii^ht some expri'ssire 
physiuln^rieal tyiMs into families, so literature 
nourished a slnnilxTin^ hastanl. It soon ap- 
(M-arnl in lipiail tlayli^dit: the astonislied book 
trade priMlneed some ehildreii with (lennaii noKS 
and Krikdish ears. Sii|m rstition and tier le^ 
etuis, whieh were dead and hiirieil lon^ a)0>* prof- 
iteti hy this (KHMsidri tn eseape liy the only doOT 
o|M n t(» thviu. ami eanie to life again for a daj 
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before dying forever. The fad for ballads ar- 
riving from Germany one fine day, met mon- 
archical poetry at Ladvocat's, the bookseller's, 
and both of them, pickax in hand, went at night- 
fall to a church to search for the middle ages. 

As they passed in front of the morgue, on 
their way to Notre Dame, they entered it to- 
gether, and leaning over the corpse of a mono- 
maniac, they swore faith and friendship. King 
Louis XVIII, who had an intelligent man for 
his reader, and who did not lack brains himself, 
read nothing, and liked everything. Unhappily 
he died and Charles X abolished criticism. The 
middle ages were then flourishing, and almost 
forgot that they were three centuries behind the 
times. They nourished and brought up a great 
many small bats, little lizards, and young frogs, 
which they instructed in the Catechism and 
taught to despise Boileau and to fear the king. 
They were afraid of the light when they removed 
the extinguisher they had worn as a cap. Daz- 
zled by the first rays of daylight, they ran 
through the streets, and, blinded by the sun, they 
mistook Porte Saint Martin for a cathedral and 
entered with their off'spring. It was the fashion 
to go there to see them; then it became the fad, 
and, consoled for their mistake, they ostensibly 
began to splurge. All day long they were fitted 
to doublets, long sleeves, pieces of velvet, 
dramas, and small-clothes. Finally one morning 
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after they were ensconced there the goremiiient 
itself was out of fashion, and tlie Revolution 
chan^tl ever}'thinf(. What happened? The 
king dethroned, copied Denys, and opened a 
school. In France he was considered a juggleTt 
the buffoon of the Restoration; he had no desire 
to ffo to Saint Denis and, just as every one 
thought he was dead, he mounted the throne, put 
on his spectacles, and preached a semion on lib- 
erty. The grxHl |>cople who listened to him now 
are perhaps witnessing the most singular spec- 
tacle in the histor}* of literature: an apparitioD, 
or rather a corpse, attired in the finery of a by* 
gone age, pruaching and declaiming about this 
age; for changing the text did not enable him 
to throw off his old disguise, and he still clung 
to his assumed manners; he usctl Ronsard's style 
in praising railn)ads; in extolling Washington 
or Lafayette, lie imitated Dante; and in speak- 
ing of the republic. e<{uality, of the agrarian law, 
and of divnrir. he hunted up wonls and phrases 
in the dietinnary us(*d in the dark agi% when 
(l(*s|Mitisrn. shame, miser}', anil su|ierstitian 
reignetl. lie N|M»ke tfi n |>e«>ple the freest, the 
bru\est, tbt- gjiyest. tiie most sensible in the world; 
and in a theater Inrfore this intelligent people, 
uhrjisc hearts are o|>en and whnte hands are 
pHHupt for action, hr found nothing better to 
do than tf) fill bis s{Nn*b with barbarisms and 
peculiar figures. He thought himself young. 
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and spoke to our youth as people speak under 
a gouty king, who kills every one who touches 
him; with loud cries he appealed to the future 
and sprinkled the statue of liberty with stale holy 
water ; living God ! what would she have thought 
if she were not made of marble? But the public 
is made of flesh and bones, and what does it think 
of this? What does it care about it? What 
does it go to see and what attracts it to these 
myriads of vaudevilles without an end, without 
head or tail, without rhyme or reason? What 
are so many marquises, cardinals, pages, kings, 
queens, ministers, puppets, grumblers, and hum- 
bugs doing here? The Restoration on departing 
left us her old clothes. Ahl Frenchmen, people 
will laugh at you if you do not laugh at it your- 
selves. The celebrated Goethe did not laugh at 
it four or five years ago, when he cursed our 
literature; it was the despair of his old age, for 
the worthy man believed it to be what made him 
old. But we should take this home to ourselves, 
for we are the only people in the world careless 
enough to allow this to de done. Other civilized 
nations would use a lock and rotten apples to 
put down the nonsense that we tolerate. Why 
is Moli^re no longer fashionable? Oh! that a 
man might become inunortal whose immortality 
consists in his genius! What a misanthrope we 
would have ! There would be no more men deco- 
rated with green ribbons, and no more arguments 
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over a sonnet. What age oould be more favor- 
able ? One only has to venture forth ; eversrthing 
is ready; the habits of the people are ready; 
things, men, everything is new; the theater ia 
free, although I said that l)cfore, hut if it is not, 
what about Molierc? I/ot us make Tartu fc stop 
making the denouement of Tartufe. And why 
not? \Vc mueh prefer something else, so said 
Philippe le L«)ng or Charles VI, who was foolish 
an<l imlHTile; this is our man, and we long to know 
what wa.s the c^olor of his eap; may the eostuma 
Ik' eorreet alMive everything! If that is not the 
rase* the tailor will \k* hlame<l. and not lie asked 
to make the .same kind of elothes for other peo- 
ple. IMague on it! what would U'conie of us 
if tailors wi-re to give out^ For the.se tailors are 
hot-head(^]. What would liecome of our after* 
ncKuis if there wa.s no tailoring done f How could 
we digest our ftNNl^ What eould we say of 
(jueeii Hcrtha or of Quern Itlanehe. of Charles 
IX ? Ah! the {NKir man. if he wen* to Ih' without 
a douhlrt! Let him have his doublet, and let it 
lie made of hlaek velvet and slash(*<l with satin« 
and let him have iiiMit.s and rufl\, and a diain on 
his neek and a UKMleni swonl, and let him swear 
.V) every one may hear him. or give me hade my 
monev! I have mine here to lie entertained and 
I do not intend to Ik* pleaM*d with €^)tton velvet; 
but what delight we ex{)erienet* at finding every* 
thing as we like! We occupy ourselves with 
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style, passions, or character. We pay great at- 
tention to boots and ruffs, and the result is fine. 
We do not lack rules or absurdities. There may 
well be some little things that we might im- 
prove in our friends and neighbors, when these 
are deputies, gay girls, and journalists; but 
what then? We are afraid of scandal, and if 
we attack the present it is only to drag before the 
public Madame de la Valette and Chabert, one 
of whom carries virtue and heroism to excess, 
and the other, great God ! his wife remarried and 
showed him his own obituary notice. Here is 
material for making a couplet. But what is this 
about Marguerite de Bourgogne. This is what 
girls are taken to see : Four incests and two par- 
ricides, in the costume of the day; this is called 
the first literature. Phedre is the romp of the 
court; it is Marguerite who says to the colleges on 
the day of the fete for their head master: " This 
is what we ought to have, either the Brinvilliers 
or Lucrezia Borgia or Alexander VI himself; 
we could make them fight with a goat instead of 
a gladiator." This, my friend, is romanticism, 
and this reasoning does not produce the Poly- 
eucte of the good-natured Comeille, who, as Tal- 
lemant said, wrote good comedies. 

This was somewhat the view taken by M. 
Decoudray; I was tempted to be of the same 
opinion, but Cotonet, who has a gentle disposi- 
tion, was shocked by his violence. Besides, the 
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conclusion was unsatisfactory. Cotonet 

m 

for efTcct, whatever the cause might be; he dmt 
lutnself up for four months, and gave me the 
Iicnc'fit of liis thoughts. If you will permit ua» 
sir, we will submit tliem to vou by common con* 
sent. ^Vc have thought of one or two phraaea 
written in ordinary style that might be taken 
for the text, or, in (*oIIege parlance, for the 
thvmc of a nHuantic com|M)sition, and, in this 
way, we think we have found the only diflTerenee 
i>etween the nmiantie and tiie classic styles. The 
following is the result of our labors: 



Letter of a Yoltng Cirl Deserted bt 

IIkR liOVKJl 

HKST LKITER 
(romantic style) 

" Consider, my adornl lover, my sngeU 

niv (i(Nl, mv iieart, niv life; vou whom I 

■ • ■ ■ 

itloli/r with all the strmgtli of my soul; ynii« 
iiiv jf>v and niv despair; vmi, the eau.se of mv 
laugiitir and my ttars; y4iu, niy life aiul my 
death; to \ihat a drradful ixtent vou have out- 
ragctl and misundrrstiMNl the noble sentiments 
which till your heart, and have forgotten the 
safeguani of man, the only strength of feeble- 
ness, the only armor, the only breastplate, the 
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only vizor worn over the face in the combat of 
life, the only angel-wing that flutters over us, the 
one virtue that walks on the waves like the Divine 
Redeemer — ^Forethought, sister of Adversity 1 

''You have been betrayed and you betray 
others; you have been deceived and you deceive 
others; you have been woimded and you have 
woimded others; you have bled and you have 
struck; youthful hope has fled far from us. A 
passion so fuU of projects, so full of strength and 
power, so full of fear and gentle tears, so rich, 
so beautiful, still so yoimg, and which su£Sced 
for a lifetime, through a whole lifetime of an- 
guish and delights, of joys and terrors, and of 
supreme forgetfulness; this passion, consecrated 
by happiness, solemnly sworn to before Grod; 
this passion, which drew us together like an iron 
chain forever closed, just as the serpent fastens 
his prey to the flexible stalk of the pliant bam- 
boo; this passion, which was our soul itself, the 
blood in our veins, and the beating of our hearts; 
this passion you have forgotten, destroyed, ruined 
forever; this passion, which was your joy and my 
delight, is nothing to you but a grievous despair 
which can only be compared to the absence whidi 
causes it Whatl this absence • • .** etc, etc 
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An Exact Copy of the Letteb, the Fnsr 

OF the Portugu>»e Lettess 

nUST LKTTER 

(ordinary style) 

** Consider, my love, how vcn* little foresight 
you have had. Ah! unhappy one, you have been 
dectMved. and vou have deceived me bv fabe 
hojies. A passion on which you had counted ao 
greatly now only phinxes you in the deepeil 
despair, which can only U* compared to the bitter- 
ness of the a)jsi*ni*e wiiich cauites it. WhatI this 
absence etc." 

Von set*, sir, hv this ftriile eflTort the nature of 
our rtvsearcht-s. The following example, although 
less exaggerated in style, will sliow ynu better 
the advantage of our mode of procedure: 



DESiRii'TioN OK Two Children 

URST I.KTIT.R 

(romantic style) 

*' No thought U-yond their years wrinkled 
their itUKwrnt foreheads, no excess had yet cor- 
rupted them: no unhappy passion had deprarcd 
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iheir childish hearts, unfolding like fredi flowers; 
vigorous love, innocence in their blue eyes» gen- 
tle piety developed each day tfie serene beauty 
of their souls, radiant with unspeakable grace, 
in their simple attitudes and tlieir hanncHiioua 
movements/* 

(text) 

** No thought wrinkled their fordieads, no ex- 
cess had corrupted them, no unhappy passion 
depraved their hearts; love, innocence, piety de- 
veloped eadi day the beauty of their souls in 
unspeakable grace in their features, attitudes, 
and movements." 

This second text, sir, is taken from Paul and 
Virginia. You know that Quintilian compares 
a phrase containing too many adjectives to an 
army in which every soldier has his valet behind 
him. And now we come to tbe subject of this 
letter, which is that we think that too many ad- 
jectives are used at this present time. We hope 
you will appreciate the condensation of this last 
example, it only contains just ifdiat is necessary; 
but we have come to the definite condudon that 
if all the adjectives in books of the present day 
were taken out there would only be one volume 
where now tliere are two, and liie book would 
cost only seven francs ten sous instead of fifteen 
francs. This is food for reflexion. Ap p ar e nt ly 
autimrs would be more likely to sdH thdr woifa. 
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You remember, sir, the bitter kines of JuKa in 
the Xouvellc HcloUc; they make quite a sensa- 
tion in their time, but it seems to us that in this 
dav thev would not occur so often, for a work 
must be extremely serious for an epithet to oc- 
casion n*ninrk. There arc scarcely any noveb 
now in which one can not come across as many 
epithets, at tiic en<I of three paj^-s. more violent 
in ciiaractiT than we find in all the writings of 
Montcsqnini. To end the matter, wc lielieve that 
romanticism consists in using all thcsi* adjectiv 
and not in an\ihing else. Acconlingly, 
s^diitr you ver>' cvinlially and sign our 
togi'thcr. 

SKCOM) LK'iTKR 

\.K FrnTK-«4»l H-Jtil %MIIB, No\EllllKR )i5, IS96l 

Mv Dkak Sik: 

May tht* immortal gods help you, and preserre 
vnii fri»rn tin- lu-w novels! Mv frieiu! Cotonet 
and rnvsrir write to ydu once more in reganl to 
a n mark iiiadi- tn us, wliicii is tiiat in mir former 
lrtt( r \v(- told voii that wr did not iirulerstand the 
rii(-:iiiiii:^r (if the wnrd humanitarian and that it had 
Uf-n I'liIIy c'xplaint'd to us. 

A Pari.N dandy cxplainnl it. He who told 
us was a nicrrv frllow; ]\v wort* his beard an cD 
lonjf. tiKdit-fittiriLT tnuiM-rs. a oiat with large re- 
vers, and a Ull->lia|»cd hat on his lirad; this he 
wore with such an air that on looking at ha 
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one might take him for Pontius Pilate, a vaga- 
lx)nd of the middle ages, a Quaker, or Robes- 
pierre ; but that was not unbecoming to him. He 
liad just come by the coach, and you can not 
imagine the effect he produced here. He was 
stupid enough to put one to sleep. When he 
spoke no one knew where he was, what he heard, 
or what hour of the day it was; he resembled 
an aerolite; he spoke about heaven and the in- 
fernal regions, about the future and Providence, 
just as though he were the privy councilor of 
the Eternal Father. We took him home to din- 
ner and he spoke a great deal, just like a dis- 
tracted woman; but what attracted our attention 
was his great skill in eating. While his jaw was, 
God pardon me, a masterpiece of mechanism, 
as much came out as went in (I noticed that he 
neither coughed nor sneezed ; on my soul, he was 
a clever man). When asked a question, he 
seemed not to hear you, and before listening to 
what you said he replied to your question, which 
it was evident he did not understand. Ask him 
what had happened for two thousand years on 
the confines of Pomerania, he will tell you in 
words soft as honey; or would you prefer some 
information about the deluge? Are you speak- 
ing of forgiveness? Sit down, do not disturb 
yourself as to that ; his note-book is full of notes, 
collected by Deucalion; he was a great genius, 
as you see, informed on a variety of subjects 
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and acquainted with the past as with the future; 
as for the present, he was up to date; he waa 
a great refonner, an enthusiastic artist, a repub- 
lican; like Saint Just, a devotee, like Saint Igna* 
tins, iffnorant in other respects, but not erQ 
di2>iK)se<l. Mndanie Cotonet was his godmother; 
he was her nephew, after the fashion of Brittany. 
In brief, from all the wonders that we have heard 
(my ears ring with them yet and will ring for a 
long time to come), we have notwithstanding 
retained some impression, greatly to our credit 
and profit. As a result of this we obtained a 
categnrieal definition; we shall write it down^ 
pure and phiiii, just as wi* have duly registered it: 

'* Ilumanituriari, a stvie buitahle for introdue* 
tions, mtans m2m*s iielicf in the i>erfection of 
the human rac*e. and his making evt-r}' effort to 
iiring to iM-rtVetiori the aUive-said human race» 
Amcii." 

Tiiis, sir. if we are not in error, is tlie definitioD 
of till* word mirifiqtu\ Dictionaries do not men- 
tion this word, it is true, not even lioiste, who 
was a rkviT man, intiulgent to netdogisms; hia 
dictionary woiiM ha\r Ixm {HTfiii if he had not 
forgotten that a ihrtiotiary should not lie a satire. 
Hut our young |ko|»K* (h* not dwell an much on 
thrsc* things; thty ha\e ho much more to think 
of than thr o|tl fo^y |{<»iste and his reflections; 
when tht-y ran not find a word they ezclaini« 
let bad )n)vs rack their brains over it. Who has 
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not moments sudi u this when memory deserts 
him? There are days so rainy that a hat ean not 
be worn; doubtless it was at a time like this that 
a consmnptive student on entering his house with 
a friend began to talk of a philanthropist; that 
is an old word: philos, meaning friend, anthrdpoi 
man. But what more would you have? The 
word was not used; and so the word humofdUh 
rian was invented; in the same way many other 
things are made. This is astonishing. 

It is about time, as the song says, to tell what 
one wishes to say. A word, even if insignificanty 
nevertheless has its individuality; sometimes, but 
not always, it contains a thouj^t. Liet us con* 
sider this (me, our writers take offense at it But 
the one carried by dianoe is likely to be suooess* 
f ul, and the above-mentioned wood is no exoep* 
tion. It began to be printed at once and the 
newspapers took it up. For one should not joke 
about anything taken up by the newspapers. 
These are not small gardens into whidi stones 
can be thrown; the newspapers are good souls 
and we pray them to be extremely careful not 
to hurt themselves in this way. Plague on it! 
we respect them like gods and demigods and are 
their most humble servants. The newspaperty 
sir, are very powerful, very formidahle are the 
newspapers; we glance than over more or kss^ 
but truly esteem them. Do not imagine we ean 
do nothing in this matter became we belong to 
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tliis centur}\ We know how to read and to honor 
merit and respect the authorities. The chief dit- 
trilnitors of many things are the newspaper!. 
among which some are good and some are noL 
He who has not forty cents a month to pay to 
the literary bureau can not have them; God 
deliver us fn)m being so out of the world I We 
have paid this, sir, for twenty years; we also 
know well and thoroughly resfiect these aforesaid 
newspajKTs; they sit in tlie higliest places in the 
fonmi. They are cfmsuls, tribunes, aiul senators, 
all at once, read bv everv one, studied by some* 

fostered bv all. unilerstocxl by a few, but always 

• • • 

]M>werfuI and always printed. No question 
cvunes up that tiuy ilo not touch upon with a 
master band; lNM>kselIers only dare to sell what 
the ne\vspa|RTs rt*e«)rnrnen(l, and if it is a new 
drama, rm one would know whether to hisi it 
or not urdess they said so. This gives you a little 
idea of tlirir (rrisorsbip. TIk* Cuisinicrr iH^mr* 
goiixc hersilf dreads them. The Kudimcnt of 
I.hoiiioiid takrs oft* his bat to tbcnu but only out 
of sirii]»lr politeness, for be Iwlongs to the uni* 
\«rsitv. If th« re is a lawsuit, tbev deninince it« 
pIt-ad. n ply, sum up the ease, judge, condemn* 
and ^n to dinner: this is a phase of justice. If 
it bail not U-en for them (leorge Sand would 
have )M-en a notarv. Kossini would have died un« 
known. lieran^er's iNMikvIler wmdd have only 
printed sexcri o>pies if it had not been that he 
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was encouraged by a newspaper; this was for- 
tunate, we lost our Horace; but what thoughts 
do we not owe to them? Thus, sur, as is our duty, 
we shall begin our discourse by making our bow 
to them» and promising them that on this subject 
we shall lay the blame on no one. 

But, above all, let us ding to facts. BraiUer 
was good, if we believe what we hear; and that is 
why for the last five years there has been such 
bitter argument over this great word humanita- 
rianism. We have taken it up later, but that is 
the fault of the country. FinaUy, let it suffice 
that though we think we imderstand it, we ask 
permission to inform ourselves a little further; 
wishing to investigate too deeply may perhaps 
evince a bad disposition, but it is our fancy; be- 
sides, we only have one simple questicm to ask 
and no other, as you will see. And who can for- 
bid one asking a question? 

After the information we have just receivedt 
we observe, at once, humanitarians of two kinds. 
One has a settled policy, complete, joined to- 
gether, cast in bronze; this mij^t be called 
Utopian. It lacks nothing and nothing disturbs 
it; its world is created, let us say no more about 
it; it expects one to recognize that it has common 
sense. We shall speak of it no more, sir. In 
its theories it has proved that it has more or less 
imagination, science, and great sagacity, but 
Utopia has never been of any ute sinpe the tnfh 
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turned on its axis, neither, as far as one can 
judge, has it done nny harm, certainly not mote 
than Thomas Morris or IMato, Owen and otherti 
whom God delights in; moreover, it is written 
somewhere: ** Never attack or destroy any- 
IxkIv's harmless Utopia." 

The other kind of humanitarian is the one 
alNuit which we will difler. This has no settled 
policy, writes little, reads still less, and creates 
nothing except a disturhance. But instead of 
keeping (|uiet and prudently K^in^ alonf^ in the 
even tenor of its way. it ^k-s hither and thither 
sowing; setnls of I know not what, that are scat- 
tered hy the wimls, cut ofl* fn>m evcr}'thin|f, caU* 
in^ itself a pn>]>hrt in spite of its country, be* 
hides finding; fault with everything - laws, man- 
kind, and nnvnipulmisly calling Solon a fooL 
What is he dniii;^r there f In short, humanita- 
riaiiK art* legislators; they lori^ to manipulate 
affairs; tiuy are like horses and say quand lira* 
c/nijr tu^ Notice iiere that anion^ them there 
niAv In- some hi»nest and hrave men. These are 
the Ust of oiir youth; they are drt*amers or good* 
hearted: |NMir youiiir |K*uple who arc lc<l astray 
hy a spirit, as Faust was hy Hroken, through 
fields, extending their arms tonani a flamiof 
shadou, treading dnun their neif(hbor's cropa^ 
i\Ttmt(\\ni their hohhies thnui^h the lucerne, and 
peniianently ruining' the wheat! Nevertheless 
we sliall try t4) do tlicm justice; their hearta 
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worth more than their heads. In times of crises 
and revolutions it is sometimes allowable to mis* 
take a meteor for the sun, and heroism is always 
beautiful to contemplate even in the abyss of 
Curtius. 

But, alasl the abyss is very deep — ^very deep, 
sir, and wider still. Would it be any harm to 
look down into it? Doubtless no, especially if 
one could see anything. Let us look down and 
try to see. 

My GodI what a commoticm, what chaosi We 
started off to swim; what waves, what a sea^ 
what a misti Who pays any attention to us, 
and what is there for us to ding to? One party 
demands divorce; another wishes heredity abol- 
ished so that there will be no nobles or ridi peo- 
ple; and still another wishes everything in com* 
mon; polygamy, an abominable state of affairs^ 
but anyhow somewhat diverting. What does the 
fourth party want? It prays for the poor and 
wishes people treated according to their capac* 
ity. Setting the temperance question aside, 
capacity here means intelligence. A different 
rendering here: a man not known to fame has 
discovered a new fashion of viewing history; for 
example, instead of saying that Jesus Christ 
lived later than Plato, he would say, '' If Plato 
had not lived, Jesus Christ would not have come*** 
What a discovery, and how learned! I perceive 
a sixth besides; he is engaged in reooncQing 
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Joshua with Galik-o, who ages ago, as ]rou 
quarreled with each other about some 
ical (juestions. But the evidence settled the affair. 
Since everything ha.s been reduced to hannonyp 
no one talks alMuit these old people. The seventh 
sums up the universe, mankind, facta, gods, lawi» 
costumes, wars, sciences, and arts, and proret 
that everything that has gone before only dem* 
onstrates this fact. Anti(|uity is a nightmaret 
and the world on awakening esca|Mrs from ita 
grasp. lie is a hroud-minde<l man arul one who 
merits riinrc praise than Aristotle, Voltaire, Lieln 
nit/, and other su|K-rior (K-rsons. Newton b 
of mnn- (*niisr(|iifni*e; lie used to know how to 
count, lint was nnaeipiainted with phrenology. 
As for (*n|Nniirns, lie was an iMid man, and 
IMatn (*:iri in it Ih* rxeiisctl for having called wqiih 
an /J tst the nirner-stoiR* of the future edifice 
tlir irn|Nrfc<*t animal. And now we come to 
tlie (i^'litli aihl find liim to he a man unworthy 
of n f^Tf-at fiillnuin^. Yes, sir, if you can be- 
li«'\( it. tlirn- an* not m«ire than two or three thou* 
sand ri|iially al»lr iiKri. ulio an* serious. (Thit 
is iin*- !•} the f iVrctN ot* tlif'ir iK*(*upation. in which 
in lialt' a tt iitiiry. prohahly vmhut. |M-ihapt tl^ 
iiiorpiw, iinly nun of p-nius will lie left.) See 
the rrsiilt ot' these sciisihlr opinions. The ninth 
orif is fimri- i»r It-ss nstlt-ss; he wants everything 
rliaiiu^f-fj. uitlimit. hoHiver, ilisarranging any* 
thiiii;, like tlir Iniv of one of mv frienda 
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gave some one his opera tickets and at the same 
time held fast to them himself. Remember, in 
order to save the miiverse the man who cleans 
the well must miderstand geometry, and the 
academicians must be sugar-refiners. What de- 
generation! Can you imagine a society like this? 
But then every one would have a hundred thou- 
sand francs income, and no one would complain. 
A tenth goes further, for one must progress; 
progress is the law of nature; and notice that 
if my neighbor happens to say, " Two and two 
make four," I immediately exclaim, " Did you 
say two and two make four? Two and two make 
six ; " and I become of great consequence. What 
a wonderful example; and so the tenth declares 
that every woman is possessed of some intelli- 
gence. That is enough to send one to the devil. 
But he soon takes care to add, " Those who wish 
may marry." This at least soothes us ; it was time 
to explain. But what do I see, and what are they 
saying? Lastly, to cap the climax he carries a 
balloon under his arm, and proposes to carry the 
Palais-Royal in it to the moon; Saturn becomes 
the faubourg Saint-CJermain, and Venus the 
Boulevard de Gand; that really makes a beauti- 
ful city, and there is nothing left for him to do 
but to congratulate himself. 

Can no order be evolved from this chaos? It 
does not seem possible to me. Among aU these 
people, two very distinct parties may be found; 
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know then that one party wants certain timgik 
and the other does not know what it wantu 
Make a note of this and we shall not be so eon- 
fused. I^t the latter go to its oflfee, if it has 
any, which I hope ; we shall speak of this party 
immediately. Now let iis consider the first We 
shall begin by describing what these people who 
want things changed have wanted, and then we 
hope to be sblc to tell what they want now. For 
instsnce, divorce; no inheritance, but instead 
agrarisn law; no family, that \n understood; 
neither poverty nor riches - that is to say, more 
money (for money is the n)ot of all evil); let 
everv one have his deserts- tliat is not the newest 
wish; finally, to l>e uniti-d in one*s work and 
pleasure means cnmpanionsliip. I think that 
is all. 

If, however, that is all, it is a mere trifle, al* 
thcMigh it has a terrifying aspect. Lycurgus. air» 
was an intelligent Greek ; you doubtless reoolkct 
him. Kc-sidi's, the rewumrM we are making was 
done in his republic. This worthy man traveled 
a great deal and brought back frrmi his journeys 
two things of great value his lawn sikI Homer's 
manuscript (for my part, I prefer the manu* 
script; hut it is not a case for argument). In 
order to attach tlie i>eopIt- to the constitutksn he 
took two decisive steps: one of whidi was to 
divide all lands among the citizens, and the other 
to abolish money. You see at a ^anoe that ha 
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did not strike single-handed. They divided La- 
conia into thirty thousand parts, the lands of 
Sparta into nine thousand parts, and each in- 
habitant had his share. This must have been 
smaller than our dukedoms. In order to abolish 
money the legislator took care not to plunder 
those who had gold or silver ; he was too much of 
a gentleman for that. But while scrupulous re- 
specting riches, he reduced their value by forcing 
payment to be made in certain iron money, wliich 
money weighed so much that two oxen were nec- 
essary to drag ten mines, equal to twenty-five 
louis — a very inconvenient way of supporting a 
girl, but it was not to be questioned. And so the 
rich kept their gold and played knuckle-bones 
with it. Finally, in order to foster temperance 
and sobriety, Lycurgus favored people dining in 
public, as they did in the reign of terror. A 
building was constructed for that purpose to 
protect them from the rain and from flies; every 
month each citizen was bound to send his provi- 
sions there, not in the form of venison, or 
lobsters, or fresh fish from Madame Beauvais's, 
but in flour, cheese, carrots, native wines, and two 
pounds and a half of figs. Imagine what a 
feast that made! Agis himself after one of his 
victories was severely reprimanded for having 
dined by his own fireside with the queen, his wife, 
and he was lucky to escape without being re- 
stricted to dry bread. There was no meat then. 
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but strong soups — the recipe of which hs« been 
lost — so much the worse for ix)sterity. That 
must have lK^*n a dreadful Sfnip. Denis the 
Tyrant found it insipid. (Goldsmith remarks in 
his C5isays, " Nothing surprise's me in a t}Tant.** 
These |>eople drank wine pure. Lyairgiis did 
not intend that, nor did Solon, for in Athens an 
intoxicated An*hon was puni.shed with death. 
lA*t us g(} Imck to Sparta. Instead of entrust- 
lUff the eilucation of little children to their fathers 
and mothers, they were pla(*f-<l under public in* 
stnictors. Lyair>^js was ver}* anxious to have 
fine men in the armv, sf) that he wanted the chil- 
dren under his can*, even liefore they were born* 
putting their mothers thmugh a course of treat- 
ment an<l making them take long walks and such 
pn>menades an<l exen*isi*s as wert* cakndated to 
strengthen them. All eliildren Inihi deformed 
were condemned to die, and for the love of art 
they put them in a towel and tlirt*w them oflT the 
lop of Mount Taygetiis. Healthy Imivs m-rne 
adopted hy the state- antl made to do martial 
exercisi's to walk harrfiMit aiul pavs their nighta 
out-of-d(M)rs. and tluv wm- t*<»rlMd(U-n to elMHiae 
any hut rotten appKs iiV the plate, and were 
made to gr> to the allar without a candle: their 
heads wen* shaded and th«-v wen* not allowed to 
m-ear hats. Kvtry year they were iNihlidy 
whipped, and he Hh«» erietl the least was crowned 
with green hke a meadow. How delighted the 
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relatives must have been! Besides, they were 
permitted to steal; the fruiterers had to guard 
their shops. The same severity was exercised to- 
ward young girls. They could have no husband 
before they were twenty years of age, though 
they might have as many admirers as they liked. 
They amused themselves by running, wrestling, 
and jumping the bars. Fearing that during 
these various evolutions their clothes might not 
be lifted high enough, they did their exercises 
naked before the assembled citizens. But history 
narrates that public opinion sanctioned this 
nudity. I rather agree with this myself; for if 
any among them were beautiful, they would be 
admired. Such were the Lacedaemons, as the 
great Lycurgus molded them. In the meantime 
the Helots cultivated the land and died of hunger 
on their fields. But this is only an episode; we 
must not dwell on it, for this republic is always 
on the point of realizing its dream and its wildest 
hopes. 

And now do our modem preachers tell us that 
it is the aim of their lives to bring about the 
above state of affairs, and that they ask for noth- 
ing better. This might indeed be tried, if only 
out of curiosity (I do not refer to the costiunes 
of the women ) , only to see what would happen, 
and why not try it? But here we come to a dif- 
ficulty that requires reflection. 

If Lycurgus was a wise legislator, Montes- 
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quicu was a learned lawyer; he had doubllett 
meditated on questions of this kind; his adrioe 
mi^ht have he(*n useful, hut wlio eoneems him- 
self ulx)ut it to-<lay? '" Montesquieu lived under 
a prince, and so was not ahle to show any im- 
partiality/* thus doubtless those think who have 
not read his works. However, with your per- 
mission let us open one. I think in the Etprit 
da Iahm, which in its day was a ^mxI book, there 
IS a ct*rtain chapter that apfK'als to us. " A re- 
public," says the author, " should consist of a 
small territ(>r\': ntlierM'isi* it can si*arct*lv suhsisL 
In a lar^e republic there are f^reat fortunes, and 
cf)iise(|uently |K-oplr*s ideas are not moderate; 
there is too much tnist rc|H)sc*tl in a citizen; in- 
terests U-oime individual. In the first place, a 
man feds hr can be happy. ^n*at. and f^forious 
without bis (*f>uiitrv. and soon tinds that he can 
lie irreat oidv on the niins of liis countrw" 

What do vou think of this sentiment f TVset 
it not tit our tasted \\\\\ let us cimtinue: ** A 
mouarcbicnl state ou^dit to U- of m«Mlerate sae; 
if too small it IM-Cfinies a n*public. If of f^^rat 
ixtnit the nders of the state wotdd no lonncT 

lie oIk y«il \ ifreat empire presii|H 

|>f>vs a i|rs|Mitic authority in tlie fpoveminf^ 
]H»\\rr. IVomptness of revilutioii must make up 
for the distancr to wbieb these instnietioni are 
Milt. The natural omditinn of Ikt 

anialler states is that of a republican guvcnunent; 
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of those of moderate size to be ruled by a mon- 
archy; and of great empires to be ruled by a 
despot.'* 

Does it not seem to you that this argument 
has some weight ? As to myself, the more I read 
the more I imagine that it is just. France, by 
its extent, then, presents the greatest difficulty 
to humanitarians. But let us not disturb our- 
selves over such a small matter, for, after all, 
in case of need could we not limit it? What 
hinders us is not patriotism. There is a second 
objection that we can not borrow from Montes- 
quieu, but from nature — also a good book. 

We shall first set forth a principle which few 
people would contest, which is that light pro- 
duces shadow and that everything has its dis- 
advantage. There is nothing under the sun that 
is light on both sides. Or to draw our compari- 
son from different animals inhabiting this ter- 
restrial globe, some are made to live alone, others 
to live in communities. You could never per- 
suade an eagle to fly directly behind another 
eagle, as ducks walk in the meadow. You 
might search in vain for a solitary duck, and in 
this respect man is a duck. We must acknowl- 
edge this. God created us to dwell together, and 
so people settle themselves as they can. Then 
come the laws, usages, and customs, some of 
which are good, others bad. I conclude that in 
every society there will always be those who are 
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happy, and consequently others who oomplain; 
but to which should we listen — to the oomplaints 
or to the felicitations f Complaint often enfpen* 
ders a wish, ami these wislies are dangerous. I 
must explain, for I do not wish to be thought a 
Machiavclli. If a woman has a husliand who 
is a (himv. a ^ambltT, a spendthrift, anything 
von sav, would she not think that all women were 
unhappy nnd that marriage was a sacrifice f Is 
it not i)lausilil(* that a man witlHiut a cent wants 
evcrv one* to Im- rich? I^ct us aild to this idle 
brains and ^rit-fs that form tliemsc*lves just like 
the phcrnix. wlijrli is said to inhabit the whole 
earth. Sliould a legislator listen to the multitude 
i>r to the individual f As wc have taken marriage 
fcir our exuniple. let us dwell a Uttle on that 
subjeet. 

Marria^^e. w|ii(*b is diseiisscd by numy people* 
more or levs married, is one of the things here 
InImw whieb evidently has lioth a favorable and 
an unfavorable side. What view shall we take 
of it * There is tliis in favor of it. that we must 
return lionie no matter what it n»sts; there b 
this auainst it, that wr ean not stay out all night 
to AMiiil tTrditnrs; then* is this in favor of it, 
that it k( I |)s up appranuit*« s and an air of re* 
siM-<-tability, if «inly for t'car of the neighbors; 
and tlien* is this a^'ainst it. that it leads to hypoc* 
ri.sy: but there is tliis in fa\or fif it. that it pre- 
vents the parading of \ii*e; but this against it« 
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that it is viewed as a farce, and serves as a cloak 
for many bad deeds. For those who respect the 
family it is a tie, and in that regard it is to be 
praised; but for those who are fond of love 
affairs it is a scourge, and in that regard it is 
faulty. It is the safeguard of fortimes, the ruin 
of passions. Married, one is wise; unmarried, 
how foolish one can be! It assures protection to 
the woman, but sometimes makes the husband 
subject to ridicule. However, on returning sad, 
if not married, where is the roof, the shelter, the 
sparkling fire, the loved hand to clasp yours? 
But on a fine day when one goes out in good 
spirits where are the " rendezvous," the punch, 
and the freedom if married? This is a terrible 
alternative; which side are you on, my dear sir? 
The humanitarians do not favor marriage, pre- 
tending that it is a farce, and that it is tainted 
with adultery, but are they sure, in saying that, 
they have on their best spectacles? For as every- 
thing has its light and shadow, are they sure of 
what they speak? I admit that they know all 
the drawing-rooms and that they go to balls all 
winter; perhaps in some fine quarter of Paris 
they have seen some infractions of the marriage 
tie — that fact can not be denied; but have they 
traveled through our country ; — have they visited 
our farms, our villages; — ^have they drunk the 
milk of cows of Beauce ; — have they seated them- 
selves in the comer of the immense fireplaces in 
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the homes of the vine-growers of RoturiDoDf 
Before coming to such a hasty conclusion, have 
they talked with the peasant who nurses our 
lx)imcing foster-child? Let iis ask them frfuil 
eflTei't their foshirumble doctrines have produced 
on thi*se iH'usant women, on these hard-working 
and healtliy nurst*sf Everything is not known 
in the C'haussee d*Antin. Do those {leople wbo 
sfR'ak of wicketlness and who doubtless have their 
sweethearts know what it is; --do tlicv know 
what marriage is, not in Palmyra's damask- 
dra|K'd iMiiidoir, hut in a meadow, in tlie air* the 
squan*. the fountain, the parish church, and in 
tlie old oakf 

Now wr anuv to the third objection, and I a]* 
ways rituni to the Spartans, who were real oom* 
niunists; give- nu- a littlr aennint, I pray you, of 
how the resolute eniaiieipators of to-day, who 
will not iN-ar arms, would make Lac*eda*inon ap- 
pear f How I love to bear them in the center 
of a brilliantly gas-lit n*staurant evoke the ghoil 
of Lyeurgus \\\i\W drinking tlieir s|>arklin2 
eliampagne! It is giMNl to aclmire tliem, their 

Itaeks toward the ebiinnevs, etiat-tails revened« 

• 

balanriiig a glass of Cypress wine under their 
riov-s, and with the pulV of a eigar we start a 
plan for reform for {N-ople of the future! Are 
they not fine Alelltiadesf And uhat woukl thejT 
say if we tcMik them at tbeir woni ( Tlie next day 
wlien they awoke 1 cuuld str tlR*m, if we took 
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them at their wordl How absurd they would 
look after their revels; if their hair-dresser were 
to bum a whisker, they would call out in agony 
— would they not like their heads shaved? And 
the black broth and the altar of Diana — what 
do you think of it? It is quite different from the 
Bois de Boulogne and the Musard ball. Tell me 
now, without joking, how we French people who 
have seen everything, drunk everything, tried 
everything, simg everything, worn everything to 
tatters, even our king, tell us how and with what 
face we could land in Greece, even to rebuild 
Athens? But, not to aim so high, tell me why 
we are foolish enough to serve on our tables those 
cold dishes brought from America? What is 
there in common with us and this yoimg, crude, 
and new nation? Shall these slips of plants that 
are so much admired be planted in our midst — 
ancient fields full of recollections, full of the 
blood of strangers, and also of our own, and 
alas! with that of our fathers? Do they speak 
of the agrarian law to us, who use our family 
tombs as landmarks in our meadows? Do they 
propose to us that we should take a president, to 
us who still carry on our shoulders the marks of 
the imperial shield ? Is it over our land that they 
wish to appoint those ephemeral despots, who 
would rule one or two years over us whom 
Napoleon led, but yesterday, to Russia? Is it 
to us they propose the strange fashions of New 
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York or the torn tunic of Lacedannon? It is 
and repeatedly said that nations ou^t to 
themselves when they beaime decrepit. That 
was true in the Roman world and may God make 
it so with us! But if a similar thinf( should hap- 
pen to us, where have our mcxlem prophets 
studied that they should Ixr iffnorant of the truest 
maxim, {KThaps the saddest of antiquity? 
'* What has once taken place can never occur a 
second time, nor can it Iw ultof^'ther forgotten.** 
Yes, doubtless, we must admit that two revolu- 
tions, in c|uick suctvssion, have given us a cruel 
rehufT; hut, nevertheless, it niiiis humanity 
within us. The state no lon^fer has any religion, 
and, no matter what the humanitarians say, it 
is a >;reut misfortune for the |K*ople. Cheap wine 
(l(K*s not give them l»aek what they kkse, and all 
the wines of Paris an* not worth to the nation 
one oHintrv ehun*h, no matter what kind of a 
curate it may have, for there the forgiveness of 
sins is (vlrhrateil and the ei»nsolation of the 
eonsrerated \\afers is administert*«l. Among so 
rnanv nations, Franiv vtundrd the first tiKTsin 
that slHN>k Kun>|M-; she was fri>:litened at its ter- 
rililt nnisi'. whieh resminded thnuighcHjt the land; 
hut if t>nr d'N'tors wish to cure us; if they wish 
to eljan^'r the \%orl(l or Francv, or only a de- 
partnitiit. It t thrm invent some plan hy which 
InmiIvs i1i» nut s|M-ak! Let them forget college 
phra:»< s and stop rlnthin^ with UM-less words the 
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skeletons of the pastl So under so many for- 
mulas, under so many ridiculous guises, under 
so much ardor, even sincere and praiseworthy in 
itself, what is produced? What ameliorates this 
condition? What is there to take hold of in the 
labyrinth where Ariana leaves us to grope? 
You, at least, so you say, wish to do right. Ah ! 
poor children, who doubts it? Who does not wish 
to live? 

We address ourselves, M. Director, to the 
humanitarian section, which seems to us to want 
something. But we must also speak to those 
who, as far as we can tell, do not know exactly 
what they want (for in everything, you remem- 
ber, we only ask questions). But it is certain 
that in the capital there are a number of young 
people, women, middle-aged men, and finally old 
men who daily sigh dreamily when the futiu^ is 
mentioned. Except for this they are well mean- 
ing people, and no one can deny that; but it is 
to be regretted that they do not express them- 
selves more clearly. One of their favorite ex- 
pressions is perfectibility, to be a sure sign of 
a moderate degree of enthusiasm ; it is then about 
this word and about this word only that we ask 
your permission to question them politely. This 
simple question is as follows: 

Gentlemen (and ladies), what is the future of 
humanitarianism — what do you mean by these 
words? Do you mean that in time to come 
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plows, rolls, cabs, feather beds, frying-pans, cle^ 
will be perfected, or that the object perfected 
will l>e man himself? 

You see, sir, that our question is perfectly 
plain, which is an advantage; but we do not wish 
to be t(X) elatt*d. Shall we not disaiss with the 
followers of the new faith the perfecting of 
thiii|;s, of {K^ople? You know it is a serious 
question whether I shall try to improve my gar- 
ment or my tailor. II ic jmrt U'pus: it is all one. 
Nothing else disturbs us. For you now doubt* 
less iindiTstand that if it is onlv a matter of 
improvinvf my o>ut. I wouKl have a right to 
complain; whereas if it is a question of improT« 
ing my tailor, that would tend to sixiil my gar* 
ment, and in eonsequeniv, as Spinoza says. 
fliuHl crat iltrnoNstramlum. Do not tliink me 
egotistical; but we lay stress ujMm making this 
clear. 

Trying ti> make things |KTfcct is not new; 
on the contrary, nothing is older, but nothing is 
more allowable, lawful, fitting, anil lieneficial: if 
we art* only able to make |RTfect matdies, that 
means a ser\ let- rendiTtd to the wht»le worU, for 
it In diflii-ult to get a Npark from stctrl and flinL 
Hut uhen it n»mes to attacking people theoH 
scivrs and trying to make them perfect^ oh! ohl 
it lRi*«»mes serious. I do not know who will sah- 
mit to it: ctrtainly no one in this country. Try^ 
ing tu make a man {KTrfect by using autbority» 
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by force, and by decrees of the court is an en* 
tirely new scheme; in this Lycurgus and Sokm 
are far behind; but do you think any one can 
succeed? It would be sufficient to make one take 
the coach for Siberia. For I imagine that trying 
to become perfect is an inquisitional torture; 
doubtless, morally it resembles an orthopedic 
establishment, at least inasmudi as in that way 
one learns only the rudiments and preliminaries, 
but there is nothing that tends less to perfecticm. 
What in the world can it be? Do they take away 
the five senses bestowed upon us by nature and 
give us a sixth? It is said bats are thus made; 
it is sad to think we resemble such an animal; it 
makes our hair stand on end. But no matter, 
it is imagination; nothing astonishes us. When 
a hundred years have passed over my feet, my 
boots alone would be perfected — reBBoa only 
would reassure us. However, why believe every- 
thing can be reduced to reason? If the question 
is how to make roads, baUoons, or lamps, one 
does not aim so high. Adam himsdf was perfect 
after his way when he cultivated the earth in 
paradise; there must be some mystery about this. 
Are we to correct our passions? By GrodI it 
must be something wonderful that would keep 
us from being gourmands, drunkards, liars, 
miserly, vicious 1 And if I like the white of eggs, 
would you forbid my eating them? And if my 
wine is good or yours, and if your wife « • • 
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What foolish things you make me sayl No. it 
can not come tr) that I I f there should be a great 
g}'imiasiuin oinrned to give us, in the name of 
the king, an eihieation Inrtter than heretofore? 
Besides, who on this earth dare decide between 
a leanK*d man and an ignorant one and say which 
of the two is the more perfect or tlie more stupklf 
To express myself clearly: Ilelvetius said, it it 
true, all minds are equal; hut in saying that 
he did injusticx* t(i his own intelligence, for to 
cover his stupidity he was obliged to add that 
the diffVrefKx* U-tweeii men was the result of the 
various degrees of attention they had given to 
their studii-s - a fine discover\'! Ix*t us cimtinue. 
Is it iMis.sihli' that iiv certain laws thev can 
eiiaiige our manners an<l environment so much 
that gently aritl witiicnit efl'ort tliey can restore 
that trrnstrial paratlise nf which we are now 
s|K'akin^< Hut if \\v are no longiT in Sparta* 
we an- in the midst t»f I 'topia. Zounds! I begin 
to think <»n(*(' rnorr tiiat we an* lieing nutfkcd 
so as to intirnidatr us. Hut how can we become 
IN-rfcrt while in this mortal stated One is fureed 
to Ik' siltrit whrn eoiitrmplating this question- 
Will it In- If ft for thi- futun- to dt-xote itself to 
tin- iiiti Tists of \hv |M-(iplt' to Mf that they 
ItNlgrd romfortahly. eliithctl. pn-ac*hetl tn» i 
stnK'tid, aritl nourislu'd with i)otatiK*sf But 
havi* now gotten into hot water. My 

faith, sir. giNKi morning to yuu; if you find the 
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key to this door, be good enough to send it to 
us; we shall return it to you in a cask of this 
year's wine. But here, we confess, we take ref- 
uge in this saying: " That people either at- 
tempt to make things perfect, which is older than 
the days of Barabbas, or they try to make men 
perfect; and men, no matter what cloak they 
wear or what role they play, are quite likely to 
live and die men — in other words, monkeys — ^the 
more useless words they utter." 
Accept, sir, etc. 



THIRD LETTER 

My Dear Sm: 

May the immortal gods help you, and preserve 
you from what you know! You have asked us 
to continue our letters in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, and it is very kind of you. Homo sum, 
M. Director, and I know that every one likes to 
see his writings in print. Besides, fame costs 
the French dear, without counting the money 
and the angry neighbor. We shall write like 
every one else, and cease compiling like others, 
not being sure where the shoe will pinch. Since 
our two letters, to speak respectfully, we are 
called journalists all over the country. That is 
a fact ; we are well informed on all points and tell 
you it privately. 

Thank God that we in nowise consider this 
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word derogatory! Many peoplct quite riglitly« 
know that it has only become a name. If 
sonietimc permit ourselves to joke about it, 
do not pretend to say an\ihing against tlie preH, 
which has done much harm and also much good. 
' NcwspaiK*rs are the soil of intelligence, in whidi 
she toils, sows, phuits, uproots, and har\'esta, and 
among tlie farmers in this region we shall not 
find it diflicnlt to quote names as honorable as 
those of tlio landowiK-rs, who perhaps will not 
acknowlctlgc that it is s<i. ]hit, to be brief, when 
a man is a notary, lie is not a jounialisL ThcK 
two callings diiler greatly, and when one has 
any distinction, tui matter liow slight, he wishes 
to Ik: callnl hy his right title. 

The g(»lflen age, sir. is no more at Frr(^«MNi#- 
Jnuarrc than elsewhere. When we play bowb^ 
everylMnly turns his hack on us. *' There," people 
say, '* are men of wit, writers, men of the pen; 
just nnti<-e this M. ('t»tnnet -who turns eveiy- 
\\\\\\\l upsiilr down playing pi4|uet, and who it 
intf-nsttd in literatunl Are thev n<»t fine Arit- 
tnrelis ' rt<\. ite." That is most disagreeable. If 
we <-iMil(i \\\\\v fon-Mf-u what wtmid happen* 
\\v (f rtiiirily would ni»t have si^netl our namoi 
ti> :ill tlir V letters or written the name of the 
rity III wliieli \\v \\\v\ we nii^ht ver^' readily have 
nit-n-ly |»ut l-*rrtr. and alN»\r it go and ace H; 
thf re is nion* than one )ilac*e of that name on 
the map: Fcrtc-^Vlais, l-Vrte-Bcruanlt Fcfti- 
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Milon, Fert6-sur-Aube, Ferte-Aurain, Fert^- 
Chaudron; there are plenty of Fertes, But 
Cotonet is only a thoughtless fellow; it was he 
who recopied our letters, and there is nothing 
in them which can be misunderstood. Fert6- 
sous-Jouarre is well enough in the long run; 
sous-Jouarre, or Aucol, or Aucout, it is all the 
same — Firmitas Auculphi. And what in the 
world will you make of it? 

We have just thought of something else which 
disturbs us much more; for let us throw aside 
the railleries of the vidgar, as we know great men 
always do, and ask ourselves if it is really true 
that we are journalists? Writing two letters is 
not a verj'' great offense; nevertheless, who can 
tell? We have only to write the third; think of 
the danger we run and what a storm wiU break 
over us ! We know a fine lad whose friends, while 
traveling, persuaded him that everything he said 
was a pun : he could not open his mouth without 
making every one laugh, and when he asked for 
a glass of water people begged him to stop his 
fatiguing play of words. Does not history men- 
tion people who were made to believe they were 
sorcerers, and who believed it themselves so firmly 
that to prove it they were burned alive? This is 
food for reflection ; for, listen attentively, to place 
us in a dangerous position it is not necessary to 
persuade us to think ourselves journalists; it is 
sufficient to convuice real journalists that we are 
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oiie of them. Good God I in such a predicaiiieiitv 
what would become of us i 

If, my dear sir, we were once diargied 
and convicted of journalismt all would be 
over with us; that is our sincere opinion. And 
why? You {>erhaps say, parce qur, as Mr. 
Berrvcr savs. 

Hut stay, we shall tell vou, and remember 
wcinls: becaiLse, in one way or another, from 
side to the other, from one dav to the other, for 
one reason or another, we shall receive a hard 
l>low. Pyrrluis when dyinff quoted history. 
Pyrrhus, sir, kin^f of the K{>in>ts, was quite a 
diflTerent |KTson from us; he did not invent tbe 
Pvrrhic wiiich was siN»keii of hv the lawyer 

■ A ■ • 

I'litelin: he was a kind of son of Achilles. But 
Pyrrhus of Molrissiis did not danix*; he fought 
at IhTHcIm, whrrt' tiie Uomans were routed. He 
usrd his swoni instead of a In)w, and for mune 
had iifunl tin* rries of elephants; he ravaged 
Apulia and Sieily. Sparta and Taranto called 
him in their assistanee, eonquerinK ever\'wliere« 
even to Henevento nvrr uiiieii M. de Tallvnuid 
iKiw nilts as iiriiiee. All his ^^imnI fortiuie did 
not pre\ent liiin fnmi n*eei\in^ a hlow in the 
ne<*k at Ar^ns, at'ter whieh a soldier, seeing him 
strrtelml niit stilY* .ind <s»M. nit his head oflT with 
a irfMid Will. 'I'liis is the tate we fear, and with 
Irss u'lory and profit . 

We uell know, that is in our Hn^ur. we riuH 
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have nothing to do with newspapers; but will 
they not have something to do with us? I ask 
you if that is a pleasant prospect? But of course 
we shall be prudent, in the first place. I think 
we had better confine ourselves to generalities — I 
mean, to those subjects which do not run against 
any one*s prejudices, things that people know by 
heart. Do you not think that will do — that no 
one will complain, no one abuse us? Ah I if you 
believe this, you do not belong to the tribe of 
journalists 1 Do you imagine, sir — you who sit 
by your own fireside and know nothing of what 
passes in the street or whether your neighbor is 
looking out of his window — do you imagine that 
you can tell the pubhc as often as you wish that 
you like green peas? — green peas, of what conse- 
quence is that, or pea-soup, or the music of Doni- 
Ktti, in fact, the most commonplace truths, that 
our vaudevilles are dull and our novels inane? 
Ah ! well, sir, disabuse yourself of this idea ; noth- 
ing is said, nothing is written without incurring 
some risk. One can not even say that Alibaud 
is an assassin, for there are some people who be- 
lieve the contrary; a murderer he may be, but 
not an assassin; if you say he is a scoundrel, a 
wretch, then they agree with you; but not an 
impudent fellow — that is quite different. There 
is no greater error than to think one can say what 
one chooses on any subject (I say this advisedly 
and in parenthesis), and to the newspapers; and 
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the reason for this is as clear as day. Wliat do 
you wish us to say, now that we can aay what 
we please? For example, I think that Chollet 
siuifs false, and that the Maileleine is a bcauti* 
ful building. I tx'lieve that t(» be true; it is my 
taste, and I put it in print, not in even' letter, if 
you please, for first of all one must have form. 
I leavi- it to Ih* understcMMl in mv article that M. 
Cbnllet, of the (){K'ra Comique, does not mig 
true on iiis hi^h notes, and I think the Madeleine 
is (ireek in its style, in its fine pn>|>ortioiiib 
Thus far no harm is doiu*. The neif^hlior cnma 
alonjf and replii-s: ** Yestenlay\s article is cnn- 
teniptibk*: M. (Iiollet sin^s in time, and the 
Madeleine is liidmns.** Still there is not much 
harm donr; 1 am in a ^(nnI himior, and let then 
p't an^^ry ovrr it. 'rbrii comes a thinl, who w 
plit's to iNitli: *' One of these* artiek^ is as almini 
as tlir other: (*liollrt neither sin^ tnie nor fabe, 
hv s\t\^s tliroii^liiiisntiM*; the Madeleine is neither 
iK-autiful nor liidi-ous. it is commonplace. dulL 
ami iiriintrn-stin^;.** The man wht> says this it 
somi-\\hat eni(k*. Hut kt us mntinue: I make no 
rrply. not wLshin^^ to (|iiarn'l. At once a fourth 
nislif-s at mt-; br takis up his {H'n, wi{ies it ctk 
iiis slirvc. pi|K s, oMi^^liH. and says: '* All three 
of you an- idii>ts. lie who attempts to make 
hiniM'If VI imfNirtant as to criticize music shouU 
first undrrstaiid rnusir; your parents couM not 
afVoni to ^i\ I- you music Irssoiis, for they 
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shoes in the village where they resided. They 
know very well who you are, and it is not becom- 
ing in you to make such a disturbance. As to 
what you have said of the Madeleine, inform 
yourself before speaking of it." Thus said M. 
Perrin Dandin, to whom a fifth at once replied: 
'* And you, who criticize others, who are you that 
you presume to dictate? You are nothing but a 
pedant, and in olden times pedants were not al- 
lowed to wear hats! How have you made your 
fortune — by mining, bookselling, prospecting, 
selling vicious horses, by intriguing, calumniating 
and by . . " Notice, sir, that all this time 

I have not said a word, and what crime have I 
committed? I am satisfied with my remark that 
the Madeleine seems to me to be well-built and 
that M. Chollet does not always sing in tune. 
But I find myself in the midst of a fray in which 
people are picking each other to pieces, scream- 
ing and slapping one another in the face. On 
whom has the brunt fallen? I dare not look to 
see. Behold a widow, is she my wife? Are those 
my children weeping? I warn you this is not 
idle talk, as you may think. Literary disputes 
lead to swords in France; but what use is even 
a sword thrust? I would like to know what soiled 
linen is being washed in the Bois de Boulogne 
while the idlers of St. Petersburg read of the 
insults offered you. What a foolish thing it is 
to invent controversies 1 Do you remember a dis* 
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piitc ill the cafe alicnit the Duchess of Berrif 
Some one said that one of her eves was smaller 
timii the other. '' Xo indeed/* replied a by- 
stander, '* one of her eyes is larger than the 
other/* Do not speak to me of those adtivatcd 
|)i*<»pk' who make sueh niet* distinctions; tliey are 
f^rnnd masters of pn)prieties, they are shocked at 
evrrythinj^; they never overlook anything, nc%"cr 
allow anything to pass without replying to iL 

Thev are alwavs readv and alert, and thcv are 

• • • • 

very numerons. If, pereliancv, they are far 
awav, Ik- reassured: vou will oflTend them, even 
if tlu-y arc tifty iiiilis distant, hy praising some 
(»ne they have nt-vrr sit-n: they are implacable 
enrmies. Tlicn- is saiti to Ih' a et*rtain tree, I do 
not know its naiiif (»r wlurc it grows, Init a horw- 
man ean galloj) nil day without gi*tting beyond 
its shadow. Sir, this tn-f is a jHTfect symliol of 
jnnninlisiii: yuii may sweat and gallop, the great 
shallow nf this Inr will follow and eviver voii and 
hold vou like a dnam. What do vchi think or 
sav. wlirn- riiw vi»u Lri> that vou are not in the 
larifl of Of \is|)a|HTsf Whin* ran y«ni breathe 
air so f'ri sli that It is not full nf thrm? What if 
thr sul'JM-t fit' diMMissioii is it litt-raturef It is 
thf'ir c iitirt :iiii| tlirir rliiK-olate. Do thry ilisruii 
politics' It is tli( ir sou|>, v\v\\ thrir KonleaiiX 
uiiii*. tlif ir r«iast. Tin- arts, siiiiieis, an4uttTture« 
and iMitany ' 'V\u \r liriiu: tlit in in rnough money 
t4i pay tlu-ir rah hire; as for painting, why, thcT 
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dine off that. Music? they sleep on that; in 
fact, what do they not digest? 

And observe, I pray you, the common argu- 
ment, the perpetual refrain of these gentlemen ; 
I mean the daily papers. If they call a man an 
author — every one calls him by that title because 
his articles are printed — they cut him to pieces. 
If they call him an actor, a comedian, a monu- 
ment or a f unctionarj', the public accepts it ; then 
I pounce upon them. Then you come along, my 
good fellow, knowing nothing but grammar, and 
you say to yourself: " I shall also speak of it, 
because it is common property; it is as much 
mine as any one else's." " Go back, churl, to thy 
plow," writes this grand master of the inkstand 
in his newspaper; " that which belongs to every 
one, when I speak of it, belongs to no one after 
I have spoken of it, or if I am going to speak 
of it, or if I desire to speak of it. And have 
you any idea what subjects I might discuss? But 
I prefer you to keep quiet. Drop that, otherwise 
I will take hold of it." That is the judgment 
of Solomon, and do not imagine it can be taken 
to a higher court. 

Under Louis XIV the people feared the king, 
Louvois, and rose-scented tobacco; imder Louis 
XV, bastards, du Barry, and the Bastille ; under 
Louis XVI there was not much to be afraid of; 
imder the rule of the mob they feared the guil- 
lotine; under the empire, the emperor and the 
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conscript; under the Kestoration, the Jewiti; to* 
day they fear the newspapers. Just tell me in 
what way we have prof^rcssed. It is said thai 
the human race pn)>(resses; that may be tnic; 
hut how? f^Nxl CwixU 

As monoixily is and always will be discussed* 
how shall those discuss it who Imve it in tfadr 
midst? For the tohac*c«> nien*hant who hinders 
his nei>(hbor fn>m making sales, has bad cigmrik 
it is true; hut at least that is not his fault; the 
ffovenunetit itself inakrs them; sueli as they 
he sells them, such as thev are we smoke 
if we ean. I low (lf» riewspai>ers deal with the 
dir{K'.st tlinu>^hts? Wiiat is their mode of 
their methiNlf What have thev discovered 
what have thev leanie<lf Two kinds of 
papers are piihjislietl: np|Misition newspapers 
riiiiiistrrial iiewNpuiK-rs; in titiier wonis, offi 
and (Irfensive armor, tir, if yon prefer, 
S(i-inueh-the-wnrse and l)<iet<ir S«>-mueh-the- 
Intter. One eritiei/es everything, tlie Chamber 
of Deputies, notes. laws, canals, projects. 
hud>;ets, making no distinction, strikinf^ here 
there at rantioni, letting nothing; escape, it 
everytiiin^ u|>si(le down: hut the other, oo the 
contrary, finds e\erytliin>f |HTfect. right* 
ahle. just as it should lie: the time for it has 
or not. aetstnliriuT to tin- suhiivt discussed, 
latter is printed e\rry morning, folded. 
eagerly read, in fact, |K-tiple ean not brakfl 
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without this paper; small groups of subscribers, 
some behind, others in front (you know how peo- 
ple go to the field), come together, listen, gaze 
in the air with open mouths, and pay every six 
months. Now will you tell me if you have ever 
known a man — not a man but a sheep, even that 
is too good a word for him, rather call him the 
most simple and least complicated of molluscs — 
whose actions were always good or always bad, 
always blameworthy or always praiseworthy? 
It seems to me that if twenty newspapers were 
obliged to follow and examine a mollusc with a 
magnifying-glass from morning to night and 
give a faithful account of it to the French people, 
they would remark that the mollusc had grown 
quite old and bad, how it had opened its shell 
to feast in a good feeding-place, and then had 
chmisily bruised itself against a stone it did not 
see. They would study the habits of this shell- 
fish, his needs, tastes, organs, and the environ- 
ment in which he lives, and blame him for his 
movements and many evolutions, or they would 
sanction it, though doubtless disputing. I also 
agree with them about the aforesaid mollusc. 
Geoffrov Saint-Hilaire and Cuvier, the best 
authorities on this subject, argued this question 
long ago; but at last twenty-five newspapers 
cried shame on this poor shellfish; they hooted 
him no matter what he did and abused him con- 
tinually. On the other hand, the five remaining 
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nt'w.spni)crs only shouted heroicallyt *' Bravo^ 
iiiolliisc! you huvc sncir/xxl well!** and a thou- 
s:ind pleusiuitries of tliis kind. This is precisely 
what is lieiii^ done in Paris, a few steps from ua. 
in a hundred diilerent pla(vs« not to us, Imt to 
the hir^^est, nit»st inextrieahle, most frightfuL 
uniniati-d nurhanisni in existenei*- the fpovem- 
nirnt! What! is there not one ainouf; all thne 
men asscmhled here wiio, |Hissessin>; heart and 
luaii. {Kiwcr and s|K*eeh, will not arise and say 
simply: " I am neither for nor a>;ainst aiiy unc« 
hut for ^innI only; I ilisappnive of this and of 
that. These an- my thoughts, my motives; let U8 
examine them.'* 

Hut wi* will admit tiie well-known maxim thai 
it is necessary Ut IhIuu^ to a party; everj'body 
S4iy.s it is iiec'essary to Ulon^ to a party; that 
ou^ht to Ik' a ^nnI tiling; ^mi as not to lie kfl 

In hiiuj hv eliaiire. if the leader comes (»ut liest in 
the ti>;lit t ; then ji»iii mic party, whichever you 
like. I (III Out care, (live me oiilv the word of 
ciimmaiiil: what is a party witlmut a priiieiplef 
We tiiiiNt lia\e a principle U* li\e hy. to swear 
l»\. til strive :it'tf r. :ind tn attain. Who has ffiven 

vi»u tltis uiinl <>t' eiiMiinaiid ' Vour coiLsdenorf 

• 

TiMieh tli:it mill we shall ]m risli tir attain our 
enil. \'Mur pursef Which one of yt»u will an- 
swiT mef 

La (■iiiireolf an»se one morning;, having 
dreamed that he w;ls untler-slRTifl\ lu hia 
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he ruled, wearing a flowered coat and a sword 
which he found very becoming; he admired him- 
self, shaved, looked aroimd him. No kingdom; 
he must have one. La Gingeole called his wife, 
picked a quarrel with her, and beat her — ^this was 
the beginning of his administration. The wom- 
an who was beaten revenged herself; nothing 
is more natural. Tristapatte was young and well 
built ; some people think she revenged herself be- 
fore the offense was committed against her — a 
bad observation. La Gingeole profited by it; 
took the key, went out, reentered noiselessly, sur- 
prised the guilty ones, and pardoned them on 
condition that he be appointed under-sheriff, for 
Tristapatte had some influence, at least people 
thought so when listening to her. She went to 
the minister and spoke to him somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

" I have done a great injury to one of my 
friends and I wish to make amends; he wants to 
be appointed under-sheriff. Every day for the 
last six months I have written notes, you know 
where, you so honored and respected. Appoint 
I^a Gingeole under-sheriff, for I have wronged 
him, as you know well enough; otherwise I shall 
attack you to-morrow, and in such a way, mon- 
seigneur, that if I have flattered you for six 
months, I will curse you six days.'* 

*' But," said the minister, " La Gingeole is a 
fool." 
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*' That is true ; nevertheless appoint him tUs 
evening: he will only be a beast to-morrow.** 

'* But people will ridicule me for doing it; 
they will call it an irrcgukr proceedinif, and 
they will blame me/* 

'' That is tnie; but I shall sustain you/* 

'' My beautiful Ixild one, what if others insult 
me?'** 

'* Would you prefer my being among the 
nunilK.Tf " 

*• Iiideftl, little I care what you say/' 

Tristapattc kTt, and going at once to La 
(ringt-tile said to him. ** Vini will he appointedL 
or it means thr ruin of the minister/' He wmlcw 
stcirined. revised and pniiR*<I what he wrote. Sis 
thousand giMnl citizens art* acxnistomed to 
to what he writes; they |M>lish their s] 
rub their eyes, o|M'n the newspa|)er, look at the 
signature, and sjiy. " This is my favorite news- 
pa|M'r siiux* I have appan*ntly duuigcd nqr 
opinion/* 

My |NMir {K-ople, honc*st idlers, you have not 
changed your opiiiit»n. for you never had anj 
opinion. Iiut |M'rhaps you would like to ha%'e one. 
Take at least this one, older than printing, whidl 
is that, if we allow ourselves to be tossed in a 
blanket, we must not U- astonistied if we fall 
to the ground head ovrr het*ls. 

But think soinetiinr>. sir. of the position of 
a poor minister Hh«> Iuls dealings with the 
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paper? I say poor, not too poor to dine, but 
would that not be better than to be so placed 
that every one pulls you about, sometimes by the 
cloak and then again by the breeches? In such 
a situation, to whom can we speak and where 
shall we fall, for people choose a seat when they 
are tired of standing? One man remonstrates 
if people do not agree with him, and another 
does not want people to agree with him. Thirty 
hands are stretched forth rattling thirty papers 
— fifteen petitions and fifteen threats, and all for 
the same position, for which, perhaps, not one 
of the applicants is qualified ; but as only one will 
receive the appointment, the others do not com- 
plain. Tell me now what you would do if (God 
preserve you!) you were to become a minister. 
Let me cite an occurrence with which you are 
familiar, so that you can give me the benefit of 
your advice. 

It was a question of asking the king to par- 
don certain criminals, many of whom, to speak 
truly, expected to be pardoned. For some 
time you hesitate; you have your reasons for so 
doing; you need take nothing into account ex- 
cept the fact of their being worthy or not. You 
ask for and obtain their pardon; the Moniteur 
registers and publishes the names of those who 
are pardoned. What action does the opposition 
take in regard to it? 

" It was well worth while," it cried, " to mis- 
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constnic a pardon, so as to free only ofaacure 
men, men of the tliinl class! That is not what 
you were asked to do: in order to do f{ocxl, one 
should do it on a lilnrral scale; there are other 
men we want free<l; those convicted in April, 
the ministers of Charles X, our friends* of 
course." 

Wiiat course* would you pursue under such cir* 
cumstaiurs, you |K)litic manf You iniaf(ine that 
the opposition wants what it asks and so you 
franklv add the names of the ministers of Charles 
X to the list of the panloiu*tI. I)o ycni think 
you are eurryinfr fav«»r with Dame Oppositioof 
Keml the article in to-morn)w*s pa|)er. 

** See/* writts thr same pen — ** see what was 
at the lN)ttom of the minister's {Hxidiar senti* 
meiit.s! T(» lilK-rate the a>(t*nts (»f ttn* Kestuni^ 
tit»n was the rod he had in view, the reniaimlcr 
was liut a pntcxt: interi'st clusters annnid thev 

null," rtc, r\r. 

D(Ns it not Mtin to vou, sir, when vou 
liMikiriLT (»M at thiv ({uarrels, in which the 
papf Is iHuililfT a minister <loes it n(»t srrin to 
yiMi as tliiMiLrh \>>M wi'W l«Mikin^ at a man at* 
tniiptiii^ t»» iT«»ss tin- Sj-iiir on a ti^it ro|)e to 
uliirli a riiiiiilNr af cats an* danKlir^K^ I A*k 
Vi»n if the- cats like wattr. and if thev were to 
fall in \%hat an u|iroar lluy would make and 
what a charming shaking up. Instead of a 
balancing wund tiie |Mjor devil holds in his 
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hand the axletree of a cart, weighing five hun- 
dred pounds, a feat quite Hkely to result in his 
breaking his neck. But the name we give it 
suffices to explain: the axletree is the helm of 
the state — that is the reason every one rushes to 
seize it; as for the cats, in other words journalists, 
that is another matter ; they only cling to the bits 
of rope and feel greatly cheated out of their 
rights, for the axletree of which we speak is noth- 
ing more or less than red-hot iron tried in the 
furnace; nevertheless, people clap their hands, 
and the man who is walking the rope advances, 
trembling, and feeling his way, his feet well 
chalked ; but the people exclaim, " Advance ! 
You do not move! You are a worm! ** Would 
you be astonished, sir, if he were to let go and 
jump into the water? Yes, well, for this is not 
like the days when Sylla laid aside the purple. 

Shall we glance backward in our argument 
until we reach newspaper editorials? Perhaps 
we may guess how they are frequently written; 
and that is, not as a bee makes its wax. There 
are two ways. One, decidedly the best (and 
usually followed), is to lean one's elbows on the 
table, extend the hands, and slowly make a melee 
of the ink, precepts, doctrines, affronts, anach- 
ronisms, and blunders. In this way little risk 
is run of making those slight blimders that do 
not shock the Parisian reader, accustomed to 
them, but which, on the contrary, bring out all 
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that is beautiful. Just as you might advance the 
opinion that Racine flourished under Louis IX* 
and that Agamemnon wn>te The Iliad. But I 
reply, that makes no difTerence; we have be* 
lievfd this fnm\ our childhcxMl, and can not look 
up tiic dates as we have no I)ooks at hand. What 
matters the datef The cither is hv far the most 
dry, pn>found, and arduous way of writing 
editorials. It (*onsists in con.sulting {horrcMCO 
rcfereun) a •lietionarv, siw an historic or clmMM>- 
logical dictionary. Have you done thisf Place 
the lNN)k on the table and o|H*n it at raiMlom. 
What dictionarv have vouf The dictionary of 
Fulile. hy N(K*I. Wi*ll and gcMMi. At what pas- 
sage have you f»|H'iinl the iNMikf Charadrius. 
a faluilous bird, whose* glanc*e cures jaundice; 
but to riVrct a curt* the sick man must look at 
tbr l»ird and thr liird return his gaze steadily, 
for if the bird turn away fnnn the num who is 
ill lie will sunlv die. I low wonderful! Now 
trll WW what sulijcct do you wish to discuss. Say 
tiiiit VdU bavt- tb'i*idt-d tt» discMiss Sorma. bv the 
^w}\\ iiiiistrr Hilliiii. This is pn>videntiaK and 
s«f bnw Ilravm favors yon I Quick, write, do 
not lf>sr thr op|M)rtunity : hen* is your bird, safe 
ami sound, llow. you say, bow shall I prooecdf 
All I Hrili- an nlilorial. Write: 

*' Thf* dei^»rati<ins in the first act Iea%-e much 
t4) U* desiretl. An unsutxwsful attempt has been 
made t(» render this great landsca|)e antique and 
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vague by means of old sacred forests. Its tones 
are dull, nothing is seen on the horizon line: the 
murmur of the ancient oaks makes us shiver, and 
we would like to see, hovering around the priest- 
ess, the bird Charadrius, whose glance alone," 
etc., etc. 

This is the way, sir, one can justly earn a 
reputation for being a wise man who does not 
speak at random: this is the way one can dot 
an article, otherwise mediocre, with these won- 
derful straws of enidition and good taste that 
strike the eye of the reader and intoxicate him, 
just as though he had smelled powder. 

I have kept you too long, sir, not to tell you 
at last that we are very much afraid of the news- 
papers. It would take too long to repeat what 
every one has remarked, that is since the days of 
Moses, that abuses have always existed. 

Make no excuses for printing your article. 
When a man is imaccustomed to write he ex- 
presses himself incoherently, and is diffuse! We 
are not writers, and only write to prove it. Be- 
sides, what would people think of our attempt? 
Great God! that we should venture to attack the 
powers of our day! Ohimh! what cart-loads of 
stones would be hurled at our heads! Of whose 
anger would we be the butt! Not that it would 
do us great harm, or that our reason for writing 
would not be as good as theirs; but you, sir — 
I whisper it in your ear — you would run a good 
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chance nf committing yourself. Pshaw! see what 
might l>e imputed to us; people would c%*cn go 
OS far as to rt'pnmch you. What would you 
reply ill case they did? This would lie an op- 
IHirtuiiity of disconcerting |)eople. But stay, if 
you will iH'lic'vc iir\ the following is (if nwtl be) 
what you might |HThaps reply to the newspaiBerSft 
of c*ourse after having madi* the neeessar}' genu- 
lUvtionSy and In > wed vour head to the earth ae^'cn 
times: 

** Orders of non-thinkers, lights of the age, 
sueees.v>rs to (ickI, tern>r of the ClmmlMT of 
Dipiitirs and the mitiistiTs. the ttin-h of justice 
and of truth. hy|MKTiti-s of the nation! 

*' Oo not worry over things of so little 
mriit, wc- shall renew our suliseription/* 

Accept, etc. 



F-orUTH I.VriTKU 

\.k I'rMri -•Mil «-.liii %HNK, M%v 5, 1857. 

Mv I)»:\R Sir: 

May tlu- immortal g<Nls lirlp you and preamre 
Villi fn»m the ricu novels! Poli-mon was an 
aupiaMi man. ami miv of the worst suhjeets ill 
tlir nini tyiiinth ()I\ni|iiad. One morning at 
siiririM he !< ft the Ii'Misc i\f a Uautiful Athenian 
ladv: hiN dress was slnvtiiiv. and his breast and 
arms uere lure; a up:i*li of fadetl flowers dan- 
gled from one- !ii«k- of Wo, heail, for he had iupped 
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late; he stepped on his shoe-string which was 
untied, and reeled as he walked. In this condi- 
tion he passed in front of the Xenocratic School 
of Philosophy, which was in session. He may 
have mistaken it for an inn ; at all events he en- 
tered, sat down, and looked at the audience from 
under his eyelids, and even indulged in a few 
pleasantries. Xenocrates, who was on the plat- 
form, lost the thread of his discussion for a mo- 
ment. History narrates that he had a slow and 
ponderous mind, which Plato compared to an ass 
that needed the spur, not to mention the stick; 
he compared himself to a vase with a narrow 
neck, that fills slowly but holds well what it con- 
tains. Aristotle compared him to something 
quite different. I believe it was to a horse, but 
no matter. And Xenocrates, whose manner was 
uncompromising and whose exterior was repel- 
ling, was just then speaking of odd numbers and 
the monads; he remained quiet for five minutes. 
The drunken gaze of the youth made him blush 
to the roots of his beard. But after some effort 
he dropped the subject on which he had touched, 
and suddenly began to speak on moderation and 
temperance. In fact, this subject was his strong 
point, and surely he would be able to work won- 
ders, this man whose wits Phryne could not 
sharpen. And so he spoke, picturing vice after 
the model before him, first portrajnng the gross- 
est sins and their inevitable end, the feeble heart, 
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blighted imagination, remorse, disgust* and 
lessness; then, ehanging his tone, he extolled 
doni, pictured to his audience the heart and 
of a soIh.t man drinking water at table, with the 
bl(N)ni of health on his cheeks and happinesi in 
his heart, able to rea.v»n calmly, and possessing mil 
the riches of an honest life. Polemon, however* 
kept c|uict, gazed in the air. and then listened* 
and as Xenocrates continued s|)eaking he aa- 
sumed a more res|K*ctfuI attitude. By degrees 
he put his arms into his Cf)at. st(N)|)ed down and 
n'adjustiMl his shfK*s, then he stocNi up strmighl 
and tlin*u' down the wreath. Fmm that day 
forth he gavr up wine, playing for money, and 
his other evil habits; at least he professed to lead 
a most au>tert' lite, and rt*tired to a httle garden. 
Six months later he was as soIkt as lie had hecn 
intoxicated. lie was so determined not to drink 
wine that lutten in the leg by a dog (mad, it 
said, but that is not crrtain). he woidd 
acknowlrdgr that he snflVreil fnun it. He in his 
turn N|M»kr aiNiiit nionuds and <Hld numbers* and 
aiNMit inali' and feniide deities foniKtl bv 
l>al«-s the Stoic, Anvsilas, and Crantor, 
wrote a tn-ativ eritilletl ih' Luctu. Some 
afterwnrd lu- died of ouisumption, ha%'ing at* 
tained an honorable old age. 

What do voii think, sir, of this talef I have 
always Ix-eii fond of it, and so has Cotnnct, not 
on acxi)unt of the example which might be 
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puted, but because these characteristics are seen 
throughout the world. In the first place, does 
it not seem to you that this incident must have 
taken place in Greece, at Athens, and in such 
an age as that? For, note well, we are not dis- 
aissing a conversation, by the grace of God, in 
Christian style, excellent in many ways, but al- 
ways containing a miracle; this tale is different. 
It only told of a simple speech made by one 
citizen to another. And was there not some- 
thing antique, quite Greek in this meeting, in 
this odd dress of Polemon, in this apostrophe of 
Xenocrates, and finally in this striking incident? 
Now try to do likewise in our day, if possible. 
Take to a session at the Sorbonne a man who has 
just left his lady-love, in the year 1837. How 
many of us in like circumstances would have 
yawned instead of fastening our jackets like 
Polemon, and when he threw down his roses, 
alas! sir, how many of us would have gone to 
sleep! 

But let me suppose that one of us were to do 
the same as Polemon. At Notre Dame one could 
if one would. Tell me why you burst out laugh- 
ing, and I too, and perhaps the priest? And 
why then, when reading the Greek tale, do you 
not laugh at Polemon? On the contrary, you 
comprehend it (blaming or approving, no matter 
which) ; but finally you admit that it is a true, 
simple, and forcible tale. 
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T^et us conjecture further, and omitting de- 
tails ffn directly to the result. And now a worth- 
less iVlIow refonns; that ha]>{K'ns in e%*cry agr; 
and prolmlily he hits debts. He sells his liorMS^ 
rents an attir, and iK'hold him hunting after ocM 
iNHiks on the (|uays. In this day who would 
ntitiet* hinif Who is there in Paris who would 
listen an hour to a conversation that was an event 
in Athens? Who would follow the example of 
the reformed man? What cfMupanion of hit 
p:ist |deasnres would he lecture and cnnvinoef 
Kven his small l)rothers would not listen ti> him. 
Wheiv would he hold forth, and who would go 
to see him? We aeknowled>;e that the courar he 
t<M)k was a wise one: he would ordv have to men- 
titin !t t(» Ih' considered a t'lNil. 

WliV is this? In this tale there is no divine 
inter\enti(»ri ur extraorilinarv «M*currence: it ia 
purely human, it was true, and if hap|M*ninf( ten 
day it would appear ahsunl. What nuule it pot- 
silile tliiri? Iheause at Athens then* were nemrly 
as many pliilovipliers as (*ourtiers and couriiert 
as pliili»viplii rs. ami many men whf» rt*asiHied on 
alistraet siilijrcts and manv men who listened 
tn thtrii. and IMal'>. wlm alone made as mudl 
riMiM wjtii liis autMinatiiii as Matlenioisc'lle EmW 
made w'tli lif r eaNtanrls; for that was an age 

of eaxiliiiLT. In caiisi- ex cry one tiM>k |>art m it; 
lH*eaiiv I'nr tlirft- taltnts (a lar^* sum) OOaU 
be l^niglit the works of Sin-usippus, who, 
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ing to the encyclopedia, was more fond of Las- 
thenes and Axiothia, and his disciples than he 
was of a valetudinarian philosophy. Lastly, be- 
cause Athens was, par excellence, a city where 
people talked a great deal, and was devoted to 
the philosophy of Plato, Aristotle, Pythagoras, 
Epicurus, and a city in which people like Pole- 
mon felt as much at home as a fish in water. Why 
is this not possible in our day? Because we have 
no Epicurus, Pythagoras, Aristotle, Plato, Speu- 
sippus, Xenocrates, or Polemon. 

But, once more, why? Of course the day for 
miracles is over. How they would overturn the 
laws that usually govern the world! But is this 
grandeur, this eloquence, this age of wonderful 
thoughts, lost? 

Yes, sir, they are lost, and we have made our 
speech, which is quite a long preamble; but it has 
not done you much harm to read it. We shall 
profit by this, and shall make use of our tale, 
chosen by chance from a thousand, to set forth 
a principle, which is that everji;hing is controlled 
by custom, that possibilities change, and that 
everj^ age has its instinct. You say, what does 
that prove? That, sir, proves more than you 
think; that proves that everything done or writ- 
ten, or in fact any demonstration calculated to 
imitate the past, or imitate an inspiration strange 
to us, is absurd and extravagant. Perhaps this 
may be a little severe. Ah, well, sir, we shall 
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prove our statement ; and if we hare been a kmg ' 
time arriving at this concluskxu at least we have 
arrived. 

But that is not alL I say that in Athens Pbk- 
mon's course of actif>n was praiseworthy, 
it was Athtrnian; I sav that Leonidas*s 
were heroic in Sparta, because they were 
dsmonian ( fcir in the end they were of no me). 
I say that in Rome Brutus might be co nsid e r ed 
as grtrat a hen) as he was an assassin* prrfcapf 
because the Rnnian grandeur in that day nearly 
efjualed that of naturtr; I say that in 
times fver\' !it'ntinK-rit true in it^-lf can be 
paiiitrl by a nv^Tv or K-v^ lieautiful gesture, and a 
misr tn Miiut in«>rt' (»r Ivs^ pleasing, according to 
tlie crnintr}', the oi>tume, the time, and the man- 
rx-pi of the |Hti{)K\ just as sterl armor in the 
mifldle ages, the plume in the cap during the 
ReiiaivsaniY, the ve^t embroiderrd in gold 
I^iij:!i XIV. nhieh niaile |R*i>pIe*s actioiii 
gracf fill nr ^^rarul. Kvt-r\' age has its mark; bal 
I V3V that in the Franw i»f tiwlav. with our 
t'^rii^ :i:i<i iilras, aftir all wt* liave built and 
str.y*«!. \*;t!. 'iiir iiL'Iy }>laek irnat. It is no 
{HFssiM- t«i U- anything l»ut !iimple; we hare 
rrtliHt^l t'l its la^kt extreinitv. 

w 

Ia-X Ms examine a little further, howerer boll 
thl» (lisciiMion may lie, and first anticipate afl 
jecticin. It may Ik- aviunuxl that everythin|f 
is beautiful is g^jud anil simple, and that I 
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explaining a self-evident truth; but I do not 
think so. Polemon was not simple, and, to draw 
another example from Greece, Alexander was 
not simple when he drank the drug given him 
by Philip at the risk of being poisoned. A sim- 
ple man would have made the doctor taste it. 
But Alexander the Great preferred to risk his 
life, and his gesture at that moment was as beau- 
tiful as a verse of Juvenal, which was anything 
but simple. '' Le vrai seul est aimablCy^ says 
Boileau; truth does not change, but the form in 
which it is presented changes. For that reason 
it should be presented agreeably. 

Now 1 say to-day that it should be given in a 
simple form, and that everything that deviates 
from it lacks common sense. 

Must I repeat, sir, what I have fully set forth 
in our papers? Must I tell you, as I tell our 
fashionable authors, that we are living in an age 
in which there are no more illusions? Some peo- 
ple weep over this fact, others laugh; we shall 
not take part in this singular concert, from which 
posterity will extricate herself as she can, if she 
doubts its existence. Let us recognize this fact 
without criticizing it — it is an incontestable fact 
— and try to speak simply in regard to simplicity. 
There are no more prejudiced people in Fram^e. 

That is a dreadful word, not at all plea^ilig; 
and perhaps you may ask me what I mean by \i. 
Does it not mean to believe in Grod, to distrust 
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man? Is it» as e\'ery intelligent man sayi^ ii^ 
reverent ? Finally, what does it mean to haTe no 
prejiidict^s? I do not know. Had Voltaire any? 
Notwithstanding lieranger^s song, it is somewhat 
VoItuirc\s fault that the events of *80 ha%'c taken 
place. But it can not l>e denied that Voltaire 
and *8!) have come. We acknowledge that 
tlmnighout the world there are groups of people 
who try to forgt*t, and in pre<licting tlie future 
feign to misapprehend the paxt. I'nder pretext 
of giving employment to the i>oor and making 
the la/y work, these |H*<»ple would rehuild Jem* 
salem. rnfortiinately it is not the province of 
architivts to demolish, and tiie Voltairian pickax 
has n(»t yet found a suitalile trowel. This may 
{MThaps form the suhject of another letter which 
we shall write you. sir, with your iK-rmianon. 
We are not discMissing metaphysics or detinitioni^ 
thank (i(m1. There are no more pnjudices: that 
is a fact, gay f»r sad as it may Ik*; hut, as I think 
no one will question this. I shall pniceed. 

I nnw say that a man without prtjudicrs gi^ 
the wnrks of (hnI a prtittijjr that human 
can ne\er attain. Tlie word /trrntii^c is sonornui^ 
sir; tilt re is only one nhjretion to using it, and 
tli:it is that it can not Ik- fMond in our dictionarieiL 
\e\rrtlie|f ss, \\r ran aluavs read it in the CTca 
of a ynnni; >;irl. as we can in the face of the 
sun; hut with tliis t-vcrptinn the wonl is not of 
much acTount. It has nut Urn easily laid 
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I know, and if I cling to this conviction it is 
because I think that it is imperative to renounce 
it In my opinion it constitutes the barrier that 
separates us from the past. No matter what 
people think about it or what they do, no one is 
now permitted to hoodwink us. It is possible 
that we may sometimes be ridiculed ; but the play 
is not worth the candle ; that was proved the other 
day at the barricades. Know well that we do 
not resemble the people of any other country, 
or any other time. It is a fact that can not be 
denied that there are always more fools than wise 
men; but it is none the less a fact that all forms 
and external things have crumbled to dust be- 
fore us, and that there exists nothing in which 
we have not had a hand, and that does not have 
to submit to this dissolution. 

The man without prejudices, the Parisian, 
steps aside to let an elderly priest pass by; not 
a young priest; he salutes the man and never 
the coat, or if he salutes the coat he does so for 
interested motives. Show him a duke, he looks 
him over from head to foot ; a pretty woman, he 
tries to get her, after having viewed them all; 
show him a piece of money, he tests it; a bronze 
statue, he strikes it to see if it is solid or hollow ; 
a comedy, he attempts to imagine what the de- 
nouement will be; a deputy, he thinks for whom 
will he vote; a minister, what the next law will 
be; a newspaper, how many copies have been 
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printed ; a iiriter, what works of his have I 
a lawyer, what lie says; a musician, what he tings; 
and if Pastu, wlio is growing old, were to loae 
thR-c notes in his register the hall wcniM be 
empty. It is not so at the Scala; but the Parisian 
who pays f(»r his seat wishes to enjoy the enter- 
tainment, and at the same time he enjoys he 
wishes to reasruK just as that i>easant wlm on his 
wedding-night, wliile embracing his bride, ex« 
tends his hand to feel the sack that contained her 
dowrv. 

m 

The true Parisian is nKxleni; what his chil« 
dren will Ik* 1 know not. The present race exists^ 
and he who milv si-es in it one more link in the 
chain nf the living will come to grief. But 
U^ar S4I little resi-mltlancv to our fatliers; in 
age of the world have we known so well what our 
an(*('.stnrs havr tH'(|ueathetl us, never have we SD 
wr|! eonipiitrd our m(»ney, and consequently our 
nliasures. And mav I venture to sav, never 
have \vr known as well as we do now the OOO- 
stniction of our arms, legs, stomach, hands, and 
nevrr have we thought so much of them. 

What (*«Mirsi- are you actors g«>ing to foUov 
U-fon- thr piililir!' for it is the public you musl 
addn ss and plcasi*, no matter what role you plajt 
wht tin r that of (xirnniian. deputy, or minislcr; 
filavini; anv nMr vou are the marionrttr of the 
dav. I ask voii what vou wcmld do if, while 
stri\ing to strike a tlieatriral [Nise. you were to 
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see in the eyes of those nearest you that they 
doubted your success ; when uttering a bombastic 
phrase, waiting for the audience to call bravo, 
to wait in vain, and see them avoid you as you 
approach? Do you imagine you have succeeded 
when four people — be they friends or hired 
clappers — clap you as you make your studied 
gesture ? 

Five hundred people crowded in the seats wait 
for the Abbe Rose to appear. Three months ago 
it was announced that he would preach at Pente- 
cost at precisely twelve o'clock. At two o'clock 
he came, followed by the beadle. His little legs 
slowly mounted the spiral staircase to the pulpit; 
he rested his elbow on the velvet balustrade, held 
his forehead in his hand as though dreaming; his 
lips were half open, and in a piping voice, in- 
terrupted by a little dry cough, he began, in a 
mellifluous style, a homily that lasted three hours. 
He spoke of the Holy Virgin and called her 
familiarly Marie ; of Jesus Christ and called him 
Christ. He seemed to think of nothing else but 
Christ and John. Paul was very handsome and 
energetic; but John had a sweeter disposition! 
He spoke of death, of the resurrection, of para- 
dise and the infernal regions, and did not neglect 
to fling a passing blow at the minister; for what 
did he not touch in his speech? He spoke on 
every subject, or rather thought he spoke on 
everj' subject, and the people in the congregation 
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iinaf;iiic<I they listened, and feigned to be dif- 
fVmit from wliat they were for that momiiiK, 
Uraiise it was tlie fashion, and also because they 
were la/y. On retiiniing home they said, ** I 
liave just I)eeii to liear the sennon/* and Abbe 
Kose siiid he liad preaehed. 

Sixty loiterers eomfortahly seated composed 
Florimond*s audience: tliree quarters of them 
women. Whence came tlicse faces? Xo one 
knows. They were called forth and came up out 
of the earth. Florimond yielded to the en- 
treaties of his numennis indiscreet friends, and 
consented to spend his spare time preparing a 
iniurse in philosophical, fantastic, and picturesque 
history. Ihit he aiuiounced that, in speaking of 
the l>eautiful sex, he would not confuR* himself 
to a dry stvle, and so he flutten-d aliout like m 
liuttertly frnm IMiaramond to PomiNuhair and 
from (itn^rhis Khan to Moses. Some people in 
the audietiee tainted, others held theuLselvcs verj 
strai>^'ht sn that they woukl apiK'ar attentive; 
s<-\tTal knit tlirir hrows and looketl around to see 
it* |H*tiple th<ui>:ht they were i*v)ntem plating. The 
little ^irls n|Miie(l their eyes wide ami sighed 
deeply. KiiirinitytKl r.iiNed his frlass of sugared 
water tn his lips and ei>lleeted himself a monicnl« 
worked up to a climax, cndrtl his sermon, and 
drank the ^Ui'ss ot' water. The people arose and 
kurrouiHhtl him: he was c xhaustetl. The crowd 
resiK'ct fully retired, and a few of the ckd 
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companied the orator to his home. There, lying 
on the sofa and wiping his lips with his hand- 
kerchief, he listened to fulsome flattery and was 
crowned with rare palms. " You speak like 
Bossuet, Fenelon, Jean Jacques, Quintilian, and 
Mirabeau." Nevertheless, the poor devil, over- 
whelmed with praise, preserved one sensible ad- 
mirer; he raised the shade and looked at the peo- 
ple passing in the street. On seeing the im- 
mense city he felt that his friends were moving 
around in a circle, and that no one in Paris would 
doubt his modest success. 

The student Gamier, who was out of wood, 
and who breakfasted on roots, read the memoirs 
of Casanova, which he obtained for two cents. 
He kept thinking of the age of Louis XV; he 
imagined he saw half-intoxicated nims, boudoirs, 
or suppers appearing through trap-doors, scarlet 
stockings, and spangles. He went out, not know- 
ing which way to go, but looking for good for- 
tune, as did Casanova ; he met a beautiful woman, 
followed her, accosted her; she proved to be a 
young girl ; he next played cards and lost his last 
six francs; three steps farther on he met his tailor, 
who complained that he was never in, and threat- 
ened him with the sheriff; a passing cab splashed 
him. It was now five o'clock and time for 
dinner; then only he scratched his head and re- 
membered that there were no cabs in Venice ; that 
it was the custom to go out wearing masks; and 
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that in the year 1750 people did not pay 
tailor, and that Casanova cheated at carda. 

Isidore was quite accomplished; he spoke well 
and wn)te hetter; he was greatly esteemed by 
men, and women liked him; he tuul even'thing to 

make liim successful and vet he never succeeded: 

• 

In everything; lie undert(N)k he went a little too 
far, and he always aspired l)eyond his capabilitr. 
Cardinal de Retz said, in s|)eakiiig of the great 
Conde, that lie did not live up to his possibilitiea. 
Isidore e\(re<led his: he was like a glass of diaai- 
pagne wliieli sparkles so that it is all liead. and 
c*(>nse(|uently notliing is left in tlie hottnm of 
the glass. He finds one g<NNl wonl and tries to 
make four out of it : tliis he d(x*s in such a manner 
that there is no gixNl left in it. Having an idea 
only hig enough for a sonnet, he compoaes an 
epie pcK-m. I f he lias seen y<Mi but three times id 
a hall, vou are liis intimate friend. If he 
H'ad u In Nik that pleases him. it is the finest 
that has evrr U-en written in any language. If 
he has prieknl his finger, he sufTers more thsB 
one of the martvrs. Now do not think he is 
aeting a (lart. for he s|H*aks thus in good failli; 
sueli is the jiower of hahit. Heing forced tO eX* 
pand on all sides, he iMvame elongated and 
wideiieiK hiit at the e\|H-nsc* of the original sdft 
that was in danger of hursting every minute. 

Nareissus was not like this: he was three tinMS 
as nuieh given to exaggeration. One daj kt 
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was present at a fire, where he helped cany the 
water; he knew that Napoleon admired him for 
it, and so he thought himself a little Napoleon. 
A literary woman who was in love with him 
threatened to cut him with a knife, and as Mar- 
garita Cogni attempted to do the same to 
Byron, he imagined himself a little Byron. 
These two people whon; he personated troubled 
and disturbed him greatly; but, on the other 
hand, he had been much noticed by a baroness, to 
whom he had written some rude letters when he 
quarreled with her, and so he thought himself 
Crebillon fils as well. How was he able to unite 
all these characters in himself? He was some- 
times one and sometimes another, according to 
the time and occasion. One day he wore an old 
overcoat buttoned up to his chin and his hat well 
drawn over his eyes ; the next day he wore a small 
rose-colored vest. While talking he slapped you 
on the knees with a cane the size of a straw; the 
day after he attended the theater, keeping on his 
overcoat and leaning against a column. The au- 
dience looked at him in a grave and disapprov- 
ing way. On meeting him often one would think 
him craz5% To portray him faithfully it would 
be necessary to describe Dorat meditating on the 
ruins of Palmyra, or Napoleon with his light- 
green breeches and a helmet of waxed leather.* 

* Byron, when he left for Greece, wore a helmet of 
waxed leather. — ( Author' i note,) 
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A great misfortune overwhelmed 
who wrote novels whieh were almost readable. 
This nii.Nfortiine was hnnight about by the many 
barbarisms be imbil^nl in. The newspapen 
s|M)ke favorably of liini; be was dined and fpuned 
quite on ineonie. lUii in 1K25 he wrote in the 
prefacr of one of liis lNN>ks that a man of ijenioa 
outfit to lie expressive of tlie a^* in which he 
bved. From that day lie liad no iK'ace until he 
diseoveR^l the spirit of the a^* in whieh he liredv 
so as to keep in toueb witli its expression: he 
searebed for the eustoins of the dav so as to he 
able t(» |Nirtray tlieni, but eoubl not find 
Are tbev to be found in C*baussee d*Antin, f 
iNuir^ Saint-(iennain, in the shops, or in the 
lors of tbe ministers of state, in the M 
the Latin Quarter, or in the plaee MaubcftI 
May tbey not be found in tbe carp dc gardr. the 
JtK'kev Club, or at Tortoiii*sf With lantrm in 
band bke Diogenes, be eame and went« and OB 
tbe way said that Walter Setitt was nothin|f hiA 
an oddity, and that he thought he had more Wh 
tluencx* over our a^* than Voltain* had over 
Hut this eursed a^e tiMik no notice of him. 
Kvariste. instead of eimtentin^ bimscdf in 
inu alniut wliat be sjiw and noting; distinctiaa^ 
tric^l to tind (»ne thread that would tie 
tbinu together in one buneb. His ambition 
t(» Ik: tbe critirium. tbe rw plu4t ultra of the 

and to hold tiic only Ley. While waitii^ he 



_^ 
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blushingly acknowledged that his books were 
bringing him in twenty thousand crowns; that 
his creditors begged him on their knees to give 
them some money, and, besides, that ordinary 
women fatigued him; but he acknowledged hav- 
ing committed one fault, a real fault. Well, 
what of that? He was enticed into buying a 
country house and a forest, on the way to Saint- 
Cloud. 

Vincent the painter is another kind of man. 
He was overpowered by a great sorrow; he was 
totally misunderstood: the newspapers criticized 
him severely; the public treated him brusquely; 
his fellow artists were envious; even his servant 
turned against him. Moreover, he exhibited a 
landscape representing three women of the time 
of Louis XIII in a gondola on the lake in the 
park at Versailles. The frame of this picture 
measured three inches high and more than three 
feet wide and the government did not buy it. 
It is true he had been asked to paint a picture for 
a country church, and this picture, which was 
conscientiously done, received some praise; but 
what did people praise? Precisely the parts that 
had no merit — the feet, the hands, the bad out- 
lines! They never saw the depths of thought in 
it, for any one can look at a canvas and say, 
" That is well drawn." A scholar might criticize 
it. The beautiful, the sublime is not the picture; 
the pictiu^ is what the painter thought when 
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he painted it — the philosophical idea that guided 
him, the incalailahle succession of meditatioiit 
on TheoHophfi which led hinu constrained him to 
make a retrousse nose instead of an aquiline dqk^ 
and an ainarantli-eolored curtain rather than a 
crimson one. This is tlie ^reat question in art; 
but we live in ^n>ss ignorance. Only one new^ 
paiK*r in a thousand took up the arffumeiit; onlj 
one t(N>k a sensihle tone* and that one cum|MrBd 
Vincent's IhHccut from the Cross to Mourt^a 
KcquiciiK (*onilMtied with tlie Lcttres d'EuUr and 
the /'iV (Ic Saint Pnlffcarpr. 

Do you know Fioretto the sin>^r? lie haa a 
fine voiiv, with tonis th:tt reach one's heart; if he 
lets it out steadily from th(»si* lar^* lungs which 
natiirr has ^ivni him, his interpretation of pee* 
siotiatr srntimcnts hrinj^s tears to our eyes; hdt 
unfortutiattly lie is always impassioned, end if 

he would e\nrt*ss musieallv to his ladv-love thel 

I • • 

he is very f^hid, he utters sounds as though he 
were iH'in); rlioked. Si^nora Miaffolanti, 
sin^s with liim, has caught this fever that 
to Ih- epidemic*. She ei>pi(*s Malihran, and thinkf 
that she may some day sini; like her: she stempe 
litT frit, pulls her hair over her face aiul pmhee 
it hack, places her hand on lier heart and holde 
A imte: she has a sweet smile, hut slie attcm|lle 
tiM> tiiueh. 

Tlie tnllttuiiiLT is a stran^* halliicinetiaB: 
Taul, who has the talent of a novelist, i^Titee onlj 
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melodramas in rapid succession, and Peter, who 
would only have succeeded in writing plays, 
writes books. The first would have been read 
with pleasure, and the second would have been 
applauded; now the first is hissed, and no one 
buys the books written by the second. 

Whose face is in the comer by the djring fire? 
To whom do these white, wrinkled hands belong? 
For what are those sad eyes searching that seem 
to avoid mine? Is it you I see, poor Julia? 
What is it that disturbs you so? You are young, 
beautiful, and rich, and your lover is faithful to 
you; your intellect, your heart, your position in 
life, the esteem in which you are held — every- 
thing combines to make life glad and gay. What 
is it that has caused tears to be shed in this room, 
where no jealous watch is kept over you, where 
there is ever}i:hing to make you happy? Have 
you lost a relative? Does anything trouble you? 
Are your love affairs in danger? Have you 
ceased to be in love? Are you no longer loved? 
No, your unhappiness comes from within, and 
no one is to blame. How is it that with your 
intelligence you are so extremely sad? Are you 
not absurdly exaggerating a true sentiment and 
thereby making every one around you unhappy? 
Are you not converting love into frenzy, insig- 
nificant quarrels into scenes a la Kotzebue, love- 
letters into letters a la Werther, that advise your 
poisoning yourself if your lover allows one day 
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to pass without calling? What an a 
fashion that is, and what are people thinking off 
Do you fancy that there are no human char' 
acteristics portrayed in these absurd books wilfc 
wliich wc are fl(xxled, and which I know irritale 
your worn ner\'es? The novelists of our day 
peat that true passion is at variance with 
and that, constantly war|)ed and thwarted, il 
only leads to despair. On this theme and all ila 
variations tlicv write: PcNir woman! the 
is not op|M)sed to true passion, for it is 
and fostt-red and could not exist without it 
()l)studi*s stimulate and danger adds zest to paa> 
sion ; it is the ini|)ossihility of satisfying our de* 
siTvs that rendiTs tlicm inordinate. Nature onlj 
crnitc-d (U'sin-s« and siKMcty passioits; and under 
prcttxt of attriliuting these anient passiona la 
nattin* {H-npIc carr\' them to excess, using than 
as a lever to overtuni the basis of society! Wkil 
enthusiasm and what follv! Does the worU 
ratlin- r\erything gtMidf You laugh over 
Imis ill lo\r with the (*ourt of I^niis XIV, andyvu 
an* indiutiant at the frivoknis intrigues of the 
l{(';:rii( v! May (hnI panlon me, I would prefer 
to hc.'ir Inve eallnl tfuttc, as it was under 
X\\ and see my lady-love well and happjr. 
a n>se in her hair, than to talk of true 
as is the fashion tnthtv, and to live amid 
a^^iriy, and thn-ats nf deatli. If a woman 
mires you and ymi think tier pretty, can joa 
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express your feelings without using so many 
large words and talking such ridiculous non- 
sense ? And I ask you if you love each other less 
when you do not talk of eternal devotion, pull 
your hair out, or set your brains afire? Of 
course, the Queen of Navarre would make a fine 
face over it now, and I would like to know what 
Brantome would say on this subject. Is it a rule 
from time inmiemorial for a woman not to ac- 
cept a man without listening to fine phrases? 
Ah, well, make them reasonable, flirts, fools if 
you prefer, but at least make them human. An 
avalanche of novels, in which all the lovers have 
consumption and the ladies are too sentimental, 
is a good code of love. Love is a healthy state 
— know that, madame ; it is a beautiful, bouncing 
child, son of a young, robust mother. The Venus 
of antiquity never had an attack of the blues or 
a cough. But I offend you, for you turn your 
head away and look at the clock; it is not late 
yet; your lover will come. But if he does not 
arrive, do not take opium to-night; believe what 
I say, and for my sake eat the wing of a par- 
tridge and drink a glass of Madeira. 

Let me salute the most agreeable man! I 
salute the man who tries to be simple, and who 
aflTects simplicity; when he makes a visit, before 
ringing the bell, he looks to see that his shirt 
frill sits well, and that his cravat is in place, for 
he tries above all not to be conspicuous in his 
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dress. He rings the bell gently; the door is 
o|K*ne(l» lie enters, hut he has requested not to 
lie luinoiineed. With measured step he walks 
tlinni^li the cirele of guests as though pacing 
steps U^fore iK^ginniiig to fight a duel; he 
suhites the ei)ni|miiy uiul tlieii sits down: a slight 
contruetioii of liis lips shows the eflfort that he 
is making. Satisfied witli himself he says nolh* 
ing ; nevertheless liis neighlnir questions him. He 
leans forward, smiHng somewhat, and utters a 
word as dry as pumiir-stone. What a channiag 
companion! The eonversation gradually he- 
comes animati^l and general. They talk of the 
new play, of wliieli he knows nothing; of a haD 
at which lie was n(»t present, and of a woman he 
d(K*s not think pretty. They sfR'ak on other sub* 
jrcts; of a man. a friend of his, who has died 
and Urn Imricd. And now our silent man 
s|H'aks; r\rry nnc stops talking and listens to 
him. lie d(M-s not ap|Har to lie moved. althoii|^ 
lie mi^Mit wt II In-, ftir frt»m his childlMml he had 
iK-t-n ass4K'iat(d with the detvase<l. *' I was ttOl 
surprist-d til hear nf IiIn dcatli.** lie said. ** SL 
Dupiiytnii s-i\\(-fl his skull and foimd a pint of 
watrr in Ins luad." .St-t* what simplicity! 

Shall \\v take anotlur illustrationf ShaD 
try to |H>rtray an rxtn-mc |M)litinanf Xow 
for \\i- lia\f- onlv undertaken to-^iav to set foflh 
crrtain alisiirditit-s. and tlure are other thinHS ll 
whieli |M>htie!» di» not enter. \Vc shall speak oC 
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them some day; they merit a separate chapter. 
Let us hold to our purpose and take this oc- 
casion to recite a beautiful line written by M. 
Delavigne : 

Ridicule ceases when crime begins. 

Now we shall recapitulate and conclude. It 
is because we do not know the spirit of the age 
that so many talented men fall into the habit of 
exaggerating so greatly; it is because we do not 
form a correct opinion of what people's opinion 
is worth, of what they want, and of what they 
can have; they think they are able to do any- 
thing, and they want to do more than they can; 
and finally, they amount to nothing. Imita- 
tion of the past is nothing but parody and non- 
sense; in former days beautiful things could be 
done without simplicity; to-day that is not pos- 
sible. To end as we began we shall give another 
example : 

A man wishes to commit suicide. He is neither 
a lover, a gambler, or a hypochondriac; he is a 
good man overcome by illness, fretting under 
destiny. This man did not reason well, you may 
say, but he chances to possess a great soul, and 
involuntarily, without any reason, this restless 
man asks himself how he shall end his life. 

And, now, when did this man live? Marcus 
Otho, who lived like Nero, died like Cato, be- 
cause he was a Roman. The day after his de** 
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feat, after having slept soundly, he took bro 
swords, looked at them for some time, and aekctod 
the sharpest. '' Show yourself to the aoldien,'* 
he said to his frccdman. '* if you do not want 
them to kill you; otherwise they will think that 
you l)eli>ed to murder me/* The freedman left 
the nM)m. (Hho killed himself outright, leaning 
against the wall, as he said that an emperor ought 
to (lie standing. This is a typical death of an 
ancient Roman. SupiN>se it to have occurred yea* 
teniav, and that vou read the account in the ere* 
ning pa{KT, which says tliat the hero is a mined 
stock-l>n>kcr- how {K-rfectly absurd! 

Hut this niini*d stocklioldcr has secured all tfiat 
was left of his fortune, and invested it in a rrrj 
giMMl nmipany, so that in case of his death hii 
farnilv would n*ivivi* a considerable sum. He 
trils every one lie is g«>ing to travel in SwitMT- 
land. eahnly makes his preparations* cmkulaici 
Ills eharuvs, (*ount.s liis children, embraces his wife; 
and leaves. A month later the evening paper 
gives an acc^iunt of how he had slipped and 
fallen into a iinripiee in the Alps. Thai is a 
typi(*al death in our day; just think how simpk 
it is! 

Aiixpt, etc. 



TRAGEDY 

IN CONNECTION WITH MADEMOISELLE RACHEL^S 

FIRST APPEARANCE 

In the Theatre Fran^ais something unfore- 
seen and surprising is now taking place» which 
strikes the public as peculiar, and is viewed with 
the greatest interest by those interested in the 
arts. The tragedies of Comeille and Racine, 
after having been laid aside for ten years, are 
once more put upon the stage and favorably re- 
ceived. Never, not even in Talma's best days, 
was there a greater crowd. Every seat is taken, 
from the top gallery to the parquette. The re- 
ceipts are five thousand francs, for plays that 
used to bring in but five hundred; people listen 
religiously, enthusiastically applaud Horace, 
Mithridates, and Cinna, and weep over An- 
dromache and Tancred. 

It is absurd and shameful that we marvel at 
this; nevertheless we do. It can not be denied 
that the old plays have sunk into oblivion. This 
was such a settled fact that some people, even 
intelligent people, regard the influence that the 
Theatre Fran^ais wields as due to a passing 
fancy. On the other hand, as these pieces have 
not been played for a long time, people go to 
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see them as they would visit a foreign oountiyt 
and. ill the ^ririi nxmu pass judgment on our 
ohl inastiTpiciTs as thougli they were new vaude- 
villes. Some remain faithful to the elassics, pro- 
elaim a revolution* or rather a restorationt ^od 
say aloud tliat romantieism is dea<l; otheri» ae> 
customed to the style of plays now in vogue and 
to all the hustle of our melodramas, are indig* 
nant. either designedly or in g«N>d faith, and 
seem disposed to n*new the quarrels between 
the new and old schools. TlM.*se diverse opinioot 
fonn a strange eliaos. 

A young girl, not si^ventcTu years of age, and 
who apiH'ars to have studied ordy from nature; 
is the cause of this unforescTn change which 
raises the most im{>ortant (|ucstions in regard to 
literature. Hefore attempting to glance at thcM 
(|uestinns, let me say a word in regard to the 
ilihiittifilr. 

Mademoiselle Kachel is rattier under ne» 
Those who imagine a (|uecn of the stage with 
a mnseuhir neck, a huge hitst, and clad in purple; 
will take no thought of her. Madenn^iaelle Ra- 
ehers figure is sc*ar(*ely larger than MademoiKDe 
(•i*orp-s* arm. What strikes one at once in her 
U-arin^r. her gestures, nnd Iht s|H*e(4i, is her 
}N'rtVet sim|>lieity and her tndy modest de- 
meanor. Her voi(*e (*arries well, and in 
of passion it is very eruT^etie: her delicate ti 
tures. uhieh can not U* cl<»sclv viewed withool 
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emotion, lose by being seen at the distance of the 
stage ; and she seems in feeble health, a long part 
fatigues her visibly. 

If, on one hand, we consider the age of this 
young tragedienne, and on the other hand re- 
flect how indispensable experience is to an actress 
— to be more precise, we ought to feel great mis- 
givings at seeing a child take the parts of Hermi- 
one and Monime. Truly, how many experiences 
one must have before venturing to attempt these 
roles, so varied, so passionate, and so serious, 
traced by the hand of the great master who 
sounded so deeply the human heart! Ma- 
demoiselle Rachel has no experience of the stage, 
and at her age it is impossible that she should 
have had any experience of life. No one ex- 
pected to find in her acting an}i;hing more than 
intonations, more or less appropriate, learned at 
the Consen^atoire and repeated with a moderate 
degree of skill and intelligence. One sees noth- 
ing of the kind. She does not declaim, she 
speaks; she does not attempt to move the audi- 
ence by conventional gestures, or wild cries which 
are so much the vogue at present; neither does 
she adopt the hackneyed methods which are usu- 
ally employed — I mean she does not make those 
marked contrasts to attract attention, in which 
the author sacrifices ten verses to bring forward 
one word. In the place where tradition requires 
a climax she rarely makes one. If she calls forth 
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enthusiasnit it is by reciting the inoft ample. 
often the least salient verses, and in places where 
one least exj)eets it. In Tancrcd. for exain|de» 
when Anienaide, who is accused by her lorvp 
cries : 

Her ought to kiitiw that it wu imponible^ 
Tliiit 1 iii'vrr wiiuld lirtrmy surh « noble 



it certainly is diffiailt to find two more ordinmry 
lines one nii^^ht even say more pn)saic. They 
are in the midst of a tirade and eimsequcntly 
do not claim the attention. However, when 
Madrmnisclle l{aehel recites tlieni. an electrie 
thrill runs through the entire audience, and die 
is applaudcii liy cvrry one. 

Frniii this fxaniple we can jud>{e how talented 
this ynun^ actress is; for these two lines« 
as th< y an*, nrvrrthi-hss express a tme 
nient, the indi^nntinii of n loyal soul unjustly 
.susptrtcd. This .sc*ntiment sufficed for Ma- 
^IcnKiivillf Harhtl; nIu* mastentl it, and she rcn- 
dtrs it uitli such prrrisiun and enerffy that thii 
nrir Ulini im pnx.Hiltlr lifeiinifs suhlinie, as spoken 
hy her. I.« t WW i\\u\{v fn>m Hennione: 

I tliiill |iirrif- thin lif-.irt which I aiii luit mhlr Xu 



For anv nni- wlio lias heard this 
knows till' value of tnith. the accent she giTes Id 
this line which is nut very n'markablc — is quMr 
inoimprvhensihie in a young girl; for that 
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reaches the heart comes from the heart; those 
who lack heart can alone dispute this; and where 
has she learned the secret of such powerful and 
true emotions ? This can not result from lessons, 
ad\ice, or study. It would be remarkable for a 
woman even thirty years of age, enthusiastic 
and knowing what it is to love, to give such 
expression to her verses; but what shall we say 
when the artist is only sixteen years of age? 

I have chosen two examples at random, such 
as I happen to remember. I could give a hun- 
dred others which would be as many conclusive 
proofs. In her we must recognize an inex- 
plicable insight that baffles calculation, and re- 
sembles what might be called revelation. Such 
is the character of genius — we do not hesitate 
to call her by this name, for it is true. Mad- 
emoiselle Rachel is not a finished artist; she still 
falls far short of that, but she will gain that dis- 
tinction ; she needs to study more. But we may 
say that she possesses genius — in other words, 
the instinct of the beautiful, the true, the sacred 
spark that can neither be learned nor forgotten, 
no matter what one says to the contrary; this is 
why there is no fear of compliments doing her 
any harm. If she does not strain her voice, or is 
not diverted from her course to play in modem 
drama, when she has studied more and matured, 
she will be a Malibran. 

And now we shall speak of literature. As for 
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those wIk) hastily think thcv have diaoovered that 
fashion lias (lecrec<l the return of the old trage- 
dies, I tell them they are mistaken. It b quite 
tnie that i>eo|>le ^o to see Andmmaehe becuMe 
Mademoiselle Uaehel plays Ilennione, and for 
no other reason, just as it is a faet that Radne 
wn>te Iphiffi'uic for Champmesle, and for no 
one else. In faet, what <l(x^s that piece amount 
to if not well aeted^ It mif;lit just as well be 
read. Would you ^o to hear Mozart's Dom 
Juan if Tamlnirini san^ out of tunef ThoK 
who think the time is past for admiring Racine; 
should rememlKT Madame de Se%igne*s remarkt 
and take a eup of eoffee. 

As for thosi* who think that this return to the 
phiys nf the time of l.ouis XIV is a mortal 
hlnw to rnmantieism, we ean not answer than 
.VI expheitly ainl {lositivfly, evirn if we run the 
risk of making' a mistake. In faet, it is quite 
hkriy that plays t'ollnwinj; in tlnr lines of 
mastcrpicrc-s mi^dit materially damage what 
railed roiiiantii* plays in other words, the plajrs 
that an* produttd in Framv to-«lay. In this 
n-^ard tlu* rlassic-s arc ri^dit; hut it is neverthe- 
Irss true that there is a n»mantie stvle, a atnie 
that \iii|at(s the unities; that it has its great 
and its masterplecvs as the otlaTs: thai it 
sents an immeiiv field of action to its folk: 
that its admirers take the greatest delif^l in ik 
and, finally, that at this time it has taken ndt 
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here for ever. This may be a bold assertion, 
but a necessary one to make to the classicists; 
for there will always be classicists in France, 
no matter what name they adopt. There is al- 
ways something Attic in om* character. So, 
when the classicists of to-day are present at a 
new play, they exclaim and revolt, often justly, 
and imagine that art is in its decadence. I 
grant, as often as you wish, that on the stage 
of to-day we see the most unlikely events heaped 
at pleasure, one on top of the other, unprece- 
dented and useless expense in decoration, actors 
who scream at the top of their lungs, an in- 
fernal racket in the orchestra — in a word, the 
most monstrous and distressing efforts to incite 
interest, but, no matter, they are unsuccessful I 
A wretched melodrama, an attempt to imitate 
Calderon or Shakespeare, proves to be nothing 
more than a foolish tragedy filled with com- 
monplace expressions modeled after Corneille 
or Racine, and if I were asked which of the 
two I would follow the more willingly, in case 
of a decree condemning me to follow one or 
the other, I believe I would chose the melodrama. 
WTio dares to say that Shakespeare and Cal- 
deron, inasmuch as I have quoted them, are not 
as famous as Sophocles and Euripides? One 
produced Racine and Corneille, the other Groethe 
and Schiller. One, so to say, places the Muse 
in the center of a temple surrounded by a triple 
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circle; the other gives genius full swing, entire 
liberty of action. People exclaim, ** Modem 
writers are hari)arians! *' but have they resd tbe 
works of these barbarians? Hamlet is as gmt 
a work as Orc»t€»^ Macbeth as QCdipus; as for 
Othello^ I can not find its c(|ual. 

Why have |>e(>|)le pitted tliese two kinds of 
drama against each other? Why is the human 
mind so narrow that it must always be ex* 
chisive ? Why do the admirers of Raphael throw 
stones at Rubens? Whv do the admirers of Mo- 
zart thn>w stones at Rossini? We are made »; 
we can not even say that this is to be regrettedt 
for very often this intolerant cnthiiaiaam pto- 
du(*es the finest results; nevertheless, this war 
sliould not last t*orever. When, in former timeito 
IMM)r I. a Motte at first pnqMtseil to the Parisiana 
to write prose plays disregarding the unitieiL 
Voltaire sbudder(*«l with borror in Femev and 
wn)te to tlie kingVs aetors tbut it was an abomina- 
tion of desolation in tlie temple of Mcl|Kinicne. 
So, in our own day, ^\lu-n \'ietor IIugt>, displajr- 
ing praiseworthy i*oiira>;e. IniMIv {Miintcd out 
the flaw in this same ti-mple. what a ikrlugr of 
thunderlNiJts uere hurled at him! Hut he« like 
DugiU'selin. followed his nun i*onvietionft. X< 
that |>t*aix' is estahlislud. and the citadel 
wliy do the two parties not profit by it? 

This leads nie to the delieate question tkii 
article attem]»ts to answer, which is. 
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the tragedy of to-day is really taking its place 
by the side of the romantic drama^ which may 
be true. It is unnecessary to say that I have 
no intention of deciding this question. I shall 
only attempt to state it, and add a few conjec- 
tures. 

The reader can discover my errors unaided, 
and some one more competent than I can de- 
cide this question. 

Everj'^ one knows the history of Tragedy. She 
was born during the vintage in Thespis*s chariot, 
and in these days only signified the song of the 
goat.* Growing suddenly, as by enchantment, 
in the great plays of ^schylus, improved by 
Sophocles, toned down by Euripides, weakened 
by Seneca, she wandered forsaken for twelve 
centuries; then Trissino discovered her in Italy, 
and she was brought into France by Jodelle and 
Garnier. Her real father in our country was the 
great Corneille ; Racine, if more tender and pas- 
sionate than the author of the Cid^ followed the 
laws the former laid down; Voltaire and Cre- 
billon made a faint effort to return to the an- 
tique; other writers form but a long list of imi- 
tators with here and there a brilliant production. 
This is the history of tragedy up to the writers 
of our own time, which it is not my province 
to criticize ; but among these writers are Messrs. 
Casimir and Delavigne, which I would be dere 

• Tpdyoi tfSnq, — f Author's note, J 
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lict were I not to mention, as they we too ofla 
forgotten. 

In tlie niiilst of all these vicissitudes tragedjr 
has riirt-t'ssarily undergone nunienius transfor- 
mations. There are, however, only two impor- 
tant {KTiods, and two masters, Sophoclci and 
Corneilk*. Tlic first founded ancient tragedy, 
the seeonfl nifNlem trage<ly; these diflfer 
from euci) other. Over these two great 
then* dominates a third, |)erhai>s the gr ca t o at m 
antiquity. Our age is so extravagant and n 
gi%en in silly raillery that I liesitate to naoK 
Aristotle. Thanks to the jokes of the ignorant 
{K-ople ridi(*tdt* the name of this great man wto 
was guided only hy his judgment, and gov cmrf 
by what he ohservnl in philosophy, aEnolngv, lil- 
erature; and in almost evrrv sc*ience he set forth 
prineipirs as old and imiKTishahle as tlie 
I m:ik(* no prrtensi* of following him in 
{NH'try, or (*ornrille in his s{H-ei*h on the 
unities: it would involve t(N> manv ua 
tails. I shall eontine myself to giving 
deOM-d aei*ount of the difTereniX* lietween 
and miNiern tragedy up to the prearnt daj. 
Tragedy n-pres(*iits heroie aetion. that is to My« 
a hi^h aim: sueh as the death of a king, the tt* 
quisitioii III' a thnme. the aeton II pnainlim 
kiri^is and lienK-s: an«l tlie end in view mart ha 
to exeite terror and pity. In onler to acoonpSA 

tliis, wc should l>e shown men in the midrt of 
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danger and misfortune, in a danger that fright- 
ens us, in a misfortune that touches us, and 
gives the representation such a semblance of 
truth that we are moved to grief. To give a play 
the semblance of truth, it is only necessary for 
one pitiable and terrible action to occur in the 
same place, in a space of time that exceeds, as 
little as possible, the time taken in the repre- 
sentation, so that we can imagine ourselves pres- 
ent at the occurrence itself, and not at the play. 
These are the first principles of tragedy which 
are common to both the moderns and the an- 
cients. 

This demonstrates to us that man falls into 
danger or misfortune through some cause from 
without as from within: if from without, we 
call it destiny, duty, relationship, the action of 
nature and of man; if from within, we call it 
passion, vice, virtue; this is the origin of the 
difference between the two kinds of tragedy. 
This difference is not the result of chance, or 
of caprice; the reason is simple and easily ex- 
plained. 

In nearly all ancient tragedies the misfor- 
tunes of the chief character are brought about 
by an extraneous cause — by fate; they were in- 
evitable. Poets employed this method, and the 
dogma of fatality became the most terrible as 
well as the most wide-spread of popular beliefs. 
Their theaters held ten thousand people; many 
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think they were sii{)erior to anything 
now, and they served to eWate the maMes faj 
the surest lever on which they could lay tfadr 
hands. Let us only examine the life of Atrida^ 
who has furnished the subject for so many trage- 
dies: A^anienuion sacrifices his dau^ter be- 
cause the ^ods usked him to do it; Clytemiitalia 
kills her husband to avenge the death of her 
daughter; Orestes arrives on the acene and 
chokes his mother lH.Tause slie killed Agamcfli- 
nnn; but Orestes hintself receives the moil 
dreadful punishment. He liecomes insane^ the 
Furies pursue him, and in their turn revenge the 
death of CMytemnestra. What an exampk; 
what a pursuit nf blind fatality! Such a fafak 
is distasteful to us; it was not so in Gi 
What we (*<»nsider a eniel play thrown 
l)y eluuHf. invnited at the writer's pleasure* the 
(tnrks l<N)ked uiN>n as instmcting. for dvj 
railed it C'baiur or Destiny, tlK'ir most power* 
ful ^(nI. Tliey l(*arne<l t«i n'si^ themsriTes to 
it. and to sufl\'r. to lK*(*«>me stoics, from 
in^ sueb plays. Aristotle eontrastcti and 
pared \hv diiVereiit kintis of denoucnienta, iDd 
not uniy dill be ^i\e Ills preference to the 
horrible, tlie most fur!t»ns. I»ut }r* did not 
tate to state bis lack of faith in happy 
merits. He even went further than this: 

"Tragedy." be saiil. "is not concrmed wMl 
imitating manners, it can even do without 
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the thing necessary to excite the emotions is an 
unprincipled character, a mixture of vice and 
virtue, neither good nor bad, but unfortunate 
through an error, or through some fault com- 
mitted involuntarily.'* In this way ancient poets 
taught man to submit, to yield, without a mur- 
mur to Destiny. The ancients thought to give 
them a more salutary lesson by representing 
men like themselves, persecuted, crushed by un- 
just, capricious, and inexorable duty, in which 
virtue triumphed over vice, just as it does to-day. 
But what they called destiny, or fatality, no 
longer exists. The Christian religion on one 
side and modern philosophy on the other have 
changed everything; Providence and chance 
alone remain; neither of these is tragic. Provi- 
dence only makes happy denouements, and if, 
by chance, it is taken as a nucleus for a play, 
the result is that shapeless dramas are produced 
in which occurrences take place without any mo- 
tive, brought together without any connection, 
and disentangled without any reason, except 
that of finishing the piece. Chance, no longer 
a god, is only a juggler. Corneille was the first 
to perceive the distance that, in this regard, sep- 
arates us from the past : he saw that the antique 
element had disappeared and he tried to replace 
it with another. It was when reading Aristotle 
and studying his principles that he made the re- 
mark that this great master enjoined fatality 
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above everything else; he also p e m i i itod tte poll 
to portray niaii led to misfortune by hit 
sions alone ; the ancients did this in EUetrm 
in ThycitcM. CorneiUe made use of this 
spring; scarcely liad it burst forth in front of 
him than he changed it into a river; he renlvii 
to show passion struggUng with duty, with 
fortune, with the ties of blood, with 
The Spanish play written by Guillen de 
he thouglit the best example from whidi to 
vclop his views; he imitated it with such 
that it has l)een and alwavs will be 
masterpiece; besides, as he was as aim|^ m ht 
was ^reat; he wn)te a {MK*ni, so that ercrj OM 
might know the treasure lie had discovered, 
Kaeiiie pnitited by, as well. In this 
set forth the principle questioned at that 
whi(*ii was that of making tlic chief 
jK'rish i>y some cau?ii- fmm within, and not 
without, as (lid the (ireeks. 

And so passion has iR-come the base, or 
the axis, of modern tragedies. Instead of 
intrigue to make the play more complicatcd^orti 
knit it together as formerly, it is now cmpi uyrf 
as the chiei' cause. It springs into 
and everything emanates t*nim it. P 
ohstaelf* are thr two words tluit sum up 
all our plays. I f IMiatlra falls in love with 
|N)lyte. the ollVndt-tl Vrnus no longer 

Irr to tlic pangs of love, but, insteadt 
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mother makes trouble when she sees a handsome 
young man. The deity no longer intervenes in 
our tales; we do not hear those dreadful pro- 
logues in which an angry god steps forth from 
a palace, and calls down misfortune on those 
who dwell within. Apollo and death no longer 
question Alceste; Hercules no longer comes to 
take her from the tomb; if we were to write 
a new CEdipus, it would only excite horror and 
disgust, for his meeting with Laius and his mar- 
riage with Jocasta, being no longer announced 
by an oracle, and, therefore, being unable to 
call down torment upon them, would be nothing 
more or less than imagination run wild; in our 
day, man alone is responsible for his virtues, 
vices, and crimes. I have already said that I 
can not notice the subdivisions here, or conse- 
quently speak about pathetic or moral tragedies, 
be they simple or complex, of revolutions, recog- 
nizances, or of combinations resulting from them 
— among the ancients as in modern days — by 
the mingling of the two styles. At the risk of 
being justly called to account, I can not take 
up the exceptions. 

Now see what has taken place : Corneille, hav- 
ing established the rule that passion formed the 
element of tragedy, Racine followed, laying 
down the rule that tragedy could only be the de- 
velopment of the plot. At first view this does 
not seem to change an}'thing; nevertheless, it 
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does change everything, f w it 

Passion, encountering an ohrtacfe and tiyi^K ti 

overcome it, whether triumphing w 
is an animated living spectacle; from tiie 
obstacle comes a second, often a third, 
catastrophe, and from the midst of 
culties that surround the man he who 
to gain his end may inspire terror and pitj; 
if passion is only occupied with itself* what 
pens? A languid tale, weak interest. 
si>ecclies, minute details, curious researdw 
in tlie luiman heart, heroes Uke PyrrfauSi 
and Xipharcs; in a word, fine speakers and 
orators wIh) confide their sorrows to the 
this is wliut Ilacine put on the stage, 
niirul»Ic ^*niu.s, exquisite style, and ^'^■■twl 
Doubtless lie has written masterpieces, but Ik 
left us a detestable school of prattlers, 
one l)ein^ able to write like him, his 
have put ever>" one to sleep. 

Should we repniach him, and eouki Ik 
done (»tberuisi*f This merits examinatioii. far 
ill this we find the difTerence between his ds^ 
ami our own, and ronse(|uentIy the motiwa ttsi 
should iiiihuv us to tr%- another method. 

IVrhaps {H-opIe think I am going to speak tf 
tlie manners of the cxnirt of I^XHiis XIV» 
attempt to pnne, as a thousand other 
have done, that Kacine was influenced hf 
eflVniinate eourt; that pn>hably was tme^ 
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there is another reason, not so well known, which 
is much more real and important. I shall submit 
it to the reader: " One of the greatest obstacles," 
says Voltaire, " which prevents all great and 
pathetic expressions in our theaters is the crowd 
of spectators mingled with the actors. The seats 
on the stage interfere with the scene, and make 
all action almost impossible. 

" Now it is quite clear that such a disadvantage 
alone sufficed to deprive France of many mas- 
terpieces which would doubtless have been put 
on the stage, if the stage had been free — cleared 
for action, just as it is in every other country 
in Europe. . . . Cinnay AthaUe^ should not 
be represented on a tennis-court, at the end of 
which some decorations in bad taste have been 
erected, and in which the audience is seated, with- 
out regard to order or reason, some even stand- 
ing on the stage itself, others standing in what 
is called the parterre. . . . For example, 
how can we venture to make Pompey's ghost 
or the genius of Brutus appear in the midst 
of young people who never look at things in any 
other light than that of giving them the op- 
portunity of exchanging pleasantries? . 

" How can the slaughtered Caesar be brought 
on the stage? How can they make a desperate 
queen descend into the tomb of her husband, 
and step forth from it, dying by the hand of 
her son, in the midst of a crowd that hides the 
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tomb, the son, ami the mothert and ttal 

tbe terror of the scene by 

in^s: . How cmn that be piayad 

a narrow stage. In tbe midst of a crowd of 

pejple who leave a space of a c are d y %tm fail 

for the actors f This is tbe 

plays are merely long 

We mu:»t acknowledge that among four 

tragedies that have been put od the 

it has attained st^me renown in FraDoe, aD 

about ten or twelve liave been founded 

trigiie. liased on love, more suitable for 

than tragedy. The stor>' is moatly the 

the same plot, jealousy and a rupture* 

in a ntarriage: continual flirting, a ainiple 

e«ly in which princes are actors, and in 

there is Mimetimes hlood sbed for the 

custom/' 

I «|uote these detachetl sentenees fi 
passages in Voltaire's writings; thej 
me to prove this definitely. Bcaidei 
renu iiil»crs these versi's from MoUere'a Fi 






'I fir m-tdiN firifin. rmi'h «inr keepioa 
Whrn (irir «iii) ap{ir«n likr ■ uum 
An iiiiiilfnriian. fiitrn, with trrrible ftir, 
I>^riiiin«liii|( till* «i«-|er niiuit hrgin thm 



Sad vanity of thinffs human! \Vhatl all 
b(*autiful theories of llacinc, 
thoughts in so eI<K|uent a dren» 
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pref aces» so noble, this gentle method of proceed* 
ing, so tender and so passionate, may trace their 
true origin to the fact that there was only a 
space of ten feet in which to act, and also to 
the benches in front of the stage. May it not 
be possible that the nmnerous confidants only 
make these fine speedies, so well delivered by 
enamored princes, to fill up the scene without 
doing much, for fear of striking the legs of the 
marquis in passing? Alasl it is too true. And 
how is it that we must acknowledge now that Ra- 
cine's tragedies put on the stage, as magnificent 
as they are, seem cold, for the moment, with 
a strange coldness, like beautiful statues half 
come to life? For this reason count Laura* 
guais gave thirty thousand francs in the year 
1759 to have the benches removed from the 
stage: this is tlie reason that Andromache, Mo- 
nime, and Emilie now have peristyles to them- 
selves, with nothing to interfere with them; there 
they can have a space of sixty square feet to walk 
in, and no marquis is there interfering with the 
actors, to say something pleasant after every ti- 
rade, to pick up Hermione's fan, or to critidBe 
the legs of Theseus. Orestes, sword in hand, 
needs no longer scatter the crowd of dudes, 
sajring : '* Gentlemen, allow me to pass. I am 
on my way to kiU Pyrrhus." This is why we 
find that the action lags, and are astonished 
that, all the doors being open and the pulftoe 
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deserted, no one enters, acts, or makei tfie piqr 

progress. 

However much we respect the writers of the 
great agi% we find our needs to be difTerent fraoi 
theirs; mc must do difTcrently, Inxi how? That 
is the question. Voltaire was the first to make 
an attempt, in his Tancrcd, to create a tragedj 
truly modern. He thought he had oompletdjr 
succeeded, and he was not altogether mistaken. 
The subject be chose is one of tlie most beaiitH 
ful and most pathetic ever seen on the stage; 
his plot is simple, tM)Id, and traced by a 
hand; unfortunately ever}' one is forced to 
knowledge that the versification is carelcaa, 
dinarv, written bustilv, and that declamation is 
made to take the pbiee of tnith. It apiiears tliat 
Voltaire wrote nothing to satisfy his conacienee« 
exi*ept wbi'ii anuised by anger; on other oe- 
ca.si(»ns be might lie descriU^d as a man workiQf 
for a wuger, and improvising as lie went akmn* 
Kvrn wbi-n writing bis most iK-autifuI rerKi^ 
one might imagine bis friends listening outside 
the diNir; they are a |KT|K'tual {larade. I am 
not nstoiiislM'd that the em|H*nir. on mdiqg 
Z(urt\ at Saint Helena. thrt*w the iMiok down. 
exelainiing that Voltaire was neither acquainted 
with men nor ^itb pavsi<»ns. Na{M»leiin oouU 
not take into mnsideration that the author of 
IKdipUM matie these great efl\»rts to give a de» 

pra\ed and debused SAx*iety a taste of the wild 
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fruits of antiquity. Whatever it may be, and 
despite its faults, the tragedy of the crusader 
Tancred merits grave consideration. If it can 
not be called a model, at least it is an ex- 
ample. 

De Belloy made some attempts to establish a 
national tragedy ; his first ideas were remarkably 
good, but its execution was so weak that it is 
not worth speaking about. Chenier followed 
the same course, and tried to write a somewhat 
historical and republican tragedy. But these 
details lead me too far away from the subject, 
and I shall only notice the date of a productive 
idea. 

The introduction of the drama into France 
exercised such a rapid and powerful influence, 
that in order to satisfy this new taste, without 
entirely deserting the old school, some writers 
attempted to meet them half-way, and to write, 
so to say, tragic plays. They did not precisely 
violate the rules, but eluded them, and, one might 
say in law phraseology, that they conmfiitted a ro- 
mantic offense with extenuating circumstances. 
Men of excellent minds have attempted this 
method; they succeeded because talent always 
pleases, no matter under what guise; but setting 
aside these merited successes, I believe that this 
plan is in itself false, illegitimate, and danger- 
ous for young people to follow. " What does 
it matter," it is said, " whether the rules are ob- 
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served or not in « play, as long at it 
one?'' The public is ri^t in reaaoning 
the rules of Aristotle do not oonoem it» 
they do concern the writers, who ought to 
them, for it was not for amusement that Alot- 
ander*s preceptor made so many calculatioiiB» aa 
many profound studies, so many dry 
in order to establish these laws. Many 
are accustomed to ref^ard these rules aa impadH 
ments. La Motte said that the three unitka 
were onlv fouiidctl on fancv, that one eouki 
form to them or not, as one wished. It is 
tain that nothinf^ obliges an honest man to 

.ser\'e tliem. Aiiv nnv can write as he 

■ 

The ndes of tra^'dy only concern thoae who 
wish to write n tragedy; but to try to write cm 
without oi>serving the unities is somewhat Iks 
same as trying to build a house without 
A |)Iuy disn'garding the unities may he 
tN*Autirnl. it may |Nisse«is a tliousand riiarma 
the most iH'autiful verse* in the world; it 
l)e ndvcrtisi'd as a tragedy; but to make 
think that it is a tragi*tly is (|uite another 
exft'pt we imitate the monk who, during 
thrrw a little water on a chicken saying. **I 
baptiyi' th«-e earp/* 

If thi* rules had lieen shackka inTcntad at 
pleasure to make things difficult, to put an Mi* 
tlior ofi tlu* raek. and ti^t his skilK it would kt 
so absurd that it is scarcely poasiUe to 
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that men of ability like Sophocles, Euripides, and 
Corneille would have accepted them. These 
rules are but the result of calculations that have 
been made on the means of arriving at the end 
that art has in view. Far from being impedi- 
ments, they are armor, receipts, secrets, levers. 
Architecture employs wheels, pulleys, frame- 
work; a poet uses rules, and the more precisely 
these are observed and used the greater will be 
the effect, the substantial result; take great care 
not to weaken them, if you do not wish to weaken 
yourself. 

I suppose that what I call the middle path, 
half dramatic, half tragic, is gaining ground 
in France; in fact, becoming quite usual. Let 
us suppose two writers, one of independent 
genius like Shakespeare, the other possessing ex- 
quisite taste like Racine, stopping and finding 
this style adopted, trjnng to follow it, what 
would the result be? The man of independent 
genius would not vnrite more than four pages 
before feeling himself trammeled; he would 
have no patience with this method ; the irresistible 
impulse of developing every part of his genius 
would cause him to throw off this feeble yoke 
that seemed to him so useless, so unjust; the 
other writer, on the contrary, would soon per- 
ceive that he had everything to gain by being 
more simple: he would feel that the episodes, 
the change of scenery, deprived his work of the 
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grandeur and strength that he strived after. If 
he did not know tlie rules he would divine tfaeni; 
if he knew them he would use them. And to the 
middle course wouhl prove insufficient far Ikr 
first of these two men, and dangerous and 
less for the second; one would break the 
the other wouhl draw it more tightly. If 
dy reap])cars in France, I dare advance the opin- 
ion that it must liecome more chastened, man 
severe, more anti(]ue, than in the age of Ra* 
cine and C'orncilie. In all the transformatiooi 
thn)ugh wliich tragedy has passed, througboiil 
its whole development, and all the changes that 
have degraded it, there has been a Iramug 
toward the drama. When Marmontel propond 
to change* the s(*enery in ever}' act; when the cn- 
(*yi'Io|K'(lia ventun*d to say that the English plsf 
Ilcvvrlcif was as tragic as (Kdipm; when Dide- 
n»t tried to pn)ve that the misfortunes of an 
ordinary private citi7x*n could lie as interestiqg 
as those of kings, it all sct*mcd hke decadcnei^ 
which served to iiitroduct* romanticism. To-daj 
tlir tirania is nsttiirali/rd in France; we under* 
stanil (ifH'tlir :irnl Shakes|R*are as well as we do 
Miidatiir ill- St:i(-I: it is tnie that tlie new 
as yet. lias urily made attempts, and its 
Iiititinarv aniitr has rnrried it a little too f ar. SS 
MMlirrf says; hut we shall do U-tter later, and 
til' II it uill U- acH*omplished. Or, just becaoK 
the drama has Ijeen graftetl. it seenis tti me that 
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tragedy, if it is to revive and be sustained, 
should cling to its old charm more firmly than 
ever. Since the time of Voltaire it has almost 
always been a jjretext, a kind of theme, by means 
of which the author practises everything else, 
and often destroys it thereby. Romanticism, 
trjMng to make itself felt, is introduced into 
tragedy to devour it, just like a worm in ripe 
fruit; and many people at present consider the 
fruit withered and rotten. If Melpomene were 
to reappear on our stage, she would have to 
wash the wounds. 

Would it not be a good thing to try if true 
tragedy can succeed in our day? 

By tragedy I mean, not the plays of Racine, 
but those of SophcK'les, in all their simplicity, 
paying strict attention to the unities, etc. 

Why do we not write on subjects new — 
not contemporaneous or too near our own day, 
but French and national? It seems to me that 
people would like to see on the stage some of 
our historical heroes of olden times ; for instance, 
Duguesclin, or Jeanne d'Arc pursuing the Eng- 
lish, and let their ornaments be as beautiful as 
their cloak and tunic. 

Would it not be a hazardous but praiseworthy 
undertaking to purge the stage of these useless 
speeches, these philosophical madrigals, these 
sentimental lamentations, these displays of trash 
that encumber our boards, and send all this f rip- 
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per}* to rejoin the marquis de Moli^ and tfe 
banquets of count I^uraguais? 

Whv shall we not take for our nx)tto thia d^ 
vice of Chcnier, that served as an epigram lo 
nunanticisni, and which may eciually well be 
applied to the renaissance of trajjedy: 

With new thoughts, let us make ancienl vmcL 

Would it not lie something quite new lo 
awaken the (ireek Must*, to venture to preaeni 
it to the French in its tierce grandeur, in its aul^ 
lime ugliness f ** The misfortunes that o%-ertake 
our friends or those who care nothing for iia»'* 
says Aristotle, " an* not tragic; a muthrr wiM> 
kills her son, a son who nits his father's throat. 
a brother neurlv killed hv his sister — all thil 
is tragedy.** They are not, as you can 
madrigals. 

Would it not Ik.' curious to see, comfiared 
the mcMlcrn drama— who fancies herself tcrrilik 
when onlv ridiculous this tierce and iiiexorahk 
Muse, such as she was in the gn*at Athenian age; 
when the hra/en vessi-Is tremhled at her voicrf 

Would it not lie time to pn)ve that trannif 
is something more than a statue declaiming; 
tinully to show that one can act, while speakiqgi 
and march with the tragedy f 

Woid<l it not lie time to introduce f utik l 
of style into serious subjects, to abandon paia- 
phrases, this ikioiikius and friToloua "^"**'^*' tf 
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revolving one*s thoughts? For example, would 
it not be as well to say ''a man ^dx> strikes 
with his sword" as ''a mortal who slays with 
his blade " ? The ancients despised this timidity, 
and Comeille did not speak thus. 

These are the questions I venture to put to the 
writers who are justly renowned among us, if 
the talent of the young artist who tries to rees- 
tablish the repertoire of the olden days demands, 
as is probable, a role written especially for her. 

NovcMBiR 1, ISSS (Revue des Deux Mondes). 




THE FRENCH THEATER 

THE UKPHODIXTION OF BAJAZET 
By Madkmomklls Rachil 

Bajazct has just l)ran reproduced on tfe 
French stage. Mademoiselle Rachel plays Rob* 
ane. If I am not mistaken, this is her aaxth rAkL 
TIic critic, who was lioth indulgent and joift (a 
rare c*omt)inatiori), when criticizing her in five 
of her roles, was severe in this, her sixth. I ai^ 
knowledge not being able to give anj reason for 
this; but eight ncwspafHrr articles, mit t e n the 
same thiy, l»y men of intelligence and good taA^ 
express (lissatisfaetion that this play is pal cn 
the stage again. Neither can I tell why thiy 
ebosi* tills cKvasion to t|uestion the ahility of 
the young artist and that of Racine. I \ 
ent at the first |KTf(»rmani*e and I went 
tinu*. so that I could ntnscientiouslv studv it 
a \ iew ti> elucidating this |M»int. but I Ul 
it Kvs than InfMre. Of the six rok"S that Mad* 
ern(»is(-llc Haelu-1 lias playnl since slie went cn 
the sta^^c, Hi»\atie seems to me lier best 
if \\v ( xecpt Ilermiune. 

I rniiciiilKT (»ni' niulit. at a luilK I 
uoriian etitrr i she \\;is an actress, the one I SB 
talking aUuit). and 1 turned to my ne^^Aorli 
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say that I thought her pretty; he was an Eng- 
lishman, an inteUigent man, and he thought so 
too. '* Nevertheless," said I, " the newspapers 
pronounce her ugly/' 

*' But you know," he replied, " une journal 
means une jeune homme. How, une jeune 
homme (a young man) 1 

'* Ah, yes, une jeune homme who writes what 
he sees, and nothing besides." 

" That may be so, but many newspapers say 
she is ugly." 

''Ah, welll" my Englishman replied, "you 
and I think her pretty ; we are equivalent to two 
newspapers." 

Encouraged by this example, I venture to de- 
clare that I am a young man who finds Bajazet 
a good play and Roxane charming. Although 
I have tried my best, I can not understand why 
people object to having this play put upon the 
stage again. Do they not like the scenery? It 
is very conventional. The costumes? They are 
all new and exact enough. The actors? They 
are the same who played Mithridates, Androm- 
ache, Cinna, etc., etc., except the actor who takes 
the part of Bajazet. Joanny, who takes the 
part of Acomat, used to play Mithridates; Au- 
guste takes the part of Horace; Mademoiselle 
Rabut, who takes the part of Atalide, used to 
play Andromache and Sabina. \Vhat then is 
the reason of all this dissatisfaction people are 
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talking about? I saw nothing of it in the 
ter. There are only two things that can be 
cized: the author and the chief actreM. 

As I imagine Racine is the author* I 
not dwell ufMHi him as the cause, 
it must be the actress people blame. Wbj 
I)ecially in this role? Slie 1ms studied it; 
has only to sec her to know that, and to 
to her to feel that; has she been under a 
skilful master, is she less intelligent, doa 
display less feeling? Is she more feeble, 
inspired, or more timid, or in this play ia die til- 
ing a role k*ss suited to tier? Or, finally, making 
her ap{)earance dressed as Roxane and uU^gei 
to show her skill, is slie smaller than At wat a 
month ago? This last ({uestion is, perhapi^ Ibt 
most im|M)rtarit. I lK*Iieve the most seriout fi 
that can \k! found with Mademoiselle 
that she is not tall; this is something in 
we must take her part. Pellegrini, an 
actor, a wonderful singtT. had too long a 
Lehlache is rather tcM) stcHit; Duprex also is 
small: that is verv sad. Mademoiselle 
tlien is small, so small that in the fourth act of 
liajnzi't. during the monologue, I heard 
one in the parterre exclaim, " Wluit a littk 
mon!** That man. when uttering these 
s(*ar(rly knew that Ir* was admitly bringiim 
great qurstions. anil that his remark 
an editorial. In fact, it would be twioMS ti 
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try to find out why Roxane should be taller 
than Hermione. 

Roxane and Phedre are the most difficult roles 
that Racine has written. It w^ould really be 
a great undertaking to try to comprehend the 
full meaning of such roles as these, and to com- 
pare them, as it were, if they had not been fa- 
miliar to us for some time ; but they are familiar, 
and not only familiar, studied thoroughly, and 
computed, but annotated as well. Who created 
these roles? Racine himself. For a hundred 
and sixty years we have known how to leave 
the stage, enter, walk, and speak, in these 
masterpieces of this great age. Mademoiselle 
Rachel, it is true, does not follow tradition; but, 
although she does not follow it, neither does she 
ignore it. To whatever inspiration she gives her- 
self up, it is under the sacred portico, antique 
and solemn, that she improvises; in her boldest 
interpretations, it is not difficult to see her re- 
spect for and her intelligent appreciation of the 
part. She does not play Roxane from having 
seen it on the stage, for she was not born the last 
time it was played; but it is enough that a speech 
be written by Racine for one to imagine Champ- 
mesle reciting it. We are not asking, so to 
speak, if her conception of the part is good, but 
if she wishes to play it, knows it, and can render 
it. But what good is it to discuss this when 
the parterre and the green-room applaud her? 
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Some one, exceptionally bright, nidv 
evening; in tlie foyer of the French theater: 
tnith, fieoplc criticize peculiarly here; diej 
marui not only more, but things different fi 
what they can have; they liave thought 
(ireanieti a thousand dreams, and their i 
tioM has worn them out; thev try to find S 
s|>eare in liacine and Kacine in S 
That is not a rational nor a fair wav of 
in^.** Mademoiselle liachel, as we know her* i 
not yet eighteen years of age; we perceircd 
the first time we saw her in tlie costume of C 
mille. It strms t«> me one ought to take this 
consideration when seeing her in this Orientd 
rnle which agitated her last Friday. In good 
faith, it is Mi>t iier fault that she is young. Bol 
Koxune. they say, is a U-autiful slave, iMlTi^g 
iM-enriie siiltaiia thnm^h a eapriiT, giving Ikt 
lover the alternative nf marr\'ing Iter or of df* 
\i\^: .slir was |iassii»nately ii: love, furioos 
with«>iit iH'iii^ snreastie. dissc*mhling as fftncy 
prninptc-d Ikt. eurried away hy depraved freliiigi 
and, alN)\r all. |ealniis: and tiny air astontshciL 
aliiinst iiidiLfriHiit. that a ehild seventeen 
of a^i- can riot express all thi^se fcvlings. 
an- diMihtltss the nsults of ^rtat inuigination 
pri»fouiid disi^iv cries. Mademoiselle Rachel is 
t(M» youM^ to ha\r hail tht*se exfieriences. Whjf 
then dill she uiithrtakr to play this partf Was 
alie recjuested to do itf Why was siie 
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been changed, and which is none the less useful 
for that, I would say that Mademoiselle Rachel 
filled that role with inimitable charm. If she 
had made her debut in this role, the critics would 
not have given her such unqualified praise, load- 
ing her with pompous epithets and flattering 
eulogies in describing the reproduction of Ba- 
jazet. How astonished we would have been; 
how enthusiastic I But this is her sixth role; and 
see how we Parisians are. We want something 
different from Mademoiselle Rachel herself; we 
are familiar with the fine uplifting power, the 
characteristic and striking gestures, the expres- 
sive glances, and the great intelligence of our 
young artist. Yesterday we admired them, 
loved them, and they reached our hearts ; but to- 
day we are out of humor, and want something 
new. In place of this energy we want tender- 
ness; in place of this well-ordered behavior, we 
prefer confusion; and, above all, we wish the 
actress were taller. This is how she is criticized, 
at least in the newspapers; for, thank God, the 
public is not in the least of this opinion; people 
went to the second performance as they went to 
the first and will go to the third; they inter- 
rupted the play twenty times by involuntary 
murmurs that an audience can not restrain, and 
that constitutes real applause. In a word, the 
role of Roxane is one of Mademoiselle Rachel's 
greatest triumph^. 
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if too ardent, how to purify it; if too 
how to ennoble it; if jealous, how to fatboai 
it easily; if sublime and chaste, how to expfauD 
it simply; if be attempted to portray a Roxaoe. 
he would doubtless jKirtray her without omittiog 
one trait of ber cliaracter. Every one of ha 
cliaracteristios is sudi that no otiier hand but faii 
would have ventured to draw, and his heart le- 
s|M)nds to bis toucli. Tliis play is especially po- 
etic; {H>etry watebing this |Miisoned ruse, of mhkk 
Sbukes|>eure s|H*aks. wb«>se |KTfunie cMily CMapcs 
in tbe presents of fear. m«Mlesty. and fitxidiMai; 
that is tbe reason wbv a ebild of sixteen 
of a^e, when sbe bap|K*ns to lie Rachel* 
play tbe role of Koxane. 

To ^ive an exam|ile among many, I quote 
these lint's fn»ni a nt*wspa|KT: 

I |»itv li.-ij:ft/rt ; I rttiil hif rlunniL 

Tbey dwell on tbe meaning of these 
and find tbeni verv U*autiful. Thev ask 
is meant by tbe charms of man. Ah, luv GodI 
Uaeiiie never meant anything more than heaiitj 
of faet*. gracv of manner, and gentleness of 
s[M*eeb. wbi(*b e«»iilil Ik* as well applietl to 
as to a wniintii. Sifu*e when has this word 
bail a diHVrent meaning f (fiMl kiHiws how IIk 
iMK't Wf»iilfi bave bbiNlK-d ba^l 1r* hcanl his 
interprete<l In Nueb a vulgar style. But 
can you exiK-et! 

In u^ing tills uord the meaning of which 
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been changed, and which is none the less useful 
for that, I would say that Mademoiselle Rachel 
filled that role with inimitable charm. If she 
had made her debut in this role, the critics would 
not have given her such unqualified praise, load- 
ing her with pompous epithets and flattering 
eulogies in describing the reproduction of Ba- 
jazet. How astonished we would have been; 
how enthusiastic I But this is her sixth role ; and 
see how we Parisians are. We want something 
different from Mademoiselle Rachel herself; we 
are familiar with the fine uplifting power, the 
characteristic and striking gestures, the expres- 
sive glances, and the great intelligence of our 
young artist. Yesterday we admired them, 
loved them, and they reached our hearts ; but to- 
day we are out of humor, and want something 
new. In place of this energy we want tender- 
ness; in place of this well-ordered behavior, we 
prefer confusion; and, above all, we wish the 
actress were taller. This is how she is criticized, 
at least in the newspapers; for, thank God, the 
public is not in the least of this opinion; people 
went to the second performance as they went to 
the first and will go to the third; they inter- 
rupted the play twenty times by involuntary 
murmurs that an audience can not restrain, and 
that constitutes real applause. In a word, the 
role of Roxane is one of Mademoiselle Rachel's 
greatest triumph^. 
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Why will some ncwspai)ers deny her this tri- 
umph? I have alremly .said that I can not tcO. 
and if I niif^ht ask them I would exprev my* 
self as follows: 

But, lastly, tell me, gentlemen, why it db* 
pleases you. She did what she could, and what 

eertuinlv no one hut she can do. Since vou mt 

• • • 

that a woman should Ik.' thirty years old befort 
playing that part, hring tliem forward then* and 
let us hear them recite: 

HAJjft/ct, luU'ii, I fei*l that I love joo. 
You art* limt. 

As you art* not f(»nd of inniv, tell us how dif- 
fereiitly you would pn*fer the following quota* 
tioii recited from tlu- iiitcrpretati^in given to it 
liy our youn^ artist : 

V«iii will MNiii ri-jmrf hi thr tirar M^ht uf htm. 

As yon love |>a.s.sioii and energy, I might al* 
most siiy fenK*ity. timl the pn)|K*r intonatioo 
for this line: 

M\ n\:%\ h.iH nt liiHt )irr«rritr«l hiiii«rlf befurr aw. 

FiiiMllv. MS \ciii tliirik Mademf>iselle Rachel 
d<-stitnt( nt' that tjuality railed st^nsitiveneaa, that 
is tci say. of' that c xpn-ssinii that ci>mrs fram the 
heart, try then tt» re|Nat this line after her: 

YiKi will iit-\rr trll iiir lUnl vitu livvr 



Tn sjK'ak Mrinnsly, erities have their prifV 
leges; that no one omtest.s; they liave eamad the 
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reputation of being sensible and intelligent men, 
who have given proof of this, and who have made 
a legitimate reputation, speaking about and dis- 
cussing every question, passing judgment, some- 
times light, but always delicate, piquant, and 
readable. If some of them copy, every one 
profits by it. Yes, the critics are a real power, in 
fact, one of the greatest of to-day. 

So when a young debutante comes to a new 
theater, where she has more reason to be fright- 
ened than to be hopeful, where nothing sustains 
her as yet ; where the public do not know her, and 
take no trouble to follow her; let her play with- 
out being appreciated, in plays relegated to the 
past, and when, in this solitary position, the artist 
unknown, but faithful to her conscience, cour- 
ageously asserts her talent, without regarding 
whether or not the audience is listening: yes, then 
it is that the critic has a noble task to fulfil; he 
must listen, take his pen, tell the public to come, 
and the public will come. This blase and in- 
different crowd, whose taste has been spoiled, 
whose ears have been deafened, leaves the opera 
and the boulevard to promenade the rue Saint- 
Denis, sit down and think quietly, sees that there 
has been no deception, and so the next day every 
Parisian is there to hear — amid the five acts they 
know by heart — a hundred lines recited by a 
child. 

Yes, when later this same young girl becomes 
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a woman* sure of herself and her rcpwtitwfc 
having long since been a favorite with evety oh; 
and ai)i>ears in a new role, the critic will atiB 
have a great task to i)crfonn ; that of watchiqg 
the fame of the artist* of not letting her dcj c tn d 
IVoin tlie higli place to which she has attainciL to 
warn her when ncetl l)e, and, instead of blamiqg 
her, to |KTforni, as it were, tlie oflke of the matt 
on watch who gives warning of the approttch 
of land or nnrks. 

But wlicn in the lN.'ginning of one*s carecTt 
wlien this child, who docs not anticipate her 
fame, is still st niggling to make herself under- 
st(MKl; when upplaudctl in five roles she tries Ike 
sixth, and in that one. liaving nothing in Ikt 
favor hut her genius, she tries to derclop bcr 
talent, you omie along the next day with your 
intelligent^, your e\{>erience, you ait down QQ Ike 
same In-neh you sat u|M>n w*hen you judged Ikt 
so justly, and you now criticise aercrely Ihii 
nohle and nunlest girl who displays her talent 
iK^fore two thcHisand |H*fipIe; who listens to her 
own words in puhlie, impatient to ezpi 
feelings in one of the nuist difficult and 
genius roles in any of our tragedies. Do jam 
liNik at this attempt as you would at an ordiMffj 
play, a fantasy, a pastime? And you, 
ened hy your memories, do you hold your 
high when you should clasp your hands, 
it is not tlie first time she has acted. 
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your attitude may have changed, because you 
want something new at any price. 

If these are your tactics, then we, the public, 
we who pay for our seats, we who you begged 
the other day to go to see Andromache, we have 
the right to say to you, as we did to old Corneille, 
** How beautiful! " for we are not discusshig an 
actress, a reputation, or a caprice of the moment; 
you taught us to love a pleasure which we have 
lost, but which we cherish, and which is ours; 
we wish to see what it will be like, how Mad- 
emoiselle Rachel will play Roxane the day after 
to-morrow, and then Esther and Chimenes. 
Tragedy revives by itself, and we can not hear of 
its being crushed; at first we must be permitted 
to listen, and two years from now we shall tell 
you definitely your opinion; until that time you 
should not criticize the artist; we are not dis- 
cussing her, but the art she revives, immortal art, 
the glorj'^ and joy of the human mind. 

In fact, what is your object, and what are 
you pretending to do? Let us admit that Mad- 
emoiselle Rachel was really not at her best in 
Bajazet, which, however, I am far from think- 
ing, but no matter. Let us further admit that 
you have acted according to your conscience in 
thus severely criticizing her, and that by so do- 
ing you have been impartial. Do you not, on 
the contrary, think it your duty to be indul- 
gent? You were indulgent to Talma when he 
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was growing old, you never told han 
performance was feeble one evening; 
silence that you imposed on yourKlf* ool of 
res})ect for the fame of a nuuit can yoa bbI 
still retain for the sake of your own bc^xi^ liar 
tlie future of art, for the efforts of a chikL tm 
your speeches of the evening? While it wamj ke 
tnic that Bajazet was not so well plajvd m 
Mithridatus, is this of such great 
and in what does it so greatly diflferf Do 
not sw that in tlins attacking this young girL 
arc pleading a false cause* one that can not ke 
g(MMl, cvi*ii if it might lie just? Is it 
miration for Uacinc that makes you ao 
tird, arnl arc you so indignant at seeing it 
'.v(*ll Acted now than fornu'rly? Wliat good ii 
it to say sf)? It will do Racine no good; for* 
if Ills plays have l>cen once more favonbty 
(*t'ivc«I at tlic theater, vou must thank M 
sellc Haclicl; for do you not feel that on 
lursi-lf hiamcd S4) f|uickK\ and with so little 
trsy, slir will l»cc*on)c disc«)uraged? Do yon 
fee 1 that ill n*adiii^ your articles, this chil^ ii 
whom alofir r(*sts all the grandeur of thankfli^ 
ness, who is not snrt* of herself, and wfaow 
witlistandifi)^ her j^reat genius, is not jret 
ferling the pain of lM*ing severely 
child, who plays Ilemiionc so well, who 
stands how to recite Uacinc so well, may be 
to weep? 
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See what harm you can do I People may- 
say: yes, it might be a great misfortune if the 
newspapers were to attack Mademoiselle Grisi 
or Fanny Elssler to-morrow, and they were to 
grieve over it a moment. What would that mat- 
ter? Their reputation is established, they are be- 
loved, they are beyond the influence of a passing 
shadow. Besides, music, pantomime, and dan- 
cing are not lost arts. It is the reverse with 
tragedy. If people discourage Mademoiselle 
Rachel, they are discouraging Hermione herself, 
Monime, and Roxane. He who loves art ought 
to go twice to see her in these roles. Do we live 
in the age of Talma, Duchesnoy, Lafont, and 
Mademoiselle Georges? Perhaps then it might 
have been permissible to treat the efforts of a 
debutante lightly, to compare her to those sur- 
rounding her, and to give her stern advice for 
her own good ; but now in this age of confusion, 
in this sad condition of the stage — critics, poets, 
all kinds of artists, painters, musicians, every 
one of us, have only one thing left to do when 
we go to the Theatre Franc^ais, and that is to 
applaud Mademoiselle Rachel, to sustain her 
with all our power, to praise her to the utmost, 
if necessary, not fearing that she will be spoiled 
l)y it. Is it not a great sight to see how much 
will and power is displayed by this young girl, 
who is not troubled by the multitude, or by the 
cues, so often false — ^given her by the actors 




MADEMOISELLE GARCLA*S 

iNCERT 



I CAN not tell why the apparition of the 
is regarded as something horrible and 
iiig. In this resfxx't the strongest minda 
us feeble as children. We shudder at 
thoiiglit of seeing, even for one moment, the 
we Imve loved so dearly, whose memory we 
i.sh. Instead of tlie beautiful custom of 
ancients of rethieing this ]x;rfect body, f] 
sn .shiwly and so wisely, to its elements* we Imij 
it ha.stily, turning our eyes away from the 
of our lK*st friends, and a spadeful of 
has scurcelv Urn thniwn on the oofltn 
wc avoid s|H.'aking of them. It seems that ft 
is not considered g(MMl taste to recall to a 
to u ImUher, the name of a deceased 
or sister. Instead of the urns that were 
plaei'd on tlie hearth and containetl the 
the deirased nieniliers of tlie familv, 
«l>\iM'il tlK*se dreadful solitudes called 
ti I i< s, and we have replaced tlie ancient 
tiMiis hy the fear of apparitions. 

K\er since Mademoiselle (larcia began to hi 
!.ni>un, e\ery one hIio s:iw Iht remarked 
liiueh slie resembled Malibran, and with 
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for it is certain that several old friends of the 
great singer were ahnost frightened at the great 
likeness. ^lany similar instances are cited, 
among which 1 choose one. About a year ago 
there was an Englishwoman studying with La- 
blache in London; she lived in the same house 
with Mademoiselle Garcia. This young person 
happened to sing an air from Norma^ and her 
master, while teaching her, talked about the way 
Mali bran sang that air. At the moment this 
pupil was about to take her seat at the piano, 
she heard a voice in the adjoining room (it was 
^lademoiselle Garcia who was singing precisely 
that very same cavatina from Norma) ; the Eng- 
lishwoman thought she recogniased the voice of 
Malibran herself, and stopped, struck with sur- 
prise; she imagined that a ghost was giving her 
lessons, and she was overcome with terror and 
fainted. 

It seems to me that under Uke circumstances 
I would have oi)ened the door to the ghost. The 
first time I heard Mademoiselle Garcia, I also 
was half inclined to think I saw an apparition; 
but I avow that this apparition, aged seventeen, 
made me feel very differently from fainting. 
It is certain that her voice would move any one 
who had loved her elder sister. The resemblance, 
which, however, consisted rather in her voice 
than in her features, was so striking that it would 
seem supernatural if it were not quite usual for 
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two sisters to resemble eadi otber. Her 
had the same timbre, clearness, 
fearlessness, and that Spanish coup de 
which is both liarsh and sweet, that gi^ 
somewhat the same impression as the flaw of 
wild fruit. But if the timbre alone were Ife 
her sister, it would be a coinddenoe of lillk 
importance ; in fact, tlie worst it could do wooli 
be to bring on an attack of ner%*es. Happ^f 
for us, if Pauline Ciarcia has her sister's 
slie also has lier scml, and without trying to a 
tate her in tlic least, she is endowed with Iks 
same genius. In saying tliis I do not think I 
exaggerate or that I am mistaken. 

I shall not attempt to give a detailed 
of the (*<>nctTt which was given at the 
sance Tlicater; I shall not tell you 
Mademoiselle (iarcia sings from sol to mi 
from fa In re, or if Ikt voice is i 
or (*ontralto, for the good reason that I 
nothing alNUit these things, and so wouU 
ahlv make a mistake. I am not 
and I can exclaim with M. de Maistre, ^ I 
Heaven and those who heard me play the 
to witness/' The young artist sang three 
The following is the criticism wl 
gent woman wrote in a letter the foUowiqg d^f ; 
it is more to the |M)int than anj-thing I eaii Mf: 
*' First slie sang an air from CoBta, written ftr 
Malibran, a strain that brings forth Ike tJk 
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beauty of the voice; there was great applause, 
but no emotion; then she sang an air composed 
by M. de Beriot, but the orchestral accompani- 
ment was not good. She holds her music very 
gracefully and is decidedly pretty on the stage. 
She was attired in white, and wore a black chain 
containing a small diamond in her front hair. 
She had a very distinguished air ; when she bowed 
to the audience she bent forward a little, and 
this modest salute was noticeable for its dignity. 
Without stopping the tremolo that took the par- 
terre by storm, she sang the cadence frmn the 
Diable; bad orchestral music; a wonderful per- 
formance that astonishes one, and that is alL 
You see she has not been able to develop either 
her dramatic talent or her true voice; she has 
been in a measure sacrificed.'' 

Mademoiselle Garcia speaks five languages. 
She can play in a German; English, French, 
Spanish, or Italian theater, and she would be as 
much at her ease in New York as in Vienna, at 
the Scala as at the Od£on. She acccmpanies her- 
self with the greatest ease; when she sings, she 
does not appear to make the least exertion or pay 
any attention whether she is singing a cavatina or 
a bolero, an air from Mozart or a song frmn 
Amidie by Beauplan; she throws herself into 
the feeling of the piece in such a simple and 
unafi^ected way that it might almost be called 
grand. Granted that she studied weD— and tbis 
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ease is the result of deep thought — Ae 

those high*born ]>eople who know cverjrtittm 

without ever having studied. 

When listening to her we do not fed Ihil 
fatiguing pleasure that studied efforts alwajt 
pnxhice, even when ]K*rfectinn is attained; 
is not one of those painstaking artistSi 
we admire while knitting our brcm-s, and 
talent gives us headache. Slu; sings as reaiElf 
as she lireathos; although knowing she is atif 
seventeen years of age, her talent seems so nil- 
ural that one does not even stop to wonder at iL 
Hit onintenanix* is so expressive that it chaqgs 
with n-niarkublc rapidity and freedom, not aatf 
ac(*or(iing to the pieee, hut also according to thr 
scnteiiir she is singing. In a word, she 
the gnat scrret of art- tliat of feeling 
thing Ik* fort* singing it. She d<ies not listen la 
her voiiv, hut to the pn>niptings of her 
and if Hoileau was riglit in saying 



WliAtrvrr wr know «rll. wr ran ripmi clearly, 

it can hi* assertiHl that " wliat we feel thoroiig|i|f 

is still iK'tttT rxprrssttl.*' 

I have nrver Itt-t-n ahli* to understand, so to ny» 
why It is rmt (*onsidfn*ii |»ni|H*r to spcmk fiwly 
the praises nf the dead, unh-ss it may he for Ihs 
sake of hariiiini; thr living. Human ii 
gi-nct* is so linntcii that praise that is 
he sincere is ahnost alwavs taken for a 
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ment as soon as it is addressed to any one who 
is neither at the antipodes or underground. 
Montaigne said, ** I dare to say what I dare 
to do." We ought to be brave enough to say 
what we think. And so I think that Mademoi- 
selle Garcia, who, I hear, will make her ddbut 
in two years, has as glorious a future before her 
as her sister. 1 only regret one thing, and that 
is that she does not make her debut to-night, so 
as to deliver us from hearing the artists of to-day 
whose style is false, affected, and ridiculous. 

In making this statement, I am far from de- 
nying that we have excellent artists; they are 
so well known that it would be useless for me 
to mention their names: besides, I have no wish 
to criticize any one unfavorably; that is some- 
thing that I do not care to do. I desire to speak 
not of any particular actor or theater, but rather 
of a style which is always exaggerated. This 
blights everything, and people delight in it. 
It consists in the affectation of naturalness, a 
parody more fatiguing, more disagreeable to 
see than all the coldness of ancient tradition. 
Tradition is very tiresome, I know; it has one 
insupportable fault, which is that of making 
puppets that seem to be held by a thread, and 
never to move unless that thread is pulled; the 
actor has become a marionette. But the ex- 
aggeration of naturalness is still worse. If the 
yoke of tradition is now broken, the actor — free 
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to do as he likes — can follow his inspiratkxw be 
it good or bad» and that would do but little 
We would see on the stage real human 
some humorous, others serious ; some ooldt 
passionate. No two men feel alike; eveiy 
could then interpret his juirt as he pleased. In- 
stea<l of this* what luip|)ens? We must ae- 
knowledge that Malibran has contributed lo 
bringing alx>ut tlie style now in fashion. Sk 
made every movement, ever}' gesture* and imd 
every possil)le means to express lier thought; 
walked fast, she ran, lauglied, wept, 
her forehead, t<M)k down her hair, she did 
these things without thinking of her audience; 
hut at least her agitation was real. Thaae teuK 
luiighs, dishcvcle<l hair Ixrlongeil to her; tfacj 
were not imitations of such and such an 
when she frll to tiR- fl«N)r in Othello. V!\mX 
pressinn will you pHnluce on me when you 
pull your hair out, and when ycHi do it a hundred 
tinu-s niort* than Malibran, if I peroetre thil 

vou havr no si*ntiment liehind itf What 

• 

do vou think I shall take in your cries of 
in your fruntii* action? I do not even 
.stand thr motivi*. I ran not tell why you 
yoiirst*lf thus. WIr^u the German lingm 
to Paris, there was a certain aetrett 
Fischer, I think: she was a pretty woman. 
Iilonde. with a ver>' fresli voice; she s t ep ped It 
the front of tlR- stage, in the vicinity of 
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prompter's box; joined her hands as though in 
prayer, and then sang her best She never made 
another movement, even if the selection she sang 
lasted half an hour; if she were encored, she re- 
turned to the same spot, clasped her hands and 
began as before. She certainly was not Mali- 
bran, she was Madame Fischer, singing in her 
own way and imitating no one ; she did not gain 
much, it is true, but would she have been able to 
do better without entering more into the spirit of 
what she sang? That is a question that concerns 
every one ; why do you make so much of it? You 
think yourself so wonderful, and perhaps you 
might do passably well if you only tried half 
as hard. 

Actors exaggerate because they have a desire, 
or rather a determination, to make an effect, 
which now seems to have taken possessicm of 
every one. I might well suppose that tfab desire 
has always existed, but I never thou|^t it would 
be pushed to this length. People call this exag- 
geration simplicity. Authors, actors, musicians^ 
all have the same end in view — effect, nothing 
more; they consider every means justifiable to 
that end, when they have attained it; you can 
say no more; the orchestra tries to make as much 
noise as possible to claim its share of attention; 
the singer who wishes to drown the sound of 
the orchestra sings at the top of ber lungs; the 
painter and the mechanic pQe up enormoas seenie 
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on the stage so that people will 
the programs for their names; the 
forty trumpets to the orchestra so that hia 
will make more noise than the preoediqg 
and so it follows that one increases the 
The audience amaax^, deafened, opens ita 
and ears in mute astonishment; the 
tlunks only of the receipts and puflSqg the pisf 
in tlie newspapers; and in the midst of all 
there is not an honest creature who aska 
self if there was not formerly something 
music. 

It is strange in<leed that Don Jmmm m phj psi 
now» and tluit we go to see it Madame F 
sings for us Vcdrai carina^ the simplesft 
most naive air in tlie world, and we find it 
ing. lioaving her, we go to the fashionable 
era; wc find ourselves in a tomb, in the infcndl 
n-gions, nnywliere. We see there 
)iorsi\s. armor, drunken revehy, 
Aiid Ih'IIs. not one musical phrase; a 
frigliteii one away or make one crasy; 
fiiid that I'haniiing, as charming as Vedrm 
rino. riN>r little tune that McYiart seems to IwPt 
written fur a Ii>ve dittv, what will beoaas wi 
you, great (iml! if put in an opera wiicra Mb 
and truin|)ets were always sounding? 

What I have just said of my knowledge of 
music ilfuihtlesis gives me but little 
on the subject ; i am not sufficientlj 
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attack a style that I believe to be bad, and so I 
can only say that it is bad. Let some one more 
skilful than I tell why, and some one more skil- 
ful think why; but people do not express them- 
selves thus. I remember having read somewhere 
an excellent question which I quote from Al- 
phonse Karr: " * But, sir,' said a spectator to his 
neighbor, while listening to an opera, * do you 
really think this is music? ' " I do not exactly 
know what his neighbor replied; but under like 
circumstances I would have answered: " No, sir, 
this is not precisely music, and yet one can not 
exactly say it is not." It strikes a middle path; 
these tunes are neither tunes nor recitatives, 
phrases that try to be phrases, but that at founda- 
tion are nothing of the kind. As for the songs, 
the melodies, one never discusses these. There 
is no more singing; its place is taken by speak- 
ing or shrieking, a kind of intonation, a com- 
promise between melodrama and tragedy, the 
opera, the ballet, and the diorama. It is the 
bringing together of things to appeal to the 
senses; there may be music, but I am unable to 
say what role it plays. Besides, ask an Italian 
singer we all know if he admires the opera; he 
will say, yes, there there are superb things, great 
effects, fine combinations, harmony, much sci- 
ence, and a great deal of work; but ask him if he 
would like to sing one of the parts and he wiU 
tell you that he prefers to be in the audience. 
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It is time that we cured ourselves of ttb 
ease and its effect. Mademoiselle Guda 
have the courage to say to the orchesirm 
she makes her debut, "" Sirs, not so loud **; to 
the actors, '* You scream too loud **; and to the 
coniiK)ser, '* Your opera is a discord.** It le- 
<|uires c*ourage and encrg}' to speak thus dearlf ; 
hut wlicn one is named Crarcia, sister of 3 
and <laughter of Don Juan, one can 
language, or rather, one does not hesitate 
fore using it: tnith is an invisible force 
has its rhuruid like a river, and genius is the 
IcviT it uses. IVoplc* are now talking ahout a 
new o|KTa that is l)cing written for Madcmoi- 
si-llc (■arria; it is also said that she b going to 
Kngland: Iwith tlu-se suppositions are wrong; 
should not go to Kngland, for it is in Paris 
the real puhlic is to lie found, and one 
not make a dehut in a new opera, becaiiBe H 
in tlie music of the great masters that true 
is to Ik* fnund. Hecausc all tlie greatest 
of the world have taken a rule is no reason why 
a deluilaiite shouhl U* afraid to attempt it; 
the niritrarv. this is the ver\' reason that 
should play it in her turn. Malibran, Pasta* 
Madame FtMinr, and otliers have sung 
o|KTa: then try to sing it. and by heariqf 
as well as them, this o|iera will seem new to 
. • • Hut I |K-nTivc that, without 
I am giving needless advice to 
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Garcia. I should have limited this artick to 
one word: that Malibran has come back to life, 
and we need not to have any uneasiness about 
that ; we only have to let her take her own course. 
The same day that I heard Mademoiselle Gar- 
cia, I was passing the morning on the Pont 
Royal and I met Mademoiselle RacfaeL She was 
in a hack with her mother, and as she passed she 
read; probably she was studying her part I 
watched her come from a distance, her book in 
her hand, her expression serious and sweet, 
plunged in the deepest thought. She glanced at 
her book, and then she appeared to reflect I 
could not help contrasting these two young girls, 
both the same age, both destined to make a revo- 
lution and an epoch in the history of the arts; 
one speaking five languages, accomitanying her- 
self with the ease and assurance of a master, 
full of fire and vivacity, talking like an artist 
and a princess, drawing like Grandville, singing 
like her sister; the other, knowing nothing ex- 
cept how to read and understand, simple, re- 
served, silent, born in poverty, her whole fortune, 
her whole occupation, her whole pride, this little 
book that trembled in her hands. These are 
nevertheless sisters, I said to mysdf , these two 
children, unacquainted with eadi other, and who 
may never meet. Between them there is a sacred 
tie, the same starting-point and two such dif- 
ferent routes, the same end in view and two nidhi 
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clifTercnt results I One has only to open her ipe 
when every one loves and admires her. It nugfal 
lie said that she was bom a flower and that muae 
was her perfume. The other, what a task, what 
an cfTort must not timt little head make to cam- 
prchcnd the <lelica(-y of a courtier of Limii 
XI Vt the nol)lcncss and mcxlrsty of Monime. the 
fierce spirit of Roxanc, the f(race of the Muku 
the poetry of the passions! What diflicultics Ke 
in her path and what a wonder it will be if she 
succeeds! Ves, ^'nius is a f^ift from hearoK 
it overflows in Pauline (tarcia like a quantity 
)f wine would in a small cup; genius shinet 
11 the wanderiuf^ ^lan(*€ of Radiel, like a spark 
in the ashes. Ves, there is a breexe now hkiw- 
ifif; in the world of art; anrirnt tradition wm 
admirably conventional, still it was convmtinnal; 
the fI(N>d of romanticism has been a dreadfU 
delude, but an im|M>rtant victor>'. The yoke is 
broken, the fever is over: it is now time for 
truth to rei^n. pun* uneIoude<l tnith, freed fna 
rxa^^eration. from license, from conrrntional 
fetters. It is the mission of these two ynuQg 
^nrls to brin^r hack tnith. May they acfvmpGril 
this! May they ^o their way! Knhappily. I 
sliall n(»t W' alile to follow them, but I can at 
least si-v them start i>n their way, and drink la 
their bealtli with a K«MMl-wiII. 

While dreumin^ thus. I went to the 
and, as it happens that a poet always puAi 
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thoughts into rhyme, I have written these few 
indijQTerent lines : 

True then, whate'er men say, they ahmll find proof, 
This spring hath an immortal source, concealed. 
Which flows divine beneath the courser's hoof. 
And, by its blessings, is for aye revealed; 
Like nature's sap it gushes clear. 
For fair divinities are here. 

What boots it that we live in foolish strife. 

For empty words to satisfy our vain. 
In pompous chaos live an anxious life. 
All noble peace is lost in wordy strife; 
Like hammers smashing the abodes 
Of idols honored by the gods. 

The arts may be our theme, can we decide? 

By changing errors we are just as vain. 
As one who throws his paramour aside. 
We weary of these theories inane; 
For every spring the lilacs bloom. 
And art again her fires relume. 

Whims, dreams and taste — the gargon of it all. 

Comparing modem art with the antique; 
And under rival flags our forces fall. 
To slay each other with a fond critique. 
With all our rhetoric we yet will see 
The babes of yesterday as wise as we. 

Young hearts, full flowing with the ancient riiyme. 
We bid you welcome, whom the gods hold dear! 
Our age is yours; your labor is sublime 
If it but soothes the soul that sheds a tear. 
Your brightness— be it thus oonfesMd, 
Bleating, you are youiaelrei motl bleiwd. 
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And hfi pi n eM ihall ever guide yov 
Bj jour renoanring fortmie*! 6tUe 
And enulate the worth of true Mkpli» 
And woo the heftveolj Miiae» dfoid of 
Tlie Mum alone jou muil 
PliertMi of ooDiecnled tn» 



Obey the godlike inpuke, aD undamled. 

Hear not the drear mmplainlag of the day; 
Let love and truth and beautj be Kchaalad; 
Our iweetert milei evoke, dhaae lean mmwf^ 
Song's brightest treasures amply 
Ueed not our rrasnningp but 



THE ITALIAN THEATER 

THE FIRST APPEARANCES OF MADEMOISELLE 

PAULINE GARCIA 

It gives me pleasure to try to describe the 
appearances of Mademoiselle Garcia. It is true, 
that coming so late I can no longer tell any one 
anything and that now the public has nothing 
to gain by my advice; which is reason enough 
for giving it, because by doing so, what I want 
to say is, thank Gk)d, not to the critic; I do 
not have to pronounce in an hour a verdict 
upon her future. My opinion will not be a 
judgment, but a little chat — if you will call it 
so — like that of the foyer between acts. 

The most severe judges have recognized that 
Mademoiselle Garcia has a magnificent voice of 
great range, a perfect method, a charming flexi- 
bility, much dramatic force, imagination, and 
truth. Strictly speaking, it could be said this 
is the same praise that would be given to a fin- 
ished singer. However, this is bestowed upon 
a young girl, eighteen years old, who has only 
a[)peared in six plays. The role which she first 
took, that of Desdemona, is one of the most 
difficult in the Italian theater — perhaps the most 
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difficult It requires one to be both a 
tragedienne, to be emotional and dreainjt 
not only to execute the most oomplicated 
futiguing music, but to inspire it so as to t 
the heart, to render Rossini and Shak 
In addition, it is necessary to overoome the 
vivid recollection of Malibran and Pasta. 

It is not an easy thing to oome forth fi 
the same ordeal from the first day without 
tation. Mademoiselle Ciarcia has the ability lo 
do it if she docs what is expected of her. 
Ixrgins where others finish. 

I am not ignorant of the numerous 
tioiis to wliich she must submit Christian 
ity wouhl not ]>cnnit praise withcHit 
it. I know it quite as well as any one* and 
wisely sai<l that Mademoiselle (tarcia being voy 
young. hiT voice is not as reliable, 
as it will Ikt when she becomes older. I 
say that, having playc«l ver}* little, she 
the ease in her surnnuidings which die will 
quire witli mon* cxi)cricnce. I hare 
many other things as imfxirtant, but I 
mission not to discuss tliem until thej 
el(*arer to mc. and not to count the ft 
which fall fn>m tlic first flapping of the 
of a flying hird. 

Surely, the ap]K'arance of a young gM 
presents lu-rself 1m* fore the |niblic for the 
time is always a touching siicctade and 
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one feel kindly. But when knowing, in advance, 
about this young girl, as we all know Mademoi- 
selle Garcia to be a person of talent, merit, and 
modesty, whose fine training has produced rich 
results, this sif^t is not only touching, but it 
commands respect, and awakens at the same 
time the greatest solicitude. The first represen- 
tation of Othello drew, so to speak, all Paris to 
the Odeon; when, at the melancholy repetitions 
of the airy Elizabeth, Mademoiselle Garcia came 
upon the scene, there was at first a moment of 
silence in the hall. The young artist was trem- 
bling, she hesitated; but, having opened her 
mouth, unanimous applause saluted her from all 
sides. Was it in remembrance of her sister, 
whom we all liked so much? Was it the gener- 
ous ovation ofi^ered a trembling debutante? No 
one probably can tell. Each of the first strains, 
veiled by emotion, which came from the lips 
of Pauline Garcia were, so to speak, caught by 
the crowd and followed by a flattering murmur. 
At the first difficulty which presented itself in 
the song, her courage suddenly returned; the 
applause recommenced and in a quarter of an 
hour a fine future had opened; this was a good 
thing and did credit to every one. 

The Othello of Rossini can not be praised too 
much. I do not know if it will become fadikm- 
able, for the fashion in music is frigfatfuL 
There is no more perishable art in the world, «nd 
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this verse of Dante*s could be applied to it 

ter tiiaii to painting: 

MuU nome pcrchi mnta IaIol 




Whatever it is for us at present, the 
of Othello is a niasterpicoe. I am not a 
remember, of the libretto. It is 
to sec how badly a play by Shakespeare ean It 
mutilated. But what ability the genius 
who could write a sublime couplet on 
rhvmes: 

No pi6 rrudrlc un, anima 
No, che gUmmai si vrde ! etc 

I do not know if this is Italian. The 
of Uossini is not that of Sliakcspeare. In 
Kn^lish truKcdy, master of tragedy as he 
huniun passion niliHL ()thelk>, bmTe» 
^entTons. is the du|Hr of a seiHindrel inf 
rank. 'Hit* an>;clic purity of Deadenm 
stniK^linK. by its swiftness alone, againit 
i'tl*f)rts of laKo. Otiicllo listens, sulT 
tatrs, treats Ills witV badly, and is orerooBe hf 
trars; Ik- linally su(*i*um>»s and. bidding 
niuItaiuMiusly t(» lioimr and happi 
In tilt' nprra Ik* is dominatotl by a 
I'Miraliir fatality. Fmm tiu* moment 
artidii U'l^ins until the* d(*ed is (fcme* the 
is drvotrd. 'Vhv nui.sir c«>nstaiitlT 
most prnfound melanclMily: in spite of tfte 
lades, fant'uri-s» and IIr* concetti •oqgl which ftl^ 
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low, the motives are sadly connected; all are 
linked together and become sadder and sadder, 
until the last which announces the arrival of 
Death in the bridal chamber, and which seems 
like the invisible choir of demons urging the 
murderer on. The Othello of Shakespeare is the 
true portrait of jealousy, a frightful dissection 
of the heart of man; that of Rossini is only the 
sad story of a calunmiated child who dies inno- 
cent. 

No one, I think, has understood the role of 
Desdemona better than Mademoiselle Garcia, 
and it is appropriate to speak here of the differ- 
ence between the two sisters. Malibran played 
Desdemona as a Venetian and heroine, and gave 
herself up to love, anger, and terror; even her 
melancholy was energetic, and the romance of 
Saule broke from her lips like a long sob. It 
has been said that she acted these words of 
Othello spoken when he arrived and embraced 
his wife: "Oh, my beautiful warrior I" these 
glowing words fitted her burning genius. Paul- 
ine Garcia, who had only seen her sister play a 
few times, introduced into the role a character 
of great sweetness and resignation. Her timid 
and moderate gestures show the effort she makes. 
Her restlessness and the presentiment which pur- 
sues her is revealed by sad and suppliant looks, 
by tender sighs, by gentle efforts to regain her 
spirits. She is no longer the beautiful warrior. 
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she is a young girl who loves i 
wishes that her love be pardonedt who 
her father's arms, even at the moment 
curses hcr» whose courage only returns at 
instant of death; in a word, to quote 
si)eare again, from one end of the {day to 
other, " an excellent creature. "• 

A certain incident will serve to better 
the difference of which I speak. 

In the second act, when Othello has gooe ts 
battle, Desdemona, remaining alone, oonsuHs Ihr 
higher powers in regard to the welfare of ter 
huslmnd. " He lives," was the reply. Olir 
knows with wliat vivacity Malibran played 
scene; the cry of joy which she gave 
sistihle and electrified the entire halL M 
scllc (larcia rendered this situation diffcscBl^ 
as MNui AS she lR*gins to hope, she turns 
and, |>ereeiving her father enter, is 
with tern)r; it is to this {Nm-erful and 
i*ontra.st that she omtvh her applause, for thns Ihr 
feelings of the s|KH*tator, instead of taking a js^ 
ous turn, retain an iniprt\ssion c»f sadnesa. I di 
not pretend to decide which of the two 
riglit. and 1 lM*lieve them )M)th to be; I only 
to show the strarige difference. 

The Italian play, strictly speaking, 
begin until the close* of the first act. 

* Kxrrllriit wrrtrh * firnlition catch mj 
But 1 do love ihcc '^Qtiikua f 
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selle Garcia played this finale with grace and 
I)erf ect self-possession. Her respectful attitude 
toward her father; the side glances whidi she 
dared to throw toward Othello, the mortal fear 
which agitated her — all were profoundly felt 
and modestly expressed. In this lovely chorus 
one hears the words: la dolce speme (and this 
language is so charming that these words suf- 
fice) ; she sings with admirable sadness. 

In the second act, she lacks in the first scene 
a little of the theatrical manner whidi is now 
creating so much comment. I believe that Ru- 
bini, to escape her petitions, was obliged to take 
refuge in the greenroom. The moment when 
she falls, repulsed by Othello, seems painful to 
some persons. Why this conclusion? Another 
time an armchair was placed there and the libret- 
to stated only that Desdemona fainted. If I 
make this allusion it is not that I attach mudi 
importance to it, but these great spectacular 
movements, these sudden theatrical effects are 
so fashionable at present that I consider them 
seriously. Malibran often used them. It is true 
she fell, and always very well. But to-day the 
actresses of the boulevard should also learn how 
to fall, and Mademoiselle Grarda, more than any, 
seems to me to be capable of showing that it 
is possible to succeed in such a way that it wif^ 
be banished altogether. 

The air of 4^^ il padre m^abbandona is one of 
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the most bizarre pieces; it is a miztaiie of tte 
simplest, most difficult, and complieated 
The situation forces the actress to be as 
as {x)ssible» while at the same time, 
she sung the first notes before her voiee 
her thnnigh a series of embellishments. But j 
I)ecause it is so bizarre, this air serves to 
singer; if she is not equal to the situatiop, 
can not enter the field. How frequently have 
seen beautiful fieople, full of good inlcntiQOib 
scarcely strike the first bars with a ■>^^"'*j nrfeik 
which makes one think they will weep from 
tion, suddenly recover themselves with a 
breath and iM'gin to sing like a flute! When 
simple strain is sung, it is harmonioua. 
falls hack in dcniisc^niiquavers, like 
pliMlcd giH). Mademoiselle (iarcia, in tUi 
leaves nothing to Ik.' dt*sired. Her voioe, 
range is two cK-tavcs and a half, an unusual 
hination f»f soprano and contralto, b 
with the greatest east*. SIr* knows hoir to givt 
a tone of Midni*ss to the most diflkult and pcffl* 
ous situatii»ns. 

The parterre applaudeil the roulades 
oiisly and justly; the principal phraa 
moves everylMNly. and which, for my part, I 
oniniend to thosi* who arc al)le to underslani^ ii 
the manner in which (larcia pnMiounoea te 
verse. 

The emir, the trmr of an unhApfij oac 
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In the slowness with which she kneels» in mak- 
ing the gestures f oUow the voice, in her trembling 
hands which at first dasp themselves, then fall 
as the knee bends: there is a singular gradatioDt 
instinctive, and upon whidi the artist has oer* 
tainly not counted, and whidi foUows the music 
wonderfuUy; perhaps it will be thought I look 
for finesse ; on the contrary, nothing is more um- 
ple, and it is in these simple things poetry is 
found. 

If I would follow Mademoiselle Grarda step 
by step to the end of the third act this artide 
would never be finished. Rossini has showered 
such a wealth of beauties in his redtations, that 
there is not a single sentence whidi is not worthy 
of attention. These redtatives, on the other 
hand, have been interpreted so difi^erenily, have 
been so often studied and commented upon^ 
that there is nothing new to say of them. How- 
ever, certain parts may be noted in whidi the 
young artist has given the proper rendering: the 
adieu to her love, U bacio estremOt the half-ut- 
tered words in which she addressed OtheUo when 
she awoke» the moment of anger and indignation 
against lago, and above all the proud cry of 
intripida morrd^ these passages have been ex- 
pressed in a new and original manner; that is why 
I speak of them. Others have been more or less 
well done, but in a sense conform to tradition. 

It remains for me to treat of the rooMOce. 
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It is said that Mademoiselle Gmrcia 
Malibran in this air. This is a great deal to mj 
and too thoughtless. Perfection can not be 
passed. Each follows her bent, and very f 
could attain it; but between these gifted intel- 
lects which cKvasionally readi supreme 
lenc(% I am unable to establish 
Each person lias his ideas, and, listening, has tke 
right to say ** I prefer this one," but never ** TTlb 
one is the lK*st/* When then will it come to paa 
that in Paris iR^ople will no longer mingle blaoK 
with prais<\ but s|K*ak gcMxl without illf 

I started to f^ive the impression which thb 
roninrur pnNlui*ed u|N)n me and find nothing 
whieh expresses it. for I can not anahie it. ShaD 
I tell how Mndenioiselle (iariMa held her harp^ 
how in the se(N»nd etniplet slie sang 
of two (K-tavesf The nunance of Sault b 
|HK-try: it is the finest inspiration (»f the 
of the ^'rand masters tlu*se are never 
passably they an* sung well or not at all* Mafi* 
bran saiii; Saitlf: Pauline (warcia sings it. 

Truly, uhni I think of tlic infinite Uhor the 
ereati(»n of a role (*i»sts the artist, it if eiloii||h 
to fri^ht<-n one. What study, what 
iture of intelli|r(tuv and strength to give to 
three hours of divrrsiou: to us who 
to pay for it after dinner! It is true that 
iMKly diN's ni»t deign to play at the 
Kubini, for exanijile, it might be said in 
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l>csides his fine talent, is an exquisite singer, but 
a very careless actor. I could pardon him, good- 
naturedly, if I had not seen him in Lucia. Why, 
wlien he can play as he did then for a quarter 
of an hour, can he not do so more frequently? 
Duprc sings like a lion, and Rubiiii like a nisfht- 
ingalc. 

Mademoiselle Garcia easily comes first and 
scarcely in the usual way. Like her father and 
sister, she possesses the rare faculty of giving a 
tragical interpretation to music. It would per- 
haps l)e a curious study to investigate how far 
these two muses are alike and where their like- 
ness begins and where it ends; for it is not nec- 
essarily disappointing that they are not always 
alike. Diderot, in the Neveu de Rameau, said I 
think the first thing that seems to me untrue. 
He pretends that music is only exaggerated 
declamation of the kind that if compared to a 
straight line — a thjTSus, I suppose — would twine 
itself around and cover it, like the tendril of a 
grape-vine or a branch of ivy. This is an in- 
genuous absurdity. Declamation is speech ; music 
is pure thought. The opera of Othello, like all 
go(xl ones, proves this. Surely nothing is more 
dramatic (taking the word in good part), more 
declamatory than most of this opera. But when 
the music sounds, how everything fades before 
it! Is there a vestige of declamation in romance? 
If the melody covers the words it is not like the 
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clinging ivy, but like a light dood 
and traniports one to the sky. 

What will become of Pauline Garciaf No 
doubts her future, her success is certain; it k 
sured ; no matter what she does she wiU 
doubt rise higher. But what will she do? Can 
we kwp her? Will she go, like her sister, to 
many» Kngland, or Italy? Will 
tempt her to seek glor}" elsewhere, or are we 
to give it to her? What is reputation, after aDI 
Who makes it and who decides it? It i 
I said to myself the other e%'ening while 
Othclh, after having been present at hb tit* 
umphs, after having seen in the hall many pc^ 
sons afl*ectt-d to tears; and I ask pardon of ftm 
gentlemen of tlie fmrterre who clapped 
hands hravdv-it is not to them this 
addressed: I ask your pardon also. bcantiM 
ladies in tlR* pn>scenium boxes, who rare over 
airs you love, who sometimes clap your 
hands, and who, wIk'U the heart rciponda to 
acivrit of genius, gcnen>usly throw your 
fumi*<l >MUH|ucts- - 1 am im> longer 
alniut these, and still less with vou, 
c*()nn()issetirs, worthy i>ciiplc who know 
thing and i*onsei)uently are pleased with 
ing! I think of tlie student, the artist, the poa^ 
of tliose who have heart and geniua* of 
come once for a treat, on Sunday, and 
not lose a word of tlie play: of those 
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the pure exercise of their imagination and intel- 
lect have a profound enjoyment; who need to 
see the good and beautiful and to weep, and to 
bathe their souls in ecstasy. It is the opinion 
of such as these that alone constitutes reputation. 
To awaken emotion, ideal truth, courage, rap- 
ture in such souls is the greatest triumph of 
genius. 

NovsMBBi 1^ 1SS9 (Revue det Deu Mondei^ 




TO THE CITIZEN EDITOR OP THE 
NATIONAL JOURNAL 

PAiiia, Avoi-vr tOp IMH 

Sir: 

The French Academy has done me the 
in its last mcetinf(« of giving me the 
founded, as an ini*cntivc to hterary exccUeiKC; 
by the count de Maille Latour-Laiidrv. This 
honorarium, acconled for a vean consists in a 
sum of more than thirteen hundred franca, the 
interest of a capital of thirty thousand franes 
l>e()ueatlied hy the testator, and invested in a 
government annuity. 

Will you be gcMNi enough, sir, to add thk 
amount to what vou have alreailv received for 
the victims of the events of June, 18Mf I will 
hasten to place it in your haiuls as soon as it 
comes to me. 

IMease acet*pt, sir, the assurance of mv 

sincere esteem. 

Ai.nij) Di: Mn 



This letter was prt-irded by tlie foUowiqg 
lines: 

" We have just reeeivnl fn>m M. Alfred de 
Musset a letter which ihnrs not astcHiish ua, 
ing from such u warm-hearted poet Our 
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who are familiar with the terms of the rules for 
the prizes awarded in 1848 by the French Acad- 
emy will appreciate the feeling of modesty and 
generosity which has prompted this letter, and 
tlie Academy itself can not fail to approve of 
the destination M. Alfred de Musset has chosen 
for this prize of incentive which it had bestowed 
upon him." 

{Xational, August 21, 1848.) 




SPEECH AT THE RECEPTION OP 

THE FRENCH ACADEMY 
DELIVERED MAY 26» IMS 



Gexti-emen: 

I am ginng to speak to you of a man who 
loved l)y even* one, a duty without doubt 
pleasant to fultil, and apparently irery 
asnuieh as, in onler to recall to \*our 
this most ehanninf^ character and sensitive 
I will onlv have to sav one wonl to sound hit 
pniisc*s; it is siitlieient to name M. Dupaty. 

lint for this verv reason I can not touch 
a suhjcrt without hesitation, not that I 
shrink fn>m this precious task which your 
has iniiMised on me: for Ir' w1m> is honored bj 
sueh privileges should have as much coun^ 
as you have hud indulgence, and, if less wu r th y 

than he in-lieves himself to l)c of this favor 
has eonie to him, and should strengthen 
to rrspnrid to it at least. 

No, that whieh makes me hesitate at this 
nu-nt is not fear, gentlemen, it is respect. In 
tnith, how shall I, who unfortunately 
rurtly m-i-ii M. Dupaty, he ahle to speak to 
pniiH-rly of this well-nuuidi^l Hfe, of which the 
rcmemhranee is still before vou* of those 
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qualities you have loved, of those virtues which 
live in your estimation? 

How si)eak to you of him, gentlemen, when 
your memory is yet full of the simple and al- 
ways touching words pronounced at the side of 
Ills tomb by one of the masters of French elo- 
(luencc, the admirable and pious tribute which 
talent pays to friendship? 

It is necessar}% however, gentlemen, to obey 
you ; and kindly permit me here a personal rem- 
iniscence. Wlien I express regret at having 
known M. Dupaty so slightly I can not divert 
myself from a painful reflection. My maternal 
grandfather, M. Guyot-Desherbiers, had the 
honor of IxMiig one of the friends of President 
Dupaty; my father knew him whom you mourn; 
how is it then I have not known him also? (I 
know this authentically.) Because of the dif- 
ference of age doubtless, l)ecause of the death 
of my father, which was premature; but is it not 
also due a little to the distance between that time 
and this? If we had lived sixty years ago, in the 
course of ordinary events, under one of the great 
reigns of which only yesterday people took pleas- 
ure in deriding, would we have seen the social 
relations severed, sometimes so quickly that one 
could not say why? Surely these terrible shocks, 
these* dest met ions and these ruptures which are 
called! revolutions, break neither family ties or 
strong friendships, but see how they affect other 
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ties less serious and less charming, p rec ttd y be- 
cause they are so frail? See how they affect 
worldly relations, this amiable interduiiige of 
thouf^ht whicli, i f it does not fill life, knowt liov 
to cml^cUisli it and make it loved? 

I have just named President Dupaty ; it wouU 
seem, in fact, to l)e wanting in respect 
my h()nornI)lc predecessor that I do not 
mence by giving first homage to the name of Us 
virtuous fntlicr, to this brave magistrate 
one of the glories of the court of Boi 
Fndoul)ti*dIy etuirageous, when, as one of tke 
premiers of France, he dared, in the face of puD* 
ishnietit, to plead the cause of humanity, to attack 
lM)ldly the eruel customs, and to force justiee to 
retract its decisions. Not having been able to pre- 
sene from an ignominous death three unfort* 
unates whom he did not think guilty, he did Mi 
rest until he had wi|K*tl out this sad and blood|y 
rememhranee; he n\stored their reputation. 

" (*ome! ** criixl M. Emmanuel Dupaty. on 
suhji-et, in his |MK'm of the D^latemn^ ^ 
defenders of Calais! and thou above alL n^ 
father 

I havr |inmfHinml thy name: Irt innorrpcc havt hipt! 

Then he added this vt-rse, whidi was SO good of 

him : 

( >nr 111 ililr timit !»hall tumor iiMirr than nohlr boa 

Some years later Henjamin Constant 
ored to follow this noble example, and lo 
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to Wilfred, threatened in his tunit the support 
of his passionate eloquence. In fact, the initia- 
tive taken by the president of the Bordeaux 
court was not lost upon Louis XVI, and con- 
tributed greatly to the abolition of torture. 

You know how it was, gentlemen, when death 
called him, M. Emmanuel Dupaty intended to 
go to Bordeaux for the unveiling of the statue 
of his father, and had solicited on this occasion 
the title of Director of the Academy, not tram 
a feeling of pride, which would have been per- 
fectly natural, but to bring more homage to a 
venerated memory. There, if it had been per- 
mitted him to realize his last dream, a happy ex- 
perience would have awaited him whidi a man 
rarely has the opportunity to enjoy: it would 
have been to find the honor of his old age near 
the recollections of his diildhood. In fact, it 
was in this city, which was cmce the home of 
talent, that M. Dupaty was bom, the Slst of 
July, 1775. It was there that his early years 
were passed, in the bosom of (me of those gifted 
families which are like sanctuaries where noth- 
ing but noble thoughts penetrate. Others have 
furnished to the state learned men and captains» 
this family gave to it magistrates and artists. 
However, while the two elder brothers, Charki 
and Emmanuel, were taking their place in the 
foremost rank, one in statuary and one in litera- 
ture, Adrian, the youngest^ was preparing, Ij 
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studying law, to honorably wieceed Us fi 
one of the three sisters received by her _ 

the already ver}' celebrated name of £fie 4e 
Beaumont, and become also thus the liitcr itt hw 
of the daughter of Cabanis. The names of Cob» 
dorcet and that of Grouchy were joined by ttoe 
alliances. This modest and illustrious family is 
therefore identified with all our famed* 

The taste for literature was not the first woe^ 
tion of young KnmianueL Brought up in a pok 
until eleven years old, endowed with an ■ 
IK*ndent and fearless spirit, ne^'cr having 
either to college or any public school* he 
fnnu his infancy a decided inclinatioQ for Iki 
life of a sailor. The vicinity of the AUmlie 
strongly ap|K*aIe<l to his vivid imagination: ha 
constantly (*onvc*rsi^I with his brothers and aitan 
alNiut perilous voyages and distant ezpcdilioaK 
hv drew littk* sailors aixnirately and skilfully, an 
aclfniral>Ie ^ift, like that of mineral 
which he always cluTishetl and cultirated; 
at till- s:unc time, hv wantetl to be a soldier. 
trfac'liiTous dan^Ts of the sea were not 
he wished also tlu* t-\cit(-nient of battk: aD 
^rrs pkasi'^l his IniKIik-ss. 

1 (lo not know if in this course which fri^^ 
enrd the niatrrnal tiiulcnirss, lie was a| 
or rt-Ntraincd hy a man of much science and 
ihmu whose* nanir 1 dan* not {>ass in silcnot, in* 
M)inuch as t-vcn M. IJupaty never forgot i^ te 
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one of the most oonBpicuoiis tnuts of this gen* 
erons character was not only to be sincere and 
devoted in his friendships, it was above all to 
be faithful to them. As he considered duty 
sacred, he had the strength of character to rec* 
ognize it. From his early years, having lost his 
father, he received lessons and advice from M. 
Desaunets, an old professor of the College of 
Montaign ; thirty years later, in the midst of the 
success which marked his progress, he dedicated 
to his old master one of his most important woik8» 
recalled to his recollection the care and good ad* 
vice which had guided him during his youth: he 
attributed to him all his merit and wrote on hia 
first page: 

Though writ bj me thii work b dl diiiie own. 

This is not the diildish compliment of the papH 
who has gained his laurels, nor the tardy remem- 
brance of an old man who loved to bend over 
his cradle ; it is the cordial language of the honest 
man who now sure of hb path grasps the hand 
which had first led him. 

Emmanuel Dupaty passed the years wbkh 
preceded the Revolution in Paris, also that in 
which it began. He received, as might be sup- 
posed, all the impressions of the period. Full of 
energy and true patriotism, he welcomed with 
joy the first glimpse of this terrible ftima€e» 
which, after having been well liglited» 
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and destroyed so much. At this m oin eiit Ikt 
fancy it stimulated, to use the word of Aadti 

Chenier, and this abnost naive 
often accompanies loyalty made him 
did, that the way to suppress abuses was not tD 
overturn thin^. He did not imagine, to chap 
off the branches of a dead old tree, it was ne^ 
essary to strike a hatchet into the roots. He had 
seen the nobility and the clergy bereft of thdr 
privileges, and he believed in equality; he had 
assisted at the fetes of the Champs de Mars^ and 
he l)elieved in fraternity ; finally, he had wtta the 
downfall of the Bastille, and he believed in liberty. 
He was then fourteen years old: what wouU he 
have done had he seen the rest? He was the 
intiinati* friend of c^nint Deseze, a worthy 
of one of the defenders of the king. Who 
where some rash wonls might have carried 
when honesty passi^d for imprudence. His hicky 
destiny shvihI him fmm this peril and did Qfll 
])ermit him to hear the last wonb of this oiartyr 
wh(» suid in departing: " I reconunend my chil- 
dren to mv wife; I rt-eiumnend mv wife and chil- 
dren to (b<h1.** 

Draftnl. in 1792. hy the first roU-calL IL 
Diipaty eiiteretl the fleet whicb was in the 
stead at Hrest. This was the goal of his 
ho|M's and he was remarked by every 
cause* of his spirits and address. I do not 
in which of these two c|ualities he 
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this time ; they were both pleasing. As quidc to 
make a couplet as to climb to the top of a mast, 
frolicsome and fearless, according to the oocas* 
sion, with as much gaiety as audacity, who could 
help loving this young soldier who was wiser 
than his lieutenants, and to whom goodness was 
as great as malice was slight? Far from being 
offended by his railleries, they respected and pro- 
tected him for them, and let him do whatever 
he wanted to; in proof of which one day to divert 
himself, and at the same time avenge himself (I 
ask pardon for mentioning a diildish trait, but 
this also belonged to the man) , being exasperated 
beyond measure by a boatswain who had treated 
him a little too much like a newcomer, he took 
his hat from him and planted it on the weather- 
vane of the big mast Thb tridc, by whidi he 
risked his life, was applauded by the entire fleet 
The bold sailor was called and fdted on all the 
ships. 

I hasten to add that, two ytsn later, this same 
sailor, improved by study, was after his examina- 
tions made a midshipman of the third grade, and 
was still possessed of the same address, sang- 
froid and courage, in entirely different siuround* 
ings from the formidable naval battle of the 
Thirteenth Prairial. The derk of the Conven* 
tion, Jean-Bon Saint-Andr^ had him statioiied 
near him and the new midshipman was sometimes 
fortunate enou£^ to relieve the fonnalities of tint 
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august body. He was at first on the sUp 
triote, whidi toward the last of the hattfe* 
ing disabled and being closely pressed faj 
English vessels, was forced to surrender, 
midshipman Dupaty begged the captain to 
a few moments; he descended on the 
where only five or six pieces were ready to tn, 
and pointed one with so much precision that ft 
destroyed the large mast of the enemy's 
tlie most formidable thev had at this time. 
French ship was then detached and the rnflliai 
forced back from the Patriate, retreated to Iki 
Vcngcur^ of which the sublime end is knowm. 
^Vhcn the enemy had retired, the captain pn^ 
claimed that the mi<lshipman had saved the 
three times in the course of the battle, and 
moted him to the second grade. 

This short but severe campaign had, 
exhausted the strength of the young 
when the tleet returninl to Brest, i 
sickness kept him several months in the ho a pit a l 
there. Without means and without 
having lost the use of his limbs and being 
deprives! of s|K^*ch, already bemoaned bj 
mother and sisters and not even able to 
to send them a last adieu, lie saw at 
fatal hour appn>aeh. when his liupcs would 
only regrets. But it was then his ardcaft 
Inmyant spirit, turning slightly towaid the 
suphieal maxims of another age, knew for Iki 
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first time there was something more 
than the maxims of atheists. He was cared for 
by the holy sisters, and faithful in this instance 
to the dictates of his heart, it still pleased him 
in his old age to recall the beneficence by which 
they had saved him. 

Restored to his family by these precious min* 
istrations, after passing some time at Morlaix» 
in the house of the Marine Inspector who had be- 
come, like every one, his friend, he socm resumed 
his work. At first as hydrographic engineer, he 
was directed to draw up a plsoi of SaintJean 
de Luz, that of the passage Spain, and a part 
of the adjacent district, be returned afterward 
to Paris, toward the year 1707. He took this 
journey most of the time romantically on foot^ 
as it was then said, free and happy, always pur- 
sued by the refrain of some song whidi he min- 
gled with his calculations, as the impatient Muse 
which accompanied him awaited only a propi- 
tions moment to take pooncooicm of his whde 
life. 

This occasion presented itself. He had passed 
on his return to the rank of military engineer; 
but he had, in fact, to quit the service. The re- 
volt of Saint Dcmiingo, started by Toussaint 
rOuverture and culminating in the conflagratkm 
and massacres of '98, had made a diange in 
the fortunes of the Dupaty family. In vain had 
Augustus^ pne of the four brothers^ 
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himself to a long exile to endeavor to 
the remains of this fortune; his patient 
was rewarded only by thrusts from the poignardi 
of ini'iiriated monsters. lie died there. Ea- 
maniiel, then twentv-two vears old, carekv of 
the future, and half disgusted by the blood of 
battles and bv that which had flowed from tke 
scaffolds, and seeing himself impoveriabed with- 
out s(>rn)w, took his place in that vast repose in 
which wearied France slept, remote from tke 
noise of the victories of the CcuisuL He waa 
dreaming of victories and he had paved tlie 
bri<lge d*Arcolc by the side of heroes like Bd- 
liard and Vignola. or liefore I^iamies and Muiran. 
when he entered by chance, not knowing what 
to do one evening, the comic o|K*ra. 

I ask permission to state that I invent notk* 
ing, the tnitb is often strange. He entered this 
theater when* all was new to him. Wliat the 
piece was that was represented, I have tried in 
vain to find out, Init whether it was one in which 
the njd (trrtry sang with ManiMintel, or MdHil 
with IlntVinHnii, or the tender Monsigny 
till- iiiiiiiitablr Sttlaine, the dei*p impression 
the Name. After the first surprise, from the 
noise of the orchestra, from the spkmdor of ths 
lights, the flare of the fcMitlifHits, at this 
blagc of wit antl harmony, comprising all the 
tiiiguislutl men and prt-tty women, because tht 
(*oiisul luid gone to I'Vydeau. the sailor, almdj a 
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poet, saw that he was in his own country. Can I 
do anything else/' said be under his breath, ** than 
confide my thoughts to these people who speak 
and see so well, who know so well bow to laugh or 
to weep? '* As soon as the far-away dreams were 
effaced, the curiosity of following La P6rouset 
the murmur of the ocean, whidi yet troubled bis 
eager mind, confounded itself with the music 
and a stroke of the bow carried him there. 

Then appeared, nearly without intenral, tfaoae 
delightful plays, half written, half sung, wbidi 
had enlivened the most sorrowful moment of our 
history. It was not to be imagined that it was 
easy to have, at this time, really wit In ad- 
dressing a distracted public the day after Ma- 
rengo, it must be said, it was quite an under- 
taking to make honest people laugh, nor was it 
a very easy thing to know how to please the mas- 
ter of the world. M. Dupaty did both; he had 
the good fortune and talent and giving way 
without reserve to his natural inspiratioii and 
concerning himself little with the success wUdi 
had never failed him ; always inter p re t e d by the 
best artists, always happy and always liked, his 
theatrical career lasted about fifteen jrean. He 
gave it his whole attention from Ms twenty- 
second to his thirty-seventh year, and the C(hisu1 
when he became emperor went be t w e en two vic- 
tories to hear these operas where BcrtODp Bid- 
dieu, and Delayras sang. 
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Here a diffieulty confronts me. Tbey ifid not 
think that having belonged to what thejr cdkd 
the Romantic School, I had any right to like 
what was agreeable to me and for that reana 
they claimed me in an opposite sdKiol^-deciding 
from my first steps that I had taken a route 
diflVrent from what I had. It is not that I wirii 
to make a useless recantation* nor renounce nj 
ohl masters, who are still my friends; because I 
am never on had terms with anv one but myweU. 
But I protest with all my strength against these 
inexorable (*ondenuiations, formed in sdvanee. 
which make the man expiate the faults of the 
child, which prevents you. in the name of tlie 
past, from having ctunmon sense and which araib 
itst*If of the faults that you no longer have to 
punish him for those which he has not. 

It is not h<'rc, gentlemen, it is not in this plaee 
that I dread these cruel prejudices; and the 
proof I ean give you of it is that I speak bef 
vou. Hut I ask vour indulgt*nce in that i 
lK*lie\ e me sincvre when I do not over-praise this 
weak euiM posit inn. It is very tnie that work mad 
carei'nl style are sadly lacking are |K*rhaps fesi 
\n lis. Hut wjtiiniit a detail which attracts 
attrritiMU. uitlnMit an ainhiguons wortl, in 
iiig the unrks iif M. I)u|>aty it is imponble to 
stiip. ( h\f iliN-s lint liiigiT over a phrase; literary 
petiplc <iiii iH»t iiiakr sueli an ado then as to-^lflj. 
Hut \Oien one has shut tlie bix>k» it is ill 
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to tell exactly what has been the cause of the 
charm, and the integrity, grace and good sense 
that remain in the mind like the perfume of a 
flower. Happily that does not fade. Casimir 
Delavigne, a child of the same epoch, and with 
whom M. Dupaty had much in sympathy, when 
there was only love of beauty, glory, and coun- 
try in each others' souls, who was endowed with 
much force as well as grace, bestowed an esteem 
on our author's productions worth more than 
popular applause. 

One of the first pieces of the young author, 
entitled L'Opera Comique and representing the 
year VI, was composed in conjunction with M. 
de Segur, the uncle of the honorable general and 
brilliant \iTiter who is seated to-day among you. 
M. Dupaty wTote some other works, in a series, 
with M. Bouilly, whose friend he always re- 
mained. About this time there was an equally 
tender aff'ection between him and M. de Jouy; 
and this affection showed itself particularly 
when, some years later, M. de Jouy, becoming 
infirm, retired to his daughter's house in Saint- 
Germain. A precious remembrance of the author 
of Siflla has perpetuated these last attentions. 

You surely do not wait for me, gentlemen, to 
pive you a complete and detailed account of these 
li^ht and amusing plays; their very lightness 
and delicacy prevent analysis. There are, how- 
ever, among these operas, of which some are 
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comedies, certain titles too well known bj 
body not to be recalled. Who has not heani of 
the Chajntrc Second, of Lcfon de Botamqme^ at 
r Intrigue aux Fenetres, or the Foitum Veniaf 
\\\\o does not know the pretty trifle ot Nimom 
chez Madame de SMgncf One of these plajTift 
L'Auherge en Auherge, has been brought out io 
an English theater. It is excessively pleMiqgt 
on account of the changes of deooratioD whick 
come so appropriately, that the characters mt- 
aginc constantly that they are traveling, triicn in 
reality they have remained in the tame plaee. 
In /r Pocte et le Mnncien tliere are some lua^ 
which arc still ci^lchrated. Those, for cxampk; 
when the ]MK*t, defending the very humUe pre- 
tentions of the (){)era Comique against the pride 
of the (vrand (){)era, pleads the cause 
gained : 

I lti\r th<* iuiImtt ami yrt murr my mtta|pe 
Hnphiirl 1 Iravc, AIImuii ka.i mj pniar. 
Anoi-nfiti «iiii*-f'nmiinl |Mirt %A cmr lore. 
With llnmrr'n oiriMvnitr^ hU nainr upon the 
'I'll Im* \\\v fiptt U f?rrat. Ill plraur ii our wptrioK 

Is tliis not thi* acmr of grace, and if 
say M> (I<K's it not show the modest dignity of 
.M. Dtip.ityf Whrn I said notliing attnda m 
his usual styli*. I only meant in his proK 
iNcansr as s4M>n as he expresses himself in 
wv c*oine aemss at each moment something 
seems to cubt him no effort, but mming 
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denly, lightly, clearly, predse, and always ele- 
gant, sparkling here and there like golden span- 
gles. That which closed the speech from whidi 
I am going to quote a portion is one of frank 
gaiety which is very valuable, when, continuing 
to sustain his theme, the poet exclaims: 

*Tm wrong that now our oenmre*! bitter tooei 
Would yield to verae and song a fleeting palm. • • • 
Can Paris pass the name of Babet and forget! 

Hundreds of examples can be found of quidc 
turns and freedom of movement, in which there 
is always a fascinating inspiration, and over all 
a little atticism which is the supreme diarm of 
the Epitrcs de BMeau. 

One of the most remarkable talents of M. Em- 
manuel Dupaty was the skill be had, in theatrical 
parlance, to set a scene, the opportunity, the 
occasion, the precise moment when, the interest 
and curiosity having been gradually ezcited» 
action stops and passion and pure feeling is able 
to show and develop itself. These kind of 
scenes wherein the thought the author leaves* 
so to speak, is sure of finding itself at a mo- 
ment's notice, whidi throws itself beyond in- 
trigue and in the same play in the realm of pure 
humanity; those scenes are extremely diflScult; 
this is the province of poetry. Because there are 
theatrical works in whidi the fedings and diar- 
acters are so devdoped tliat ^Sbtcf atifle actnot 
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so much so that the actors seem to 
space, while in other plays strange ercnti of al 
kinds, or rather incidents, multiply, until tkoe 
is no longer any place for the heart, the aooL 
and scarccl V for the mind ; and instead of stataes 
which, at least, have the hcauty of calmnea, «e 
see the stage crossed constantly by breathkas 
marionettes, who scarcely have time to tell 
they are, what they want, or where they are 
ing from or going to. If the attention b Ike 
least diverted, or a word of these inl 
lost — which are made as obscure ai 
you are lost; the thread escapes you and the reil 
of the plot unn)lls itself liefore you like a 
eovere<i with hieniglyphics, of which ]nou 
undi-rstaiid nothing. 

The happy medium Ix'tween these two ex* 
tr(*rnes, I rt*|>eat, is ver>' diAicuU. It was not ao 
for M. Dupaty, on account of his natural ability; 
and the c*oniic o|)era, this style that he liked ao 
much and which he had so much reason to Ub; 
is that of all stvlcs the one in which he UKMl di^ 
tinctly shows the time to internipt. Thb dra- 
matic |N)Iiit lH*twccn action and |>oetry. In fad^ 
while the actor s|M*aks action progreaKa. or at 
least can pnign'ss; but as soon as he nngi, it ia 
evident that it stops. What becomes tliCB of 
the actor f Is it an irate master who 
a slave who supplicates, a jealous lorer 
swears to avenge himself, a young giri who 
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she is in love? No, it is not any of these things; 
one does not need to know the origin of the 
situation. It is anger, prayer, jealousy, love that 
voii see and hear; the character can call itself what 
it ch(K)ses, Agatha or Elise, Demance or Val- 
eoiir — music does not belong to this. Melody 
sustains sentiment; it isolates, concentrates, and 
expands it, it draws out the supreme strain so 
inueli that it imparts a truth more forcibly than 
words, it envelops it in a cloud as light as thought, 
clothing the remembrance of a favorite theme 
with garments of dazzling beauty, forcing the 
soul to recall itself even as the Muse flies and 
renders to the passing action a thoroughfare 
which is strewn with flowers. 

I find mvself far from the Foitures Vers6e$. 
That is another play I ought to forget, which is 
entitled La Prison militaire. It is a comedy in 
five acts, extremely well done, and of a lively 
and brilliant style, in which, it is said, the author 
has taken pleasure in giving some details of his 
own captivity. It was so successful that it ran 
a l(nig time and to-day could be reconmiended 
on account of its arrangement, intrigue, and 
romance; it would be considered fashionable. 
And the comedy in verse, Les Deux Mires, writ- 
ten in 1813, was honored by the Tuileries; it was 
presented before the emperor. The poet then 
was in great favor, and the Queen of Naples 
herself appeared at the Imperial Theater in an 
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allegorical quadrille which M. Dup«ty had 
posed. I could continue in this deacriplive 
in which, besides, he was very much mt home; m 
his muse had always a joyous air. 

But I ought first to speak of his dngraoe 
and of the opcTA of Picaros ct DUgo, which 
the cause of his exile and which came 
him dear. This play was at first called the 
ralcts, or later the Salon dan9 VAntiekambn: 
because this last title was not printed, and I CHi 
not find it exactly. This little play given in the 
Theatre Fevdeau in 180*2 caused much 
tion in Paris, and the representation 
hibited by the iN>lice. It is not posaUe ti>day« 
even in reading the play with the 
to understand the ver>' vague 
bn)ugbt alNuit the disgrace of the author. It 
treats of two adventurers, one of whom b an old 
Imehelor hal)enlasher and the other m Spaniril 
bariRT, who tried to enter a house* using fake 
nanu's, a deci*ption which was anon 
It was U'lievnl. at that time, that 
who bad lK*i-«»nK* girntlemen, and who 
thenisc^lves in the play, hail solicited the 

diction. Itc this as it niav, an order of 

■ 

tion was s^Nin scrvnl ufMm M. Ihipaty at 
where he was dirtaint-d for some time on the fom^ 
first by the acbniral. with the intensely diMgrae- 
ablt- prosfHrt of ln-ing \vi\ to Saint Domingo^ la 
rejoin there tlie army of General 
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Need I say that upon his arrival the prisoner 
was treated as a friend by the officers and sol* 
diers? He found himself there in the midst of 
his early acquaintances, of his best and most 
cherished recollections. Even the threat of being 
transported (knowing that the climate of Saint 
Domingo was very dangerous at that time) did 
not frighten him. It was only his dear the* 
ater which caused him cruel regrets; because he 
loved it passionately — as people do who have 
vivid imaginations. He lived, in fact, in this 
artificial but poetical life, amoag these pasteboard 
rocks and palaces which came and went at the 
blow of a wand. Even in this language of fic- 
tion, in which laughter and tears chase eadi other 
or intermingle, and are sometimes very real, 
there is, as I say, a singular mttraGtioii which it 
is difficult to resist, that is if cme possess^ if ever 
so little sensitiveness and Bome inteUect He li 
not a true comedian who does not love his the- 
ater, but for the author this attraction la greater 
yet, because one recites and the other creates. 
It is true that the comedian, if he ii gifted with 
true genius, can also merit the name of inventor. 
Garrick has dared to correct» in one of the mas- 
terpieces of Shakespeare, an admiraUe soeiie» 
which thus modified has been mppkuded by all 
Europe. Talma, wh(nn Napoleon esteemed so 
much that he thought of giving him Hie erofs of 
the Legion of Honor, was valued for bis wise 
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counsels ; and in eadi play in wbkh he made A lit 
as one mi^t 8ay» if he did not make it a 
who did? But with what eamestnem and 
ure does not the conscientious writer* full of 
subject, see his ideal take living form bef< 
walking, speaking, illustrating the dreamt of 
heart! And if the love of truth and bimity 
guides and enlightens him, with what caie» cqie* 
daily with what irresistible transports doci he wA 
give himself up to this work, whicht good or haiL 
whatever be the result, is no less, as one 
say, one of the highest expressions of the 
intellect. It is well known how Moliire 
tisetl it. Voltaire wept, and wished every 
weep* and was angr}' if they dki not 
his own tragedies were played at hit 
and tradition has taken care to inform 
Kucine reeited his verses to Mademoiselle Cham^ 
niesle. Doubtless, as far as intellect is 
there are greater and more difRcult ways, i 
parable ones, those over which Fenekxi and Boa* 
suet have passed. Hut this one is none the 
lK*autiful, and shfudd certainly be 
wben followetl bv an honest man. . • . 

This firings me liack to M. Dupaty. He 
then at Hrt*st. a little wear}', but taking eaie not 
to sbow it to the |H-ople wIm> treated him io 
always improvising ehamiing verses which 
to him as by an inspiration, when he le a rned 
tlie consul liad auieliurated his decrees. 
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Napoleon perceived, with the keen glance which 
never forsook him, that the sentence had been too 
quickly pronounced. I do not know if he thought 
he had done an injustice, but he wished to make 
reparation. The prisoner was liberated and re- 
ceived permission, in other words, an order, to 
return to Paris. The most fascinating and bril- 
liant offers were then made to M. Dupaty, but 
he refused them all, and from this moment, for 
seven or eight years, or nearly to 1808, until the 
marriage of the emperor, he devoted himself to 
the theater. 

On the occasion of these pageants of all kinds 
which followed this marriage, he was, as I have 
just said, admitted to the presence of the queen 
of Naples; he was also presented to another 
(lueen, whose name is enough to recall all the 
grace and charm of this court, at that time un- 
eijualed, I mean queen Hortense. He com- 
posed lines for some festivities, for the fetes 
given by the princesses, and he always kept sa- 
credly the tokens of their kindness. Finally, the 
emperor, in 1812, gave him the cross of the 
Ucunion. At the same time he again offered 
him a high judicial position; the great judge, 
Duke of Massa, was deputed to offer it to him; 
hut it was subject to some conditions which M. 
Dupaty would not yet accept. Later, the em- 
peror announced his intention of appointing him 
one of the instructors to the king of Rome. 
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An apparently trifling incidait» 
curred about this time, seems to be wtMfkf nt 
attention, which proves oact more the 
or rather veneration whidi M. Dupaty 
for the memory of his father. In 3 
1812, M. de Feletz wrote in the Jtmnmi it 
VEmjnre an article upon the Lettres 9mr FltmBt, 
in which he did not content himself wHk 
criticizing the work, but attacked very stnngly 
the philosophy of the author. The thne Dupstj 
hn)thers went together to demand his renoo f(Or 
writing it, M. Emmanuel especially wm vcfj 
hasty. The scene left a deep imprcwion oo Uie 
iiiiiul of M. de Feletz, which twenty*foiir ycMB 
aftiTwanl, when M. Dupaty presented hiiBKif 
at tlie Acadrniy, was the cause of bringinn 
tngdlRT. and the beginning of a friendship 
(»rilv crusi^l with the death of >I. de Fclets. 

However, if he refusetl thus far the imj 
achiiiiiistrations, the author of PicaroM and DiegB 
nni\il not rirfnse the conqueror of Wagnum itSi 
less till* vnii(|uishcr of Ixripsic. This cram thai 
Ik* had ri^irivcd fnmi the hand of Napolcom 
(TOSS whirli he wore over his heart, and the 
ness of his refusals made him value highly Hw 
only thing which he had accepted frmn m 
who (*i)iiM give so much, and who knew so 
liow to offer it. While the conqueror went 
vi(*torv to virtor>', he did not try to follow 
nor to touch the lyre of Tyrtcus. The 
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powerful Napoleon was frightened by modest 
talent; this was not his fault, he had no time 
for it. In the midst of his campaigns, when he 
enjoyed (he said so himself) the roar of the can- 
non, he also loved literature, but he did not yield 
to it. It was at this time, one day when he was 
present at a great carnage, he said, by way of 
praise, " lie should have many works like this; 
it is a true quarter-general's cannon, one fights 
the enemy l)etter after having heard it.'* Strange 
praise, great in its way, but at the same time is 
well calculated to frighten Demance, Florville, 
Agathe, and Elise. 

M. Dupaty at this time made three inoffensive 
persons prattle and babble. When the emperor 
returned dusty from his great achievements, and 
tired of conquering his enemies, Dupaty im- 
provised couplets for his fetes. He loved, with 
all Iiis heart, the great man of the Tuileries and 
Iiid liiniself at Feydeau so he could see him and 
touch his sword. But when the great disasters 
came, when, in the track of the burning of Mos- 
cow, on tlie way to Beresina, Lefebvre, a septua- 
genarian, marched on foot behind Napoleon, 
lie began sadly to say: " This poor emperor 
whom I love is very unfortunate 1 When one 
sees this flag, which has traversed the world, fall 
strip by strip and degraded bit by bit for two 
years; when one sees at last crushed France re- 
membering in vain the glories of Italy» then the 
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vaudeville writer, the novelist, put 
form to go to Clidiy, and in Us turn 
on his sword." • 

M. Dupaty after this journey did not 
to stay longer at Feydeau. He began lo 
the well-known song (xi the emperor and Ihl 
King of Rome: 






GiMid him weD; lie b the hope cf Vimmt 

All the soldiers knew the refrain; m for 
once having taken up arms, he 
of the national guard, as he had 
But it was with him only a pasnng 

I le commanded the corps of whieh he 
head until the companies were dtsbanded* ApriL 
1848. 

In all the disturbances which ooourred 
the past thirty-four years he repeatedly 
risked his life. He e\'erywhere 
prt*ssi()ris of sympathy, attachment, and 
After the n-(irganization of 1848, exempt 
of his age f n>ni continuous service, and 
having his cpaulctfi, he claimed 
common soldier, his fiart of the fatigOBi 

* Char^rd with the coniinuMi of a diScvk 
vAiirrfl on thr plain nf Saint- I>rnU, and 
KiiMUrM a luittrn' «*f artillrnr which 
llr Impuirtit thrm liark to Uie drfi 
Mar^h^l Munrry, «aid tii him, " Manhd^ 
ut'orUiuocc." — AtUkm'i \cl€. 
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dangers that his old companions would have 
braved without him. This warlike instinct of his 
youth was a passion in his old age, and it seemed 
strange enough to find in the study of a man of 
letters, l>etween the bust of Voltaire and that of 
Rousseau, a loaded gun. 

I have now to speak of two poems, one of 
which on its publication produced a good effect, 
and tlie other of which remains unpublished. 
The first is entitled Les Dilateurs; the second, 
Isabcllc de Palestine. 

Les Delateurs appeared in 1816; this poem 
was written evidently under the very vivid and 
violent impression produced by the spectacle 
of the reprisals which characterized this sad time, 
principally in the middle of France. M. Dupaty 
was then one of the contributors to the Mirror 
and the Opinion; this was the dawn of little 
newspapers; later, he became a member of the 
Society of the Children of Apollo, and he oc- 
aipied himself writing a little work called la 
lihetorique des demoiselles, written under the 
guise of Lettres a Isaure. Suddenly the news of 
tlie (leatli of Marshal Brune arrived. One heard 
of assassinations, frightful insurrections, and of 
all the crimes dear to the populace. M. Dupaty, 
in the midst of his work, felt his pen tremble 
in his hand. Indignation prop)elled him to write 
some verses which he jotted down haphazard on 
on paper ; the next (lay he continued and, his in- 
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tellect being thus aroused, thinking to 
page he wrote a satire. 

It was the general opinion, that for pnritj 
energy of style, as well as elevated 
this satire far surpassed his other 
I incline, for my part, to this idea; and if I 
permitted to express all my tboughta I 
dare to say that this little poem oould 
crmipare with any other work of this style. 
witli Horace or Boileau, nor above all willi Ihr 
great Juvenal, but with Gilbert, for 
and even those stronger than he. Axaang 
passages written collcMiuially, full of 
spirit, one is found which nukes one tremble. II 
is the picture, unfortunately but too true, of 
ghiLstly cxecuti(»ns witnessed by the Rhooe 
the Isi-rc: 

Forth fpHii thr ritirs imivrtli toiture't kwlnnMal: 
A M'afTolil njiiililrsi itNuninft thruuKh tbr CcUil 

The pitTc which l)cgan thus is remarkable Ifar 

its .sinister strength. The }M)et shows ua un| 
islicd crime, tlic assassin jeering his 
son stniek down in his motlier's arms, the tijri^f 
man murdered in his iRtl, then he added ill 

ing: 

'Hir^tr rriiiir^ mtr mtwnrd with ItMBOi dl 
Aiiil nilliiiAC tMM-k ill htirnir tif tlie ti$lkU 
'Hir ri\ rr. Iiriiiinnic Imt ihr tlmy bflofv 
'llir |ilra«i%rit inft« I if iiatiirp iia hirf wawk 
lirliiil«l« thr f hlliir«-n*« «IbucIiI<T nf iMr fl 
AihI tu thr i-il\ briiiifi the IJuudj 
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IsabcUe de Palestine does not present siidi 
scenes. This dramatic poem, too long, I think, 
to reproduce, breathes throughout the most noble 
sentiments, and this heroic greatness, this crusade- 
like courage, so proud before men, so humble be- 
fore God, this chivalric poetry, of whidi the 
Tancride of Voltaire remains the inimitable type. 
Nevertheless, M. Dupaty only imitated his guide 
when he was good, religious even, and in the 
thousand ways opened by this insatiable and 
great intellect, he saw only the right path. 

This play occupied M. Dupaty entirely. 
Strange to say, this tragedy was at first a comic 
opera, begun in 1818. Little by little, as he 
thought he wrote, the subject assumed other pro- 
portions under his pen. At least, to have handled 
this manuscript which one opens with so much re- 
spect, it is impossible to imagine how much care 
and perseverance, what investigation, and wliat 
deep study of history and how many religious 
principles have entered into this beautiful work. 

This was the last of this amiable author, of 
this excellent man, and in reading it cme feds 
how much attention he gave to it and how happy 
he was in doing it. He would pass whole da]r8 
without knowing it, working at home, the house 
of his friends, in the salons, and in the street; 
always buoyant, reciting his verses to every one, 
he was not wiUing to have his play published and 
retouched it constantly. 
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